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The  following  letters  are  a  selection  from  those  written 
by  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  to  Miss  Alice  Boyd,  of  Penkill 
Castle,  Ayrshire,  between  1868  and  1880,  This  lady,  who 
was  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  Scottish  family  of  the 
Boyds  of  Penkill  and  Trochrague,  and  a  talented  amateur 
artist,  made  the  acquaintance  in  1859  of  W.  Bell  Scott,  the 
painter  and  poet,  who  introduced  her  (probably  in  1862) 
to  Rossetti.  In  December  of  that  year  Rossetti  made  a 
drawing  of  Miss  Boyd,  from  which  Scott  afterwards  made 
an  etching  (see  the  latter’s  Autobiographical  Notes, 
II,  56).  From  1865,  the  year  in  which  her  brother,  the  last 
male  representative  of  the  younger  branch  of  the  Boyds, 
died.  Miss  Boyd  exercised  a  most  generous  hospitality  in 
her  beautiful  Ayrshire  home,  and  between  that  time  and  her 
death  in  1897  ^  succession  of  eminent  painters,  poets, 
and  men  of  letters  were  her  guests  at  Penkill.  In  par¬ 
ticular  the  friends  of  Bell  Scott  became  her  friends  also. 
In  winter  she  generally  lived  for  some  months  in  London 
with  Scott  and  his  wife  (the  “  Scotus  ”  and  “  Scota  ”  of  the 
following  correspondence),  while  each  year  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  the  painter  and  one  or  other  of  his 
numerous  circle  of  artistic  associates  were  made  welcome 
in  the  North.  In  this  way  both  Christina  Rossetti  and 
D.  G.  Rossetti  came  to  know  a  corner  of  Scotland  which 
had  already  evoked  the  admiration  of  Keats,  Christina  in 
1866  and  the  summer  of  1869  and  Gabriel  in  the  autumn 
of  1868  and  1869. 

(i)  The  editor  of  these  letters  desires  to  express  his  thanks  to  Miss 
Boyd’s  niece.  Miss  E.  M.  Courtney  Boyd  of  Penkill,  who  has  most  kindly 
assented  to  their  publication,  and  to  Mr.  G.  A.  Rossetti. 
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When  the  present  correspondence  opens  in  1868, 
Rossetti  was  already  threatened  with  failing  eyesight  and 
the  grim  shadow  of  insomnia  and  depression  which  was  to 
darken  the  remaining  fourteen  years  of  his  existence.  Yet 
these  things  do  not  bulk  unduly  in  the  letters,  nor  are  they 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  writer’s  habitual  cheerfulness 
of  manner.  Rossetti  owed  much  to  Miss  Boyd’s  friendly 
solicitude,  and  he  responds  by  striving  to  entertain  her 
with  gossip  of  the  studio  and  their  common  acquaintances 
rather  than  by  any  morbid  discussion  of  his  own  ailments. 

“  La  Pia,”  referred  to  in  the  first  of  these  letters  and 
elsewhere,  is  the  painting  from  Dante’s  Purgatorio, 
Canto  V,  which,  begun  in  1867,  was  only  finished  in  1881. 
The  interesting  fact  is  revealed  in  one  of  the  letters  that 
Rossetti  contemplated  making  studies  for  the  background 
of  this  picture  during  the  long-proposed  visit  to  Italy, 
which  he  never  accomplished.  As  Mr.  Marillier  has 
pointed  out,  the  fine  landscape  in  “La  Pia”  was  ulti¬ 
mately  “  painted  mostly  from  sketches  of  Maremma 
scenery.”  Holman  Hunt’s  “  Isabella,”  first  exhibited  in 
April,  1868,  and  afterwards  engraved  by  Blanchard,  was 
still  the  subject  of  lively  discussion.  Although  at  first  the 
general  opinion  was  not  unfavourable,  a  writer  in  The 
Fortnightly  Review  for  June,  1868,  speaks  of  it  as  “a 
miracle  of  disappointment.” 

16,  Cheyne  Walk, 
Chelsea. 

7  July,  1868. 

Dear  Miss  Boyd, 

I  received  Scotus’s  note  with  your  extremely  kind  codicil.  Of  course 
my  mind  has  been  racked  ever  since  with  the  agonies  of  weak  will  as  to 
going  or  staying,  but  I  believe  I  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
not  practicable  just  now.  Go  somewhere  I  must  soon,  but  it  will  be  such 
a  short  trip  that  I  must  make  it  a  near  one.  Moreover  I  should  not  want 
at  present  to  be  taking  up  the  picture  of  "  La  Pia  ”  before  the  rest  in 
hand,  as  it  happens  to  be  the  only  one  which  has  not  yet  found  a  destina¬ 
tion.  I  suppose  people  don’t  like  such  tragic  subjects,  though  indeed  it 
seems  £2,^00  has  been  given  by  Gambart  *  for  Hunt’s  "  Isabella,”  in 
which  the  very  way  the  paint  is  laid  on  is  certainly  a  tragedy  in  itself,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  mere  sentiment.  I  was  there  *  the  other  day  and 
found  our  Scotch  friend  who  does  the  honours  in  open  rebellion  to  all  ap¬ 
pearance.  He  asked  aloud  (and  indeed,  appealed  to  me  by  name  most 


(i)  The  picture-dealer. 


(2)  At  Gambart’s,  i.e. 
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appallingly)  whether  that  could  be  called  a  work  of  colour,  and  gave  the 
public  repeatedly  the  valuable  information  that  no  one  subscribed  to 
the  engraving.  One  man,  however,  was  rash  enough  not  to  be  deterred 
even  by  this  from  asking  particulars  as  to  the  subscription ;  whereupon 
the  man  in  oflhce  waved  his  hand  towards  a  distant  comer  and  said 
almost  in  Gaelic:  “  Ye’ll  find  a  book  there  that’s  got  it  a’  in;  there’s 
columns  for  the  pounds,  and  columns  for  the  shillings  and  columns  for 
the  pence.  Ye’ll  find  it  a'  there!  ”  His  state  of  mind  appeared  to  be 
inexorable.  A  gentleman  making  his  appearance  was  introduced  to  me 
(instantaneously)  as  Stanfield’s  son.  He  then  went  up  to  the  picture  to 
examine  it  with  a  very  pretty  lady  who  was  with  him,  and  I  asked  in 
a  whisper  if  this  was  Mrs.  Stanfield.  The  answer  in  a  loud  tone  was 
"  It  strikes  me,  Mr.  Rossetti,  that  he’s  far  too  attentive  for  it  to  be 
a  wife.”  After  this  I  fled,  leaving  the  punching  of  his  head  to  whom 
it  might  concern.  Whether  Stanfield  did  it  on  the  spot,  or  whether 
Gambart  has  done  it  since,  or  whether  it  is  left  for  Hunt  to  do  on  his 
return  from  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  I  cannot  say. 

You  may  see  that  news  is  not  very  rife  with  me  by  the  space  I  have 
devoted  to  this  hero.  However,  last  Tuesday  Brown  *  gave  a  monster 
party  to  120  friends  and  foes.  It  went  off  very  well,  however,  people 
managing  to  amuse  each  other  exactly  according  as  they  happened  to 
be  packed,  making  the  most  of  the  person  next  to  them,  like  pick-pockets 
at  a  hanging,  till  they  got  shoved  on  to  someone  else.  One  rather  missed 
the  malefactor  certainly,  particularly  as  in  so  big  a  company  everyone 
could  no  doubt  have  picked  out  his  favorite  performer  for  the  part — 
the  artists  especially. 

Pardon  this  somewhat  grisly  rubbish,  and  remember  me  very  kindly 
to  Scotus,  and  believe  me,  dear  Miss  Boyd, 

Your  still  expectant  guest  in  the  future, 

D.  G.  Rossetti. 

P.S.  William  is  just  back.  You  heard  no  doubt  of  his  being  robbed 
of  all  his  money  at  Verona. 

The  next  letter  refers  to  Swinburne’s  sudden  fit  of  ill¬ 
ness  in  the  British  Museum  Reading-room  (July  9th, 
1868),  which  has  been  described  so  vividly  by  Sir 
Edmund  Gosse  {Life  of  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne, 
1917,  PP-  177-8). 

16,  Cheyne  Walk, 

.  Chelsea. 

24  July,  1868. 

Dear  Miss  Boyd, 

Though  with  nothing  to  say  in  particular,  I  have  been  intending  ever 
since  I  got  your  kind  letter  to  write  a  line  in  reply  because  of  the  anxiety 
you  express  about  Swinburne.  I  felt  the  same  myself,  of  course,  when  I 
saw  the  paragraph  one  evening  in  the  Pall  Mall,  and  being  unable  to 
get  so  far  next  morning,  I  sent  to  enquire  how  he  was  and  whether  I 
could  see  him  if  I  went  that  evening.  The  reply  was  that  he  was  per- 


(i)  Ford  Madox  Brown. 
Y  2 
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fectly  well,  and  so  in  fact  I  found  him.  He  attributed  the  “  faint,”  as 
he  called  it,  to  the  heat,  and  said  he  was  perfectly  well  by  the  time  he 
reached  home. 

Certainly  the  heat  since  then  has  been  enough  to  floor  any  one.  I 
have  not  yet  got  away,  and  indeed  could  not  have  done  so  to  any  purpose 
in  that  murderous  weather,  as  I  could  only  have  lain  on  my  back 
wherever  I  was.  The  sudden  change  yesterday  was  a  return  to  life,  and 
one  felt  more  than  I  ever  remember  doing  before  how  much  serious  good 
or  evil  may  come  of  weather  even  without  risking  oneself  on  the  waves. 

If  I  am  able  to  visit  you  in  Autumn,  I  shall  promise  myself,  and  I 
doubt  not  realize,  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  only  I  never  know  more  than 
the  plans  for  the  day  I  wake  to. 

I  have  been  working  at  Mrs.  Morris’s  portrait  *  and  have  nearly 
finished  it.  I  think  it  is  better  perhaps  than  the  run  of  my  doings.  I 
was  greatly  pleased  with  Scotus’s  poem  ’  in  the  Fortnightly  which  I 
had  never  seen  before.  It  is  full  of  the  real  thing,  only  seems  to  me  a 
little  abrupt  in  its  transitions  and  a  little  lacking  in  basic  faith.  One 
can’t  help  seeing  Scotus’s  grin  all  through  Antony’s  terror.  Everyone 
seems  to  admire  the  poem  greatly,  and  I  hope  it  may  induce  its  author 
to  resume  the  pen. 

Believe  me,  dear  Miss  Boyd, 

Ever  yours  sincerely, 

D.  G.  Rossetti. 

Between  this  letter  and  the  next  Rossetti  had  paid 
his  first  visit  to  Penkill,  returning  to  London  on 
November  3rd  after  a  stay  of  nearly  five  weeks.  His 
general  health  and  spirits  had  revived  under  Miss  Boyd’s 
care;  he  had  recovered  something  of  his  lost  power  of 
sleep;  but  his  eyesight  still  continued  to  give  cause  for 
alarm.  Bell  Scott  was  a  guest  at  the  castle  during  the 
whole  of  Rossetti’s  visit,  and  accompanied  him  back  to 
London.  There  was  also  in  the  house-party  at  Penkill 
an  elderly  cousin  of  Miss  Boyd’s,  Miss  Losh,  of  Raven- 
side,  near  Carlisle,  a  lady  who  formed  a  great  regard  for 
Rossetti,  and  whom  he  visited  next  year  both  before  and 
after  his  second  visit  to  Scotland. 

16,  Cheyne  Walk, 
Chelsea. 

9  Nov.,  1868. 

Dear  Miss  Boyd, 

I  have  been  deferring  writing  to  you  since  I  came  home  in  the  in¬ 
tention  of  telling  you  some  medical  or  working  experiences,  but  as  I 

(1)  This  is  the  portrait  (No.  270  in  Mr.  Marillier’s  list)  inscribed: 
”  Jane  Morris,  a.d.  1868.  D.  G.  Rossetti  pinxit.  Conjuge  clara  poeta, 
et  praeclarissima  vultu,  Denique  pictuiA  clara  sit  ilia  mea.” 

(2)  William  Bell  Scott’s  poem  ”  Anthony,”  with  the  motto  from 
Job  ii,  6,  which  appeared  in  The  Fortnightly  Review  for  July,  1868. 
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have  hitherto  not  plucked  up  energy  enough  either  to  go  to  any  doctors 
or  to  set  to  work,  I  will  not  defer  writing  now,  but  will  write  again 
ere  long. 

I  called  on  Scotus  on  Saturday  evening  and  saw  the  little  pictures  im¬ 
proved  by  various  last  touches.  The  rainy  one  looks  very  fine,  and  old 
Brown  says  it  is  as  fine  as  any  David  Cox.  I  recdly  think  it  is  the  best 
of  the  three.  Mrs.  Scott  was  very  racy,  and  had  I  been  a  Saturday 
reviewer,  would  have  afforded  me  material  for  a  whole  article  on  the 
Ritualistic  Lady.  Talking  of  parties  in  Lent,  she  at  first  expressed  horror 
of  them,  but  after  reconsideration  said  in  her  gravest  manner  that  she 
should  not  object  to  attending  one  or  two  as  a  penance.  Old  Brown  was 
here  on  Friday  night  and  sat  up  talking  till  5  a.m.  ...  I  am  looking 
up  the  big  sketch-book  of  Sibson’s  *  and  some  photos,  which  I  shall 
.expedite  to-morrow  to  Penkill  by  passenger  train.  I  suppose  I  shall  find 
myself  permitted  to  pay  for  their  carriage  beforehand,  but  if  this  may 
not  be,  I  shall  have  to  leave  it  to  you  and  pay  when  I  see  you. 

Ever  yours  sincerely, 

D.  G.  Rossetti. 

In  the  next  letter,  Topsy  and  “the  Topsaic  tapestries” 
are,  of  course,  William  Morris,  and  the  fabrics  (em¬ 
broideries,  not  tapestries,  at  this  date)  dealt  in  by  Messrs. 
Morris,  Marshall,  Faulkner  and  Co.  The  episode  at 
the  Greek  party  may  be  regarded  as  a  singular  instance 
of  that  “spontaneity  of  behaviour  in  society”  which, 
we  have  been  told,  “  was  encouraged  by  the  pre- 
Raphaelites,”  or  rather,  perhaps,  as  an  unusual  instance 
of  complaisance  on  the  part  of  one  with  whom  it  was  not 
usual  to  take  liberties.  On  Swinburne’s  escape  from 
drowning  at  Etretat,  see  Sir  Edmund  Gosse’s  Life  of 
Swinburne,  pp.  178-9. 

16,  Cheyne  Walk, 

17  Novr.,  1868. 

Dear  Miss  Boyd, 

I  got  your  kind  letter  yesterday,  and  am  very  sorry  to  hear  how 
unwell  Miss  Losh  has  been.  Depend  upon  it,  she  ought  to  come  up 
with  you  to  London,  and  get  some  amusement.  We  would  have  some 
more  rubbers  and  readings,  and  make  ourselves  happy  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  Poll  parrot  who  is  at  this  moment  providing  a  monologue 
entertainment  of  the  most  striking  order.  Do  persuade  her  to  visit 
London. 

I  believe  I  am  going  to  dine  with  Scotus  to-morrow  and  meet  Morley 
the  editor  of  the  Fortnightly.  I  have  just  written  W.  B.  a  note 
and  mentioned  incidentally  that  Sibson’s  sketch-book  has  now  afforded 

(i)  Thomas  Sibson  (1817-1844),  an  early  friend  of  Bell  Scott’s  and  a 
remarkable  draughtsman,  died  of  consumption  at  Malta.  A  large  port¬ 
folio  of  his  studies  and  sketches  passed  after  Scott’s  death  into  the 
possession  of  the  British  Museum. 
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you  an  insight  into  the  intimate  meaning  of  his  early  career.  By  the 
bye  it  was  unfortunate  (was  it  not?)  that  another  of  the  fraternity  should 
have  met  him  at  the  Ayr  Station  and  not  have  observed  in  relation  to 
the  wine  of  the  country  that  “  honor  among  ” — members  of  the  craft 
— which  the  proverb  inculcates.  I  bemoaned  my  special  pocket-pistol 
soon  after  leaving.  By  the  bye  I  forgot  to  tell  you  of  the  reception 
I  met  with  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  Scotus  a  few  days  after  my 
return  to  town.  The  Demon  Olaf  first  greeted  me  with  a  selection  from 
some  opera  of  his  own,  probably  "  Scotus  le  Diable  ” — and  when,  after 
an  hour  or  so,  he  had  subsided  and  appeared  at  rest,  he  suddenly  sprang 
up  from  the  hearth  and  produced  an  indented  pattern  in  the  style  of 
Morris  &  Co.  round  the  toe  of  my  boot — ^the  different  ornaments  com¬ 
posing  it  being  varied  in  the  fanciful  style  of  that  firm  so  as  to  avoid 
monotony — some  mere  depressions  of  the  surface  and  others  complete 
perforations.  I  directed  W.  B.’s  attention  to  this  instance  of  Olaf’s 
adding  decorative  art  to  his  musical  studies ;  and  the  remark  I  received 
in  reply  (uttered  with  slow  complacency)  was  "  Ah!  then  he  has  some 
teeth  yet,  you  see!  "  I  may  mention  in  conclusion  that  I  am  not  lamed 
for  life,  and  that  is  all  I  can  say. 

I  met  Topsy  the  other  night  at  a  large  party  of  Greeks.  He  seemed 
depressed  and  complained  of  deafness,  but  on  a  large  plug  of  string  being 
taken  out  of  his  ear,  he  revived  a  good  deal  and  even  scratched  himself 
in  places  apparently  inaccessible.  When  I  left,  he  was  being  prepared 
for  departure.  The  whisky  cork  had  already  been  got  out  of  his  nose, 
and  Janey  had  nearly  succeeded  in  fishing  the  paper-knife  up  from  the 
base  of  his  spine.  He  was  offering  to  stand  on  his  head  that  it  might 
drop  out,  but  this  was  thought  unnecessary. 

...  I  have  somehow  got  spell-bound  as  to  work  by  the  long  interval 
of  idleness,  and  have  not  yet  set  about  anything.  Nor  can  I  feel  sure 
as  to  the  result  of  any  such  attempt,  but  am  daily  intending  to  try  it 
and  shall  soon.  I  have  seen  no  Doctors  either,  but  old  Mrs.  Whistler 
and  others  have  again  been  at  me  to  go  to  Coblentz.*  On  the  other 
hand  other  people  say  the  man  is  a  quack. 

Quacking  reminds  me  of  Quasi  and  his  love,  who  I  hope  still  waddle 
and  gurgle  in  the  dining-room  on  occasion.  I  wonder  has  Scotus’s 
peppermint-and-mud  tint  been  applied  yet  to  the  wall  surrounding  the 
Topsaic  tapestries.  I  saw  it  standing  in  tempting  profusion  ready  for 
use. 

I  saw  Swinburne  once  since  my  return.  I  think  he  saw  me  twice,  but 
simultaneously.  He  was  really  almost  drowned  while  swimming — poor 
fellow — at  Etretat,  having  got  apparently  beyond  that  semi-sea-trip  which 
is  habitual  to  him. 

With  kindest  remembrances  to  Miss  Losh, 

I  am  ever  yours  sincerely, 

D.  G.  Rossetti. 

P.S.  Christina  is  a  good  deal  better — indeed  very  well  for  her. 

The  next  group  of  letters  belongs  to  the  summer  of 
1869,  when  Christina  Rossetti  was  paying  her  second  visit 
to  Penkill. 

(i)  To  visit  some  German  oculist,  i.e.  See  Diary  of  W.  M.  Rossetti, 
September  12th,  1868  {Rossetti  Papers,  p.  327). 
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16,  Cheyne  Walk, 

Chelsea. 

16  June,  1869. 

My  dear  Miss  Boyd, 

...  I  have  been  at  work  and  have  got  the  drapery  of  my  Sibyl* 
actually  done  at  last.  Hope  to  get  lots  done  now  in  a  little  while,  and 
in  due  time  to  turn  up  at  Penkill.  To-day  the  weather  has  taken  a  sharp 
turn  round  a  very  nasty  comer,  but  perhaps  it  may  improve  again.  My 
tent  has  been  up  some  time  and  proves  pleasurable  at  intervals. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  at  home  that  Christina  is  enjoying  herself  with  you, 
and  I  inferred  a  suppressed  groan  from  the  creaking  joints  of  Scotus 
made  to  walk.  I  suppose  some  "  small  deer  ”  must  have  turned  up  to 
make  Christina  so  happy.  Perhaps  even  a  hedgehog  may  have  taught 
her  that  all  tears  are  not  born  of  sorrow.  She  will  regret  to  hear  that 
my  fawn  has  pulled  every  feather  out  of  my  peacock’s  tail. 

With  love  to  all  at  Penkill  (a  group  which  does  not  I  suppose  yet 
include  Miss  Losh). 

I  am  ever  yours  most  truly, 

D.  G.  Rossetti. 

16,  Cheyne  Walk, 

Chelsea. 

22  June,  1869. 

Dear  Miss  Boyd, 

I  am  sending  you  to-day  a  complete  chaos  of  rubbish  in  the  shape 
of  wood  carvings.  On  reviewing  them  I  am  not  sure  that  they  will  serve 
any  more  dignified  purpose  than  to  make  a  barbaric  retreat  for  W.  B. 
in  some  inaccessible  corner  of  the  glen,  where  he  can  meditate  at  his 
ease  on  the  current  errors  in  German  pronunciation,  or  any  other  topic 
which  he  finds  too  abstruse  and  complicated  for  the  social  circle. 

I  got  your  kind  note  which  crossed  my  own.  You  may  be  sure  I  shall 
be  only  too  glad  to  come  to  Penkill  as  soon  as  practicable ;  but  just  at 
this  moment  I  am  kept  by  various  things  which  must  be  done.  I  have 
been  really  getting  on  with  the  Sibyl  picture  which  is  now  near  com¬ 
pletion,  and  have  accepted  a  distasteful  but  temptingly  lucrative  offer  to 
make  a  replica  in  oil  the  same  size.  I  think  this  is  the  work  which  I 
shall  probably  bring  to  Penkill — that  is  the  picture  which  I  must  finish 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  replica  traced  in  to  work  up  there, — a  very  lazy 
leisurely  job  which  can  be  done  at  odd  times.  I  have  also  sold  the  "  La 
Pia  ”  to  advantage  now,  and  may  possibly  think  of  bringing  the  canvas 
for  its  background ;  but  the  truth  is  I  have  been  so  long  on  the  point  of 
visiting  Italy,  that  it  seems  almost  a  pity  to  do  this  landscape  before 
I  am  certain  I  might  not  actually  have  an  opportunity  of  sketching  the 
Maremma  itself. 

My  Janey  pictures*  are  in  abeyance,  owing,  I  deeply  grieve  to  say,  to 
the  continued  weakness  of  the  original.  She  and  Top  stayed  here  for 
some  days  lately,  but  she  was  not  strong  enough  to  sit.  She  is  better 
however  than  some  little  time  back,  and  I  trust  all  will  be  well. 

I  saw  the  Leatharts  last  night  at  Brown’s.  L.  hangs  fire  as  to  his 

(1)  The  "  Sibylla  Palmifera,”  begun  in  1866  and  finished  in  December, 
1870. 

(2)  The  "  Pandora  ”  and  other  studies,  for  which  Mrs.  Morris  was 
sitting  as  a  model. 
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proposed  commission  to  B.,  and  having  everything  offered  him,  fixes  on  i 
nothing. 

I  am  greatly  concerned  at  what  you  tell  me  of  Miss  Losh’s  ill  health 
and  isolation.  It  would  be  a  great  disappointment  not  to  see  her  again 
in  full  force  as  last  year  and  undergo  her  searching  duplicity  at  the  Whist 
table.  Will  you  give  her  my  lov^e  when  you  write  and  will  all  accept 
the  same  at  Penkill  from 

Yours  ever  sincerely, 

D.  G.  Rossetti. 

P.S.  My  Scotch  servant,  who  comes  from  the  Girvan  neighbour-  I 
hood  ( !  ),  has  just  been  telling  me,  while  looking  up  the  wood-carvings, 
of  some  place  about  16  miles  from  Girvan  called  Dundrennan  Abbey 
which  it  seems  is  a  great  show  place  as  a  ruin  and  which  might  perhaps 
be  worth  looking  up  if  not  too  distant.  .  .  . 

The  next  letter  may  be  dated  with  approximate  accuracy 
from  a  passage  in  Matthew  Arnold’s  Letters.  Writing  to 
his  mother  from  Harrow  on  June  26th,  1869,  Arnold 
says  :  “  On  Thursday  I  dined  with  Fanny  du  Quaire  and 
met  Browning,  Gabriel  Rossetti,  the  artist,  and  Lady 
Llanover’s  daughter,  Mrs.  Herbert,  of  Llanarth  :  it  was 
rather  pleasant.”  (Eversley  Ed.,  Vol.  H,  p.  17.) 

16,  Cheyne  Walk, 

Chelsea. 

Sunday. 

Dear  Miss  Boyd, 

I  hope  the  package  has  reached  you  ere  this ;  but  in  case  not,  had 
better  enclose  the  receipt  I  got  for  it  from  the  station,  where  as  you  will 
see  the  carriage  was  paid.  Brass  was  the  man  whom  I  employed  to  take 
it  down. 

I  am  extremely  sorry  to  hear  of  your  sudden  lameness,  but  cannot 
suppose  it  will  prove  other  than  transitory.  Still  it  is  most  provoking 
and  I  shall  be  very  anxious  to  hear  that  you  are  getting  over  it.  | 

I  went  to  the  R.A.'  the  other  day.  Scotus’s  “  Greased  Lightning  ” 

(i)  In  the  1869  Academy,  Millais’  exhibits  were  “  The  Gambler’s 
Wife  ”  (104),  "  Nina,  daughter  of  Frederick  Lehmann,  Esq.”  (127), 

”  John  Fowler,  Esq.,  C.E.”  (225),  ”  Vanessa  ”  (357),  "  The  End  of 

the  Chapter  ”  (595),  and  “  A  Dream  of  Hope  ”  (597).  Watts’s  pic¬ 
tures  included  ”  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  ”  (700)  and  “  The  Red  Cross 
Knight  and  Una  ”  (125).  Fred  Walker’s  single  canvas  was  "  The  Old 
Gate  ”  (485).  George  Leslie’s  two  pieces  were  ”  Celia’s  Arbour  ”  (133) 
and  ”  Cupid’s  Curse  ”  (281).  John  W.  North,  a  delightful  painter,  was 
represented  by  four  pictures:  ”  The  Orphans  ”  (528),  "  A  Sunny  Day  in 
the  Field  ”  (536),  ”  The  Quantocks  ”  (540),  and  ”  The  Wood  Gatherers  ” 

{549).  Frederick  Sandys’  two  exhibits  were  the  "  Medea  ”  (99)  and  the 
portrait  of  ”  Mrs.  Barstow  ”  (714).  Albert  Moore — was  Albert  Moore; 
and  Bell  Scott’s  "  Greased  Lightning  ”  was  the  painting  (525)  bearing 
the  motto  ”  And,  behold  the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twain  from 
thb  top  to  the  bottom ;  and  the  earth  did  quake,  and  the  rocks  rent,” 

Matt,  xxvii. 
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looks  well  though  perhaps  rather  American.  Millais’  pictures  are  I  think 
most  glorious.  Then  there  is  Mason’s  "  Girls  Dancing  ”  which  is  a  truly 
lovely  piece  of  poetic  painting,  but  rather  queer  in  execution.  Watts  is 
not  well  represented.  Walker’s  is  extremely  fine  in  mechanism  but 
wanting  in  true  imagination,  though  with  an  artful  counterfeit  of  the 
same.  George  Leslie  pleased  me,  as  always,  and  a  man  named  North 
has  some  charming  water-colours.  Sandys’  pictures  both  look  very  well, 
and  Moore  has  his  great  merits  with  a  good  deal  of  silly  conceit  and 
woeful  shortcoming.  As  Millais  is  the  best,  so  is  Hunt  the  very  worst. 
His  horrible  daub  representing  apparently  a  half-crazed  charwoman  re¬ 
moving  the  chimney  ornaments  before  a  hard  scrub,  is  appalling  to  every 
inner  and  outer  sense.  How  grimy  and  sweaty  is  the  poor  thing’s  face, 
and  how  she  must  yearn  for  her  beer. 

I  met  Matthew  Arnold  the  other  day  at  dinner.  Poor  man!  What 
do  you  think?  He  admires  Scotus  as  a  bard! 

Love  to  all  from 

Yours  always, 

D.  G.  Rossetti. 


P.S.  Janey  is  getting  better. 

“  Pyrrhic  Dance  ”  and  Norwegian  picture  of  ”  Jealousy  ”  are 
wonderfully  perfect. 


Rossetti’s  second  visit  to  Penkill  Castle  was  paid  in  the 
autumn  of  1869.  He  arrived  there  on  August  i8th,  and 
was  back  in  London  on  September  20th,  having  broken 
his  journey  at  Carlisle,  as  he  had  also  done  on  his  way 
North.  He  was  now  deep  in  the  preparation  of  his  poems 
for  the  press,  not,  however,  at  first  with  a  view  to  imme¬ 
diate  publication.  While  at  Penkill  (where  Bell  Scott  as 
before  was  a  fellow-guest)  he  was  kept  busy  with  proofs 
and  with  the  discussion  in  letters  to  W.  M.  Rossetti  of 
numerous  textual  improvements  in  those  pieces  which  were 
already  in  type  {V.  Family  Letters^  1 1,  204-219).  But  he 
also  wrote  during  his  month's  stay  the  first  part  of  “  The 
Stream’s  Secret  ”  (a  poem  which  will  always  be  connected 
in  a  special  sense  with  Penkill)  as  well  as  the  whole  of 
“  Troy  Town  ”  in  its  first  draft ;  besides  planning  and  work¬ 
ing  out  in  imagination  the  theme  of  “  Eden  Bower.”  The 
following  letter,  the  first  paragraph  of  which  has  already 
been  printed  in  William  Sharp’s  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti: 
a  Record  and  a  Study,  p.  363,  was  written  on  the  day  after 
Rossetti’s  return  to  Chelsea,  i.e.,  Tuesday,  September  21st, 
1869.  It  was  not,  however,  addressed  to  Scott,  as  Sharp 
states,  but  to  Miss  Boyd. 
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Tuesday. 

My  dear  Miss  Boyd, 

Here  I  am  since  9.30  last  night  after  a  very  dragging  journey.  On 
Saturday  there  was  a  stay  of  an  hour  and  a  half  at  Ayr,  and  I  reached 
Carlisle  about  7.30.  Thence  made  my  way  to  Miss  Losh’s,  after  finding 
that  it  was  impracticable  to  start  for  London  on  Sunday,  the  trains  being 
diabolical.  So  Sunday  I  spent  at  Ravenside  and  there  wrote  some  14 
stanzas  of  my  Lilith  poem  which  I  think  will  be  a  good  one.  If  not 
falling  so  easily  into  shape  as  Troy  Town,  and  turning  out  necessarily 
rather  longer,  I  nevertheless  found  it  yield  ample  suggestions  for  a  central 
representative  treatment  of  its  splendid  subject.  I  call  it  ”  Eden 
Bower,”  and  will  send  you  a  copy  if  finished  soon,  as  I  dare  say  it  will 
be  in  a  day  or  two.  I  suppose  I  shall  put  it  in  print  at  once. 

...  I  have  not  yet  seen  anyone  but  Dunn  *  and  the  Wombat.  The 
former  is  meritorious  and  the  latter  ”  a  joy,  a  triumph,  a  delight,  a 
madness!  ”  You  will  love  him  at  first  sight.  He  is  a  babe  at  present 
and  rougher  in  his  coat  than  he  will  turn  out.  His  habits  are  of  the 
School  of  "  Contemplative  Absorption,”  so  that  W.  B.  might  add  a 
passage  on  him  to  the  Year  of  the  World.'  However  his  affections  are 
of  the  sweetest  kind  and  he  follows  one  about  like  a  dog,  and  if  his  leader 
hastens  on,  so  does  the  Wombat.  I  am  told  he  gallops  round  the  garden, 
but  have  not  seen  him  do  so  yet. 

I  will  write  again  before  long,  but  to-day  have  various  things  to  see 
about.  Moreover  I  will  look  up  blue  pots.  Thanks  for  Wm.’s  letter 
sent  on  no  doubt  just  after  I  left  you. 

With  love  to  W.  B.  I  am 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

D.  G.  Rossetti. 

P.S.  I  was  actually  nearly  omitting  to  tell  you  that  I  found  Miss 
Losh  much  better.  Wm.  Septimus  returned  at  the  same  moment  as 
myself.  I  had  a  narrow  escape  from  a  dreadful  Mr.  Cholmondely 
Pennell  (a  nephew  of  the  Admiral)  whose  name  has  been  a  terror  to  me 
for  years  in  flashy  advertisements  of  some  base  production  called  ”  Puck 
on  Pegasus.”  If  I  had  gone  on  Friday  I  should  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  him  at  dinner  at  Ravenside,  and  if  I  had  stayed  over  Monday, 
I  should  have  incurred  him  at  Wreay. 

The  next  group  of  letters  belongs  to  the  spring  of  1870, 
when  Rossetti  was  staying  at  Robertsbridge,  in  Sussex, 
with  his  American  friend,  W.  J.  Stillman.  The  publica¬ 
tion  of  his  poems  had  been  decided  upon  some  months 
previously,  arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  volume 
with  F.  S.  Ellis,  and  he  was  now  seeing  the  contents  finally 
through  the  press.  Rossetti  had  gone  down  to  Scalands, 
Mme.  Bodichon’s  house,  about  the  beginning  of  March, 

(1)  H.  T.  Dunn,  Rossetti’s  factotum  and  assistant  at  Cheyne  Walk. 

(2)  Bell  Scott’s  poem  (pub.  1846),  which  had  been  one  of  the  means 
originally  of  bringing  Rossetti  and  Bell  Scott  together. 
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and  the  next  and  the  three  following  letters  were  probably 
all  written  between  March  22nd  and  the  first  days  of  April. 
(See  Family  Letters,  II,  223,  and  Rossetti  Papers,  pp. 
501  et  seq) 

Scalands, 

Robertsbridge, 

Hawkhurst, 

Dear  Miss  Boyd, 

I  should  have  written  you  before  this,  but  wanted  to  give  a  pretty 
good  account  of  myself — but  could  not — and  cannot.  So  much  for  that. 
However,  surroundings  are  at  any  rate  pleasant  now,  though  the  snow 
made  them  rather  dreary  just  at  first,  and  the  rain  seems  a  little  threaten¬ 
ing  to-day.  Stillman  is  a  most  excellent  and  even  lovable  companion, 
and  as  he  strides  moodily  to  and  fro  reminds  me  sometimes  of  the  Scotus 
of  earlier  days — indeed,  considerably  in  various  respect's."  He  is  a  complete 
Don  Quixote  in  every  way,  and  with  such  a  Sancho  as  myself  to  back  him, 
we  ought  not  to  lack  for  adventures.  None,  however,  have  turned  up  as 
yet,  except  the  meeting  with  a  tolerably  pretty  model,  from  whom  I  have 
begun  a  chalk  drawing  to  pay  expenses  with.  However,  I  find  myself 
not  much  in  trim  for  work  of  this  kind.  Poetry  suits  me  better,  and  I 
have  done  just  a  sheet  to  add  to  my  book  since  coming  here.  It  con¬ 
sists  chiefly  of  the  “  Stream’s  Secret  ”  which  I  began  at  Penkill  last 
Autumn,  sitting  on  that  dear  little  slope  of  steps  by  the  bed  of  the  stream 
before  the  cave  became  an  institution.  This  now  makes  about  a  dozen 
pages,  and  a  few  sonnets  complete  the  new  sheet.  There  are  besides 
3  new  Sonnets  in  the  last  set  of  proofs  which  I  think  you  haven’t  seen 
and  accordingly  enclose.  The  new  things  are  now'  at  the  printer’s.  I 
fancy  the  Stream’s  Secret  is  one  of  my  best.  Perhaps  I  may  yet  do 
the  proposed  Lancelot  and  Guenevere  poem,  but  time  runs  short,  as  1 
must  be  out  before  end  of  April.  The  binding  is  in  hand,  and  the  wood- 
cut  flyleaf — which  is  all  I  have  seen  of  it  yet — ^looks  very  pretty. 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  to-day  from  Christina  that  you  are  to  do  most 
of  the  woodcuts  for  her.  I  am  sure  the  book  will  be  the  gainer  in  its 
bestial  features  especially.  She  has  sent  me  a  prose  tale,  which  with 
others  already  done  will  make  a  volume  very  shortly,  I  believe.  It  seems 
by  a  mere  first  glanqe  very  good,  I  think.  It  is  called  "  Commonplace,” 
and  is  the  most  everyday  affair  possible. 

Love  to  Scotus  and  Scota,  the  latter  of  whom  is,  I  hope,  all  right  again. 
Is  the  Roman  picture  gone  to  Bond  St.  ? 

Affectionately  yours, 

D.  G.  Rossetti. 

I  hope  you  have  pretty  good  news  of  Miss  Losh.  Send  her  my  love  if 
you  write. 


Wednesday. 

Dear  Miss  Boyd, 

I  meant  to  have  asked  you  in  my  note  yesterday  whether  you  could 
bring  to  mind  any  feature  or  incident  particularly  characteristic  of  the 

Y*  2 
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Penkill  glen  at  nightfall.  In  my  poem  '  I  have  made  the  speaker  towards 
the  close  suddenly  perceive  that  the  night  is  coming  on,  and  have  had  to 
give  a  descriptive  touch  or  two. 

I  expect  a  first  proof  in  all  probability  to-morrow  morning  (Thursday), 
so  if  I  get  a  hint  of  any  kind  from  you  by  next  day  (Friday)  it  would  be 
in  time  to  insert  before  I  send  back  the  proof  with  revisions  and  possible 
additions.* 

Ever  yours, 

D.  G.  Rossetti. 

I  yesterday  read  a  prose  tale  Christina  has  been  writing  called  “  Com¬ 
monplace,”  rather  in  the  Miss  Austen  vein  I  judge,  and  quite  worthy  of 
its  title,  but  very  good  and  far  from  uninteresting. 

Scalands, 

Robertsbridge, 

Hawkhurst. 

Friday. 

Dear  Miss  Boyd, 

Thanks  for  reminding  me  of  the  glen’s  leading  characteristic,  which 
I  ought  to  have  remembered.  I  have  remodelled  from  it  the  only 
descriptive  stanza  which  I  find  this  part  of  the  poem  will  bear ;  and  find 
it  greatly  the  gainer. 

Now  let  me  declare  that  I  view  the  Scotian  view  of  my  sonnets  as 
rather  a  random  one.  The  ”  Life-in-Love  ”  refers  to  an  actual  love  with 
a  reminiscence  of  a  former  one ;  the  ‘ '  Day  of  Love  ”  to  a  meeting  between 
lovers  who  have  much  to  remember,  and  the  "  One  Hope  ”  to  the  longing 
for  accomplishment  of  individual  desire  after  death.  Surely  there  is 
nothing  in  any  one  of  these  subjects  so  limitedly  personal  as  to  present 
an  obstacle  to  any  reader  who  cares  for  writing  that  has  an  abstract  side 
at  all. 

No  doubt  Graham’  wd.  feel  much  more  pleased  and  flattered  than 
anything  else  by  an  invitation  to  see  Eve.  His  address  is — 

W.  G.,  Esq.,  M.P., 

44  Grosvenor  Place. 

I  feel  sure  he  wd.  like  it  and  wd.  come  if  not  quite  prevented. 

It  is  most  provoking  that  I  shall  not  have  Scotus  as  my  reviewer  in 
the  North  British.  I  wonder  who  it  is  to  be.  Is  Simcox  a  contributor? 

I  saw  a  poor  dear  little  mole  lying  dead  by  the  roadside  yesterday, 
and  was  so  touched  by  his  appearance  (I  actually  never  saw  one  before) 
that  I  am  trying  to  get  a  man  here  to  find  me  a  pair  for  my  garden. 

I  should  like  to  have  joined  you  at  Burges’s  who  is  always  funny  and 

amusing.  What  dreadful  people  these  - 's  must  be.  I  know  them 

not. 

I  shall  probably  see  you  again  after  next  week — i.e.  as  much  of  you 


(1)  i.e.,  “  The  Stream’s  Secret.” 

(2)  Quoted  in  Sharp’s  Rossetti,  pp.  334-5. 

(3)  Mr.  William  Graham,  M.P.  for  Glasgow,  one  of  the  principal 
patrons  of  Rossetti’s  work. 
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as  I  see  of  anything  now.  I  am  much  worried  and  must  consult 
Bowman  *  again. 

With  love  to  all. 

Your  affec. 

D.  Gabriel  R. 


Scalands, 

Robertsbridge, 

Hawkhurst. 


Dear  Miss  Boyd, 

I  send  you  up  the  new  matter  for  my  book,  which  will  be  the  last. 
All  is  now  finally  going  through  the  press  and  will  be  out  on  21st  April. 
The  things  I  send  them  are  still  rather  in  the  rough  and  not  yet  inserted 
in  their  places. 

In  haste 

(This  being  one  of  several  letters  to  write). 
Yours  affectionately, 

D.  G.  Rossetti. 


Of  the  undated  letters  in  the  correspondence,  the  majority 
apparently  belong  to  the  seventies.  Not  all  of  these  are 
of  general  interest.  An  exception,  however,  is  to  be  found 
in  a  long  letter  which  bears  Bell  Scott’s  endorsement,  and 
which  at  one  time  he  seems  to  have  thought  of  incorporat¬ 
ing  in  his  reminiscences.  This  is  of  some  value  as  a  record 
of  Rossetti’s  state  of  mind  on  returning  to  painting  after 
the  great  success  which  had  attended  the  publication  of 
the  Poems  of  1870,  more  especially  since  there  is  a  break 
in  the  sequence  of  his  Family  Letters  between  May  of 
that  year  and  January,  1871. 


16,  Cheyne  Walk. 

Tuesday. 

(Endorsed  in  pencil,  “  Nov.  3,  1870.”) 

Dear  Miss  Boyd, 

I  suppose  you  must  be  actually  on  the  backward  move  to  London 
now  again  and  all  this  year  since  the  Spring  I  have  not  only  failed  in 
getting  to  Penkill  but  anywhere  else  either.  Every  year  of  my  life  I 
promise  myself  that  the  best  season  shall  not  pass  again  without  my 
enjoying  it  in  the  best  way, — every  year  indeed  I  quite  smile  at  myself  for 
long  neglect  to  do  so  as  I  look  out  of  my  bedroom  window  at  the  Spring 
leaves  beginning  to  tell  against  the  black  London  tree-bark ;  and  every 
year  the  result  is  the  same, — ^here  I  stay  either  till  the  leaves  are  getting 
brown  or  till  they  are  gone  altogether,  as  is  now  pretty  well  the  case  here. 
However  I  had  lost  the  greater  part  of  2  years  with  illnesses  before  this 
summer,  so  perhaps  this  one  might  be  put  aside  for  work  as  out  of  the 
ordinary  pale,  and  I  may  still  hope  to  put  the  next  to  more  summery  use ! 


(i)  Sir  William  Bowman,  the  oculist. 
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I  suppose  I  certainly  shall  not  get  away  at  all  now,  as  the  season  becomes 
less  and  less  tempting,  and  my  picture  *  more  and  more  captivating  now 
that  I  approach  the  final  enjoyment  of  working  up  the  effect  all  together. 
I  have  not  shown  it  to  anyone  as  yet,  and  so  it  has  all  the  more  hold  on 
me.  No  one  has  had  the  chance  of  breaking  to  me  delicately  as  a  painful 
necessity  all  the  needs  I  most  meant  to  supply  in  it,  or  of  smiling  when 
I  tell  them  so  and  still  saying  with  an  incredulous  air:  “  Ah,  yes,  that 
must  be  done.”  However,  I’m  quite  willing  to  admit  that  a  picture 
often  gains  by  being  shown  in  progress,  only  one  loves  it  so  much  better 
as  long  as  one  keeps  it  to  oneself,  and  is  so  much  likelier  to  go  straight 
on  with  it  than  when  A.  has  patronized  it,  B.  stood  silent  before  it,  and 
C.  fancied  you  must  have  got  so  much  further  forward. 

I  hope  it  is  rather  better  than  my  other  doings  hitherto,  and  that  is 
really  all  I  do  hope,  for  to  suppose  one  is  producing  a  masterpiece  as 
the  next  work  following  what  one  perceives  to  have  been  so  far  other¬ 
wise,  is  a  thing  one  does  not  do  after  40.  However  I  cannot  at  all  get 
rid  of  my  absorbing  interest  in  what  I  do  as  mere  occupation.  I  believe 
this  wd.  outlast  even  a  final  conviction  of  its  hopeless  nonentity.  I  got 
Penkill  news  from  Brown  some  time  ago,  who  was  no  less  charmed  I 
believe  than  myself — charmed  and  astonished  indeed  with  its  beauty. 
He  told  me  you  had  painted  an  excellent  picture  which  no  doubt  I  shall 
see.  I  have  seen  less  of  Scotus  than  I  could  have  wished  since  his  return, 
but  now  that  he  is  so  soon  to  be  a  near  neighbour  one  feels  lazy  as  to 
seeking  him  in  the  deserts  of  stucco  which  he  still  inhabits,  particularly 
at  present  when  there  is  no  chance  of  a  rubber.  His  book  on  French 
pictures  is  excellent.*  I  went  with  him  over  Bellevue  House  *  which  is 
really  a  most  splendid  old  place — only  much  bigger  than  his  needs.  He 
has  already  begun  his  nefarious  career  there  by  selling  a  marble  mantel¬ 
piece  as  you  may  have  heard — at  least  I  do  not  see  why  he  should  not 
have  told  you  so  mild  a  fact,  after  the  never-to-be-forgotten  revelations 
made  to  us  one  dinner-time  at  Penkill. 

I  believe  you  must  ere  this  have  heard  from  W.  B.  of  a  piece  of  trouble 
I  propose  giving  you — that  is  to  procure  me  a  Scotch  lassie’s  equipment 
for  a  picture  I  am  proposing  to  paint  to  be  called  "  Michael  Scott’s  Woo¬ 
ing  ” — need  I  say  with  the  laudable  view  of  displaying  the  characteristic 
habits  of  a  mutual  friend’s  worthy  ancestry?  However  I  only  wish  to 
give  you  this  trouble  if  it  gives  you  no  trouble  at  all, — for  I  don’t  exactly 
know  whether  the  things  would  quite  suit  my  purpose  if  I  did  get  them ! 
Only  I  should  much  like  to  have  them  if  not  putting  you  to 
inconvenience. 

William  is  here  this  evening  and  joins  in  kindest  regards.  He  is  just 
back  from  Germany — chiefly  Nuremberg  and  Munich — where  he  has  seen 
a  good  many  enjoyable  things.  He  called  on  Kaulbach  and  found  him 
a  kindly  old  fellow  with  a  sly  touch  of  satire  about  him.  Having  heard 


(1)  The  large  painting  of  ”  Dante’s  Dream,”  for  which  he  had  already 
made  some  preliminary  studies. 

(2)  Gems  of  French  Art  (London,  1871). 

(3)  In  1870  Bell  Scott  purchased  Bellevue  House,  Chelsea,  which 
became  his  London  home  for  the  rest  of  his  working  days. 
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from  William  that  his  former  pupil  Miss  Howitt*  had  married  and  was 
not  blessed  with  a  family,  he  sent  her  by  W.’s  hands  the  appropriate 
present  of  a  photograph  from  his  picture  of  the  Happy  Mother! 

I  have  seen  unusually  little  of  friends  lately,  having  been  much  at 
work  and  even  improved  my  hours  of  bed  time  and  rising  to  some  appre¬ 
ciable  extent.  My  picture  got  on  incredibly  fast  for  some  time  at  first ; 
but  as  such  things  happen,  it  began  to  hang  fire  just  ais  I  thought  every¬ 
thing  was  getting  secured  and  has  dragged  on  slower  ever  since.  How¬ 
ever  it  does  still  progress  for  all  that,  and  if  I  go  on  steadily  at  it  I 
can't  well  fail  to  get  it  pretty  nearly  done  within  the  year. 

New  bards  are  rife.  Nine  of  them — ^reckoning  old  Brown  and  Nolly* 
as  two — supped  together  at  Fitzroy  Square  the  other  night  as  you  may 
have  heard  from  W.  B.  He  viewed  his  rising  brethren  from  afar  with 
a  sardonic  eye,  but  might  perhaps  have  softened  its  ray  if  he  had  heard 
their  reverential  views  on  his  poetry  as  I  walked  home  in  their  company. 
The  youths  in  question  are  two — O’Shaughnessy  and  Payne — both  clever 
artistic  poets,  the  former  especially,  and  showing  a  decided  advance  in 
the  practice  of  the  art  as  an  art  in  our  day — that  is  I  mean  they  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  result  which  I  think  is  becoming  apparent  in  poetic  crafts¬ 
manship. 

I  suppose  you  have  not  had  Miss  Losh  at  Penkill,  and  am  anxious  to 
know  how  she  is.  I  presume  she  must  have  uncomfortable  news  (if  any) 
of  her  Paris  circle  of  friends.  I  must  write  her  shortly  and  send  her  a 
batch  of  my  reviews  which  have  been  preserved  by  my  mother  and  other 
true  believers, — that  is  all  but  the  abusive  ones. 

I  was  rejoiced  to  hear  that  you  were  none  the  worse  for  past  casual 
ailments,  though  hooping  cough  sounded  portentous!  I  am  pretty  well 
and 

Affectionately  yours, 

D.  G.  Rossetti. 

Two  Other  long  letters  are  dated  respectively  August 
24th  and  November  3rd,  1875.  These  were  summarised 
in  Bell  Scott’s  Autobiographical  Notes,  Vol.  II,  pp.  213- 
216,  but  were  there  wrongly  represented  as  forming  a 
single  letter  under  the  second  date.  There  are  also  minor 
inaccuracies  in  some  of  the  passages  quoted,  and  the 
order  of  the  summary  does  not  represent  the  sequence  of 
either  letter  correctly.  This  is  not  the  place,  however,  to 
correct  these  errors  in  detail;  but  two  sentences  may  be 
quoted  from  the  letter  of  August  24th,  both  for  their 
inherent  interest  and  because  they  significantly  recall  the 
advice  which  Leigh  Hunt  had  given  Rossetti  in  1848 
{Family  Letters  I,  122-3) :  “  As  for  poetry,  it  seems  to  have 

(i)  Anna  Mary  Howitt,  author  of  An  Art-Student  in  Munich  (2  vols., 
1853),  married  (1859)  Alaric  Alfred  Watts,  son  of  Alaric  Watts,  and 
settled  down  near  Rossetti,  in  Cheyne  Walk. 

{2)  Oliver  Madox  Brown,  son  of  Ford  Madox  Brown. 
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fled  afar  from  me;  and,  indeed,  it  has  no  such  nourishing 
savour  about  it  as  painting  can  boast,  but  is  rather  a  hungry 
affair  to  follow.  Nevertheless,  I  mean  to  write  some  more 
poems  yet,  and  good  ones  too.” 

Another  (undated)  letter,  possibly  earlier  than  these 
last,  apparently  refers  to  a  gift  of  the  set  of  poets  edited, 
none  too  carefully,  with  biographies,  by  the  Rev.  George 
Gilfillan  (1813-1878).  The  “  Tacit  One,”  I  take  it, 
guided  by  a  reference  of  Bell  Scott’s  to  “  our  classical 
friend  Quartus  Tacitus  ”  {Autobio graphical  Notes  II,  168), 
means  the  “  dummy  ”  hand  at  whist.  Rossetti  (says 
Sir  John  Skelton,  Table  Talk  of  Shirley,  p.  77)  “  liked  a 
rubber,  though  he  was  a  poor  player,  and  rather  addicted 
to  abstruse  speculations  on  the  reasons  which  had  induced 
him  to  play  the  wrong  card.” 

Thursday. 

(n.d.) 

My  dear  Miss  Boyd, 

How  extremely  good  of  you  to  remember  me  as  to  the  British  Poets. 
The  thought  is  as  welcome  as  the  gift.  I  have  placed  on  a  shelf  ready 
to  hand  many  volumes  into  which  I  shall  not  long  delay  to  look — some 
I  have  been  specially  wishing  for  lately.  I  think  there  can  hardly  be 
another  edition  so  well  suited  to  gas-blinking  eyes  like  mine.  The  type 
is  most  excellent,  and  the  editing  evidently  careful.  I  suppose  poor 
Chaucer  was  rather  too  much  here  and  there  for  the  Revd.  George,  but  I 
am  glad  to  perceive  that  the  edition  is  certainly  not  in  other  respects 
“  familified.”  I  see  that,  though  a  Scotchman,  the  editor  sits  a  little 
upon  Burns  as  a  moral  being. 

I  hope  soon  we  may  have  another  evening  with  the  Tacit  One,  but  am 
a  little  uncertain  to-day  as  to  fixing  or  rather  suggesting. 

With  love  to  W.  B., 

Yours  affectionately, 

D.  G.  Rossetti. 

The  last  letter  in  the  correspondence  to  bear  a  date  of  ' 
Rossetti’s  own  is  a  somewhat  lengthy  one  of  November 
1 8th,  1879,  discussing  Scott’s  proposed  candidature  for 
the  Edinburgh  Chair  of  Fine  Art,  from  which  his  friends, 
Rossetti  included,  were  then  seeking  to  dissuade  him. 

“  Fancy  100  lectures  in  a  Session  to  be  given  by  a  man 
with  an  aversion  to  spouting  and  subject  to  uncertain 
health  as  we  must  remember  he  is !  ”  The  same  letter 
goes  on  to  tell  of  the  work  on  which  he  is  now  engaged, 
and  of  his  new  friend  Bates,  who  “  is  not  in  the  least  like. 
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a  dealer,  but  a  good  simple  soul  and  a  wild  enthusiast. 
He  lately  sent  me  2  portraits  supposed  to  be  Blake  and 
wife,  but  which  have  no  certainty  attached,  though  the 
Blake  is  assuredly  wonderfully  like  him,  and  Mrs.  Palmer 
(Linnell’s  sister),  who  had  known  him,  recognized  it  at 
once  without  anything  to  lead  to  recognition.” 

Later  than  this,  and  probably  the  last  letter  of  the 
series,  is  a  pleasant  note  dealing  with  a  family  gathering 
at  Penkill,  and  with  the  painting  of  “  The  Daydream  ”  (the 
lady  in  the  sycamore  tree),  which  was  finished  in  1880. 

28  May. 

(Endorsed  in  pencil  "  1880.”) 

My  dear  Miss  Boyd, 

I  very  much  regret  that  you  did  not  look  in  on  Monday.  It  happens 
that  for  a  few  days  I  have  the  framed  picture — replica  with  predella  sub¬ 
jects.  It  is  true,  you  have  seen  it  before,  but  a  frame  is  a  nimbus.  I 
have  often  wished  lately  that  I  could  have  shown  you  what  I  am  chiefly 
about — the  lady  in  the  Sycamore  tree — ^but  have  had  more  than  usual 
disappointments  with  it,  and  am  now  on  the  immediate  point  of  re-doing 
half  what  I  had  done.  It  will  come  right  at  last  no  doubt,  but  all  this 
has  prevented  my  having  anything  fit  to  show. 

Who  ever  heard  of  such  a  goodly  muster  of  cousins  out  of  a  Norse  Saga? 
Surely  either  embracing,  or  fighting,  or  both,  would  have  come  of  it  in 
the  original  Icelandic!  I  trust  one  at  least  has  clung  to  your  skirts  to 
keep  you  company  at  Penkill.  Really  one  wonders  at  your  undertaking 
such  a  spell  of  solitude  before  Scotus  is  free  to  move.  But  after  all  I 
suppose  there  is  much  to  do  ...  . 

Yesterday  I  got  a  blessed  Grand  Jury  summons,  and  have  set  Watts 
to  work  to  elude  it.  I  don’t  know  [how]  it  will  turn  up. 

I  saw  my  mother  and  Christina  the  other  evening.  Both  seemed  well 
and  spoke  of  having  seen  you  lately. 

With  truest  remembrances. 

Yours  affectionately, 

D.  G.  Rossetti. 

Among  the  Penkill  papers  are  also  a  number  of  short 
letters  from  Christina  Rossetti.  From  these  three 
passages  may  be  quoted  by  way  of  epilogue  :  all  subsequent 
to  Gabriel’s  death  in  1882. 


30,  Torrington  Square, 

London,  W.C. 
October  23,  1882. 

My  dear  Alice, 

I  think  you  will  read  my  letter  with  both  pleasure  and  pain.  My 
dearest  Mother  sends  love  to  you,  and  hopes  it  will  please  you  to  accept 
from  her  a  trifling  remembrance  of  your  dear  friend  who  so  truly  admired 
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you,  our  own  Gabriel.  Among  a  few  things  yesterday  divided  between 
herself  and  William  is  the  brass  plate  of  a  sundial — perhaps  the  very  one 
in  the  old  Cheyne  Walk  garden — about  5^  inches  square.  .  .  .  May  we 
send  it  you  down  to  Penkill? — and  think  of  it  as  marking  time  somewhere 
in  the  beautiful  place  where  you  and  Miss  Losh  cared  for  himself  and  for 
his  health  so  kindly.  .  .  . 

30,  Torrington  Square,  London,  W.C. 

Monday  morning 
(n.d.). 

My  dear  Alice, 

.  .  .  To-day  we  start  the  dial  on  its  travels :  and  could  we — but  truly 
we  cannot! — ^accompany  it,  we  should  then  behold  a  spot  my  Mother 
loves  by  intuition  and  I  by  experience.  .  .  . 

And  finally  this,  which  is  undated  but  bears  the  post¬ 
mark  December  19th,  1882,  and  has  reference  to  the 
projected  memorial  exhibition  of  Rossetti’s  works  at  the 
Burlington  Club,  following  that  at  the  winter  exhibition 
of  the  Royal  Academy  (January,  1883). 

30,  Torrington  Square,  W.C. 
Monday  morning. 

My  dear  Alice, 

My  Mother  and  I  join  in  such  love  and  thanks  as  respond  to  the 
truly  kind  thoughtfulness  of  your  gift.  Though  I  cannot  wish  to  revisit 
the  pretty  old  place  now  that  it  is  no  longer  its  real  self  to  me,  I  value  in 
proportion  the  record  of  what  it  was.  How  beautiful  all  used  to  be !  .  .  . 

We  have  not  yet  heard  direct  from  the  Burlington  Club.  ...  I  hope 
this  additional  exhibition  is  not  a  mistaken  outcome  of  good  will :  I  could 
not  bear  my  dear  Gabriel’s  name  and  fame  to  pall  upon  a  glutted  public, — 
but  very  likely  this  is  a  mere  morbid  apprehension. 

Always  your  affectionate 

Christina  G.  Rossetti. 


DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI :  A  CENTENARY 
CRITICISM 

By  Evelyn  Waugh 

Centenaries  have  been  crowding  in  upon  us  with  rather 
embarrassing  profusion  during  the  last  few  years,  each 
with  its  little  crop  of  reprints  and  biographies,  but,  weari¬ 
some  as  no  doubt  they  tend  to  become,  they  serve  the  very 
useful  purpose  of  providing  the  occasion  for  reconsider¬ 
ing  one  by  one  and  reassessing  the  great  bulk  of  exalted 
reputations  that  was  the  legacy  of  the  Victorian  age.  In  no 
case  is  this  more  salutary  than  in  that  of  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti.  His  pictures  hang  in  the  public  galleries,  his 
poems  are  in  the  anthologies,  his  name  is  familiar  to  the 
least  erudite,  but  there  is,  notwithstanding,  a  peculiar 
vagueness  about  his  fame ;  he  seems  to  stand  in  his  period 
like  some  Dantesque  figure  in  one  of  his  own  canvases, 
dominant  but  singularly  ill-defined.  His  contemporaries 
are  as  much  to  blame  for  this  as  we  are.  During  his  life¬ 
time  a  golden  haze  had  already  begun  to  accumulate  about 
his  melancholy  and  secluded  genius,  which  Theodore 
Watts-Dunton’s  Aylwyn  did  little  to  dissipate.  “  What 
a  supreme  man  is  Rossetti  f  ”  wrote  Philip  Bourke 
Marston,  the  blind  poet.  “  Why  is  he  not  some  great  exiled 
king  that  we  might  give  our  lives  in  trying  to  restore  him 
to  his  kingdom?”  “You  must  not  say  anything  about 
Rossetti,”  said  Whistler  on  his  deathbed,  “  Rossetti  was 
a  king.”  When  this  species  of  admiration  begins  to  fail 
its  place  is  too  often  taken  by  ridicule  or  neglect.  At  the 
present  time,  a  hundred  years  after  Rossetti’s  birth,  his 
fame  seems  in  real  danger  of  extinction.  How  far  can  we 
reconcile  his  contemporary  eminence  with  modern  critical 
standards,  and  how  far,  in  surveying  the  course  of  his  life, 
can  we  recapture  a  glimpse  of  that  intangible  vesture  of 
romance  which  he  wore  so  easily  ? 

The  circumstances  of  his  childhood  are  significant.  He 
was  born  on  May  12th,  1828,  at  No.  38,  Charlotte  Street, 
Fitzroy  Square,  the  second  of  four  highly  gifted  and  recep¬ 
tive  children  born  in  successive  years.  His  father, 
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Professor  Gabriele  Rossetti,  of  King’s  College,  had  had 
an  exciting  youth  in  Italy.  Born  of  illiterate  peasant  stock, 
he  had  risen  to  prominence  under  the  Napoleonic  regime, 
and  had  filled  the  posts  of  secretary  to  the  Department 
of  Instruction  at  Rome  and  curator  of  the  bronzes  at  the 
Museo  Borbonico  at  Naples.  When  “  Bomba  ”  came  back 
in  1815  he  had  become  a  liberal  and  an  inflammatory  poet. 
In  1820  he  was  among  the  organisers  of  a  highly  success¬ 
ful  little  revolution,  and  in  1821  was  in  hiding  under  sen¬ 
tence  of  death.  Sir  Graham  More,  an  English  admiral, 
rescued  him  and  took  him  to  Malta,  from  where  he 
travelled  to  Bloomsbury.  From  then  onwards  his  adven¬ 
tures  were  purely  studious.  He  married  Frances  Polidori, 
a  governess,  half  Italian  by  birth,  and  devoted  himself  to 
scholarship  :  a  scholarship  which  had  for  its  chief  concern 
the  detection  of  concealed  messages  in  the  works  of  the 
Italian  poets. 

This  side  of  their  father’s  life  had  little  interest  for  the 
Rossetti  children,  and  the  delight  which  later  they  all  took 
in  Dante  was  entirely  of  their  own  discovering  and  quite 
independent  of  any  cyphers  or  anagrams  his  poems  might 
contain.  Nor  were  they  interested  in  the  political  ques¬ 
tions  that  were  feverishly  debated  in  their  father’s  dining¬ 
room.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose,  however,  that  they  were 
not  deeply  influenced  by  the  atmosphere  of  the  household. 
It  was  an  atmosphere  of  exile,  lamentation,  and  intrigue. 
Almost  every  Italian  who  came  to  London,  from  the 
humblest  organ-grinder  to  the  liberal  aristocrat  of  the 
Risorgimento,  found  himself  at  some  time  or  another 
receiving  the  modest  but  ungrudged  hospitality  of  the 
Rossettis;  homeless  and  hunted  people  surrounded 
Rossetti  from  the  first,  and  one  can  only  surmise  how  much 
the  character  of  the  dark  declivity  of  his  later  years  may 
have  been  determined  at  his  father’s  table  in  Bloomsbury. 

From  the  first  it  was  recognised  that  Rossetti  was  to  be 
a  poet  or  a  painter,  or  both.  Disturbing  as  it  may  have 
been  in  other  ways,  the  Rossetti  family  was  one  in  which 
artistic  ability  had  every  chance  of  development.  They 
regarded  art  as  a  serious  business  of  life,  not  as  a  fad 
or  a  hobby ;  and  never  even  when  their  finances  were  most 
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seriously  embarrassed  and  Rossetti’s  output  at  its  lowest 
did  they  ever  question  his  ability  or  attempt  to  deflect  him 
from  following  his  vocation.  In  1846  he  entered  the 
Academy  Antique  School  of  Drawing. 

II 

It  is  not  possible  in  this  essay  to  recount  in  detail  the 
story  of  Rossetti’s  life  and  work,  but  it  may  be  suggested 
very  conveniently  by  considering  five  pictures  painted  at 
different  stages  in  the  development  of  his  art  and  in  widely 
different  circumstances. 

First,  “Ecce  Ancilla  Domini,”  or  “  The  Annunciation” 
as  it  was  renamed  to  clear  it  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
taint  of  Popery.  The  original  hangs  in  the  National 
Gallery,  and  reproductions  may  be  seen  in  night  nurseries 
all  over  England.  It  represents  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the 
Angel  Gabriel ;  both  are  clothed  in  white,  and  there  are 
pale  flames  round  the  angel’s  feet.  Mary  newly  awakened 
shrinks  back  on  her  low  bed  in  startled  awe;  the  em¬ 
broidered  lily  at  which  she  has  been  working  hangs  by  her 
feet;  Christina  Rossetti  was  the  model  from  whom  he 
worked.  It  is  the  second  picture  he  ever  painted,  and  after 
his  name  appear  the  initials  P.  R.  B. 

“  Pre-Raphaelitism  ”  is  a  phrase  which  has  entered  into 
the  language  with  rather  confused  connotations.  It  may 
be  taken  loosely  to  mean  the  whole  aesthetic-mediaeval 
movement  from  the  publication  of  Ruskin’s  famous 
chapter,  “On  the  Nature  of  Gothic,”  to  the  foundation  of 
the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  including  in  its  too  ample  embrace 
the  Museums  at  Oxford  and  Swinburne’s  Poems  and 
Ballads.  In  this  movement  Rossetti  is  gloriously  eminent. 
But  if  we  restrict  pre-Raphaelitism  to  mean  the  ideals  of 
the  pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  we  find  it  to  be  totally 
foreign  and  intolerably  oppressive  to  Rossetti’s  real 
inclination.  Pre-Raphaelitism  in  this  sense,  as  Holman 
Hunt  understood  it,  was  in  essence  a  revolution  against 
the  baroque,  or  more  positively  a  “return  to  Nature.” 
Italian  painting  in  the  sixteenth  century  aimed  at  achieving 
an  organised  vitality  of  form  in  which  each  part  of  the 
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composition  was  subordinate  to  the  central  scheme.  The 
objects  to  be  represented  were  more  or  less  predetermined 
by  the  subject,  but  in  painting  the  picture  they  were  treated 
with  negligence  or  emphasis  according  as  they  contributed 
to  the  structure  of  the  whole.  The  tone  values  of  light  and 
shade  were  similarly  regarded  as  qualities  of  the  picture, 
decided  by  the  intellect,  not  as  the  qualities  of  the  scene 
perceived  directly  by  the  eye.  After  three  centuries  of  unin¬ 
telligent  imitation  these  admirable  principles  had  become 
debased  into  a  code  of  rules  whose  inadequacy  became  the 
more  painfully  apparent  as  generation  of  mediocrities 
succeeded  generation.  In  1849  Landseer  was  the 
favourite  of  the  public;  Dyce  of  the  connoisseur.  Year 
by  year  the  Academy  was  filled  from  ceiling  to  floor  with 
characterless  paintings,  all  of  which  observed  the 
academic  rules  and  sought  to  attract  attention  by  prettiness 
or  pathos  of  subject.  Clearly  it  was  time  either  to  revert 
to  the  source  or  to  try  something  new.  The  pre- 
Raphaelites  attempted  to  do  the  one  and  very  nearly  did 
the  other.  Photographic  reproduction  was  in  its  infancy, 
and  as  Millais  and  Holman  Hunt  were  too  poor  and  too 
busy  to  travel  they  cannot  be  blamed  for  their  ignorance 
of  primitive  Italian  painting.  They  had  never  seen  any  of 
the  works  of  Orcagna  and  Cimabue,  nor,  probably,  had 
they  even  heard  their  names.  The  period  before  Raphael 
became  in  their  minds  a  golden  age  in  which  artists  had 
done  what  they  themselves  wished  to  do.  Lured  by  the 
ancient  fallacy  of  the  noble  savage,  who  lives  by  the  light 
of  Nature,  they  assumed  that  pre-Renaissance  painting 
was  less  stylised  than  that  of  its  successors,  and  taking  the 
name  of  pre-Raphaelites  they  set  themselves  the  task  of 
the  conscientious  transcription  of  Nature — a  task,  needless 
to  say,  that  no  real  pre-Raphaelite  had  ever  attempted. 

Rossetti,  eager  to  paint  before  he  could  draw,  attached 
himself  to  Holman  Hunt  as  a  pupil,  and  his  first  finished 
picture,  “  The  Girlhood  of  the  Virgin  Mary,”  constituted 
the  whole  of  his  training.  “  The  Annunciation  ”  was  his 
second  exhibition  painting  begun  in  accordance  with  Hol¬ 
man  Hunt’s  precepts,  and  the  last  he  ever  finished.  It 
deliberately  eschews  any  rhythm.  It  was  Holman  Hunt’s 
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aim  that  his  pictures  should  be  “  like  windows  ”  opening 
from  the  walls  of  the  gallery ;  the  interest  was  to  be  diffused 
all  over  the  canvas,  each  part  of  the  composition  being  of 
equal  importance  as  the  reverent  study  of  some  natural 
object.  The  repose  of  “  The  Annunciation  ”  is  due  to  its 
instinctive  balance.  Rossetti  has,  unconsciously,  echoed 
and  repeated  the  lines  of  the  frame,  the  horizontal  and  the 
perpendicular,  dividing  up  his  canvas  into  a  diaper  of 
agreeably  disposed  rectangles.  It  is  the  last  time  that  the 
initials  P.R.B.  appear  after  Rossetti’s  name.  It  is  also 
the  last  time  Christina  Rossetti  sat  to  him  for  an  important 
painting.  His  spirit  was  soon  to  break  out  in  search  of 
other  types  of  beauty  and  other  types  of  love.  There  is  a 
tenderness  and  virginal  simplicity  in  the  conception  that  he 
was  never  to  recapture;  an  austerity  in  its  execution  that 
he  was  never  again  to  seek. 

Ill 

The  fresco  of  “  Launcelot  and  Guinever  ”  in  the  library 
of  the  Union  Society  at  Oxford  has  almost  wholly  vanished. 
One  can  just  discern  a  vague  discoloration  of  the  plaster 
between  the  round  windows ;  the  other  frescoes  are  as  bad  : 
that  is  all  that  is  left  of  the  band  of  brilliant  colour  which 
Coventry  Patmore  compared  to  the  border  of  an 
illuminated  missal. 

Rossetti  was  now  thirty  years  old;  a  boisterous,  asser¬ 
tive  young  man  at  the  forefront  of  “  the  movement,”  with  a 
reputation  growing  on  all  sides.  The  pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood  had  for  many  years  been  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Millais  was  now  accepted  by  the  Academy,  and  was 
advancing  steadily  on  the  easy  path  that  led  to  the 
Presidency  and  to  civil  honours;  Stephens  had  given  up 
painting  and  taken  to  criticism;  the  pendulum  of  Collin- 
son’s  religious  vacillations  had  come  to  a  standstill,  leav¬ 
ing  him  in  an  artistic  coma  from  which  he  rarely  stirred ; 
Deverell  was  dead;  Holman  Hunt  and  Woolner  still 
pressed  on  imperturbably,  but  a  personal  quarrel  separated 
them  from  Rossetti.  In  their  places  Rossetti  had  collected 
a  circle  of  friends  of  whom  he  was  the  unquestioned  leader. 
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most  of  them  considerably  his  juniors  in  age.  “  Topsy  ” 
Morris  and  Edward  Burne-Jones  had  gone  up  to  Oxford 
with  the  intention  of  taking  Holy  Orders;  here  they  had 
assembled  a  little  coterie  about  them,  mostly  composed  of 
theological  students  from  Pembroke,  whom  Burne-Jones 
had  known  in  Liverpool.  At  one  time  it  was  decided  to 
devote  “  Topsy’s”  considerable  fortune  to  the  endowment 
of  a  monastery  from  which  they  should  wage  “  a  crusade 
of  Holy  War  against  the  Spirit  of  the  Age,”  but  gradually 
they  found  that  the  architecture  and  the  illuminated  manu¬ 
scripts  usurped  a  more  and  more  prominent  place  in  their 
discussions,  until  the  monastery  became  wholly  secularised 
and  devoted  to  the  crusade  against  machine-made  taste, 
which  Ruskin  was  already  prosecuting  in  his  lecture  tours 
all  over  the  country.  In  this  mood  they  met  Rossetti,  who, 
in  his  exuberance,  his  glowing  incisiveness  of  speech,  and 
his  exquisite  mediaeval  water  colours,  seemed  the  very 
embodiment  of  all  they  had  been  seeking.  Morris  and 
Burne-Jones  settled  near  him  in  London  at  Red  Lion 
Square.  Morris  had  already  begun  on  a  career  as  an 
architect  and  as  a  poet,  but  Rossetti,  at  this  stage,  would 
not  allow  that  anything  was  worth  doing  except  painting. 
“  If  any  man  has  poetry  in  him,  let  him  paint,”  he  said, 
“  for  it  has  all  been  written  already,  and  people  are  only 
just  beginning  to  paint  it.”  Not  only  was  Burne-Jones  to 
become  a  painter,  but  Morris  too.  Two  years  followed  of 
slangy  good  fellowship  and  gaiety.  Rossetti  was  emanci¬ 
pating  himself  from  the  fastidious  patronage  of  Ruskin, 
and  building  up  a  connection  among  the  bourgeois  picture 
buyers  of  the  northern  industrial  towns.  He  was  generally 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  Movement, 
a  misconception  of  Ruskin’s  which  he  did  nothing  to  con¬ 
tradict.  Then  in  the  Long  Vacation  of  1858  he  was  taken 
by  Woodward,  the  arch-fiend  of  Oxford  architecture,  to 
see  the  new  Union  Society  buildings.  The  debating  hall, 
now  the  library,  fired  his  imagination,  and  he  offered  to 
recruit  a  party  of  artists  to  decorate  the  provocative  strip 
of  bare  wall  between  the  gallery  and  the  roof.  He  himself 
would  do  two,  or  possibly  three,  of  the  frescoes.  The  build¬ 
ing  committee  agreed  too  readily,  and  in  a  few  weeks  Morris 
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was  at  work,  painting  feverishly  with  small  water-colour 
brushes  upon  the  damp  plaster.  Rossetti,  Val  Prinsep, 
Spencer  Stanhope,  Hungerford  Pollen,  came  down  later, 
and  for  a  time  the  work  progressed  pleasantly.  The 
Union  paid  for  their  expenses,  and  when  term  began  the 
artists  found  themselves  in  a  delightful  position.  They 
dined  at  High  Table  and  drank  with  Algernon  Swinburne 
at  Balliol,  and  lived  very  comfortably  in  the  High;  but 
the  work  never  got  finished.  None  of  them  knew  any¬ 
thing  of  the  very  special  technique  required  for  mural 
decoration.  While  they  were  still  at  work  damp  began  in 
places  to  absorb  the  colours,  while  in  others  the  paint 
flaked  off  as  soon  as  it  was  dry.  Morris  was  cured  of  being 
a  painter;  the  band  of  young  artists  disappeared,  and  a 
Mr.  Riviere  was  hired  to  finish  the  pictures  off  as  best  he 
could.  Some  sketches  of  Rossetti’s  composition  have  sur¬ 
vived.  The  central  figure  is  of  a  young  girl  of  rich,  almost 
exotic,  beauty,  whose  abundant  black  hair  and  brooding 
eyes  were  to  appear  again  and  again  in  Rossetti’s  painting. 
She  is  Jane  Biirdon,  who  is  i860  became  Mrs.  William 
Morris. 


IV 

“  Beata  Beatrix  ”  and  “  Monna  Vanna  ”  hang  within 
a  few  yards  of  each  other  in  the  Tate  Gallery.  Each  is 
the  half-length  portrait  of  a  singularly  beautiful  woman, 
the  one  of  Elizabeth  Siddal,  the  other  of  Fanny  Cornforth. 
“Beata  Beatrix”  was  painted  after  Elizabeth  Siddal’s 
death,  the  culmination  of  a  long  series  of  exquisitely 
tender  studies.  It  was  consciously  designed  as  a  memorial 
of  Rossetti’s  tragic  marriage.  Walter  Deverell  originally 
discovered  Miss  Siddal  working  in  a  bonnet  shop  off 
Leicester  Square,  and  until  Rossetti  finally  engrossed  her 
to  himself  she  was  the  favourite  model  of  the  pre- 
Raphaelite  circle.  Rossetti  was  probably  engaged  to  her 
as  early  as  1851,  but  a  peculiar  secretiveness  in  the  girl 
forbade  any  announcement  even  to  their  most  intimate 
friends.  He  painted  and  drew  from  her  continually,  filling 
every  drawer  in  his  little  rooms  at  Chatham  Place  with 
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inspired  studies.  Ruskin  remarked  how  it  seemed  to  cure 
him  of  all  his  worst  faults  merely  to  look  at  her,  but  it 
was  an  incalculably  distressing  period,  and  one  which  over¬ 
shadowed  and  embittered  his  entire  life.  Like  the  young 
lover  in  the  H eptameron,  he  suddenly  found  himself  con¬ 
fronted  with  mortality  and  corruption  in  the  thing 
dearest  to  him,  for  from  the  time  of  their  first  acquaintance 
Elizabeth  Siddal  was  a  dying  woman;  her  very  beauty  was 
symptomatic  of  underlying  disease,  and  the  time  of  their 
engagement  was  rendered  wretched  by  her  successive 
breakdowns.  Ruskin  did  all  he  could  to  help.  He  sent 
her  abroad,  supplied  her  with  money,  and  tended  her  like 
some  precious  work  of  art.  In  i860,  while  she  was  still 
convalescent  from  a  terrible  and  nearly  fatal  attack  of  ill¬ 
ness,  Rossetti  married  her.  In  1862  she  died  in  London  from 
an  overdose  of  laudanum,  which  the  coroner’s  jury  charit¬ 
ably  attributed  to  “  misadventure.”  “  Beata  Beatrix  ”  is 
Rossetti’s  amende.  It  represents  Elizabeth  Siddal  as 
Dante’s  Beatrice  dehumanised  and  exalted  in  a  death-like 
trance,  while  on  the  frame  he  has  inscribed  “  Quomodo 
sedet  sola  civitasT 

Fanny  Cornforth  represents  the  “Profane  Love”  of 
Rossetti’s  dichotomy.  He  found  her  eating  nuts  in  the 
street  in  1854,  and  from  then  until  a  few  months  before 
his  death  she  remained  his  ideal  type  of  physical  beauty 
and  physical  love.  She  was  by  nature  coarse  and  soulless, 
and  no  doubt  rumours  of  his  prolonged  connection  with 
her  gave  colour  to  the  attacks  levelled  against  him  by 
Robert  Buchanan  in  1871.  “  Monna  Vanna,”  the  most 

impassioned  portrait  of  her,  was  painted  in  the  prosperous 
and  apparently  happy  years  at  Cheyne  Row  which  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  death  of  his  wife.  Rossetti  was  now  earning 
an  income  of  about  three  thousand  a  year ;  he  entertained 
largely,  collected  china,  bric-a-brac  and  animals,  and  was 
to  all  outward  appearance  a  thoroughly  enviable  man. 
With  the  help  of  an  assistant  he  turned  out  a  regular 
succession  of  replicas  of  his  early  work  and  new  studies  of 
female  beauty,  variously  adorned,  with  an  almost  effort¬ 
less  profusion.  “  Monna  Vanna,”  in  its  opulence  and 
facility,  is  typical  of  the  series.  He  has  forsaken  the 
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restraint  of  the  pre-Raphaelites,  the  fading  romanticism 
of  the  aesthetes,  the  delicacy  of  his  own  early  love,  and  is 
frankly  enjoying  commercial  success  and  the  physically 
good  things  of  life. 


V 

“  Proserpine  ”  was  painted  at  Kelmscott  in  1874. 
Rossetti  was  now  a  very  different  man  from  the  expansive 
Hedonist  of  “  Monna  Vanna.”  In  1870  he  had  published 
his  collected  poems,  which  had  been  received  on  all  sides 
with  a  chatter  of  praise  and  admiration,  most  of  the  reviews 
being  written  by  his  personal  friends.  But  there  was  one 
critic,  Robert  Buchanan,  now  almost  forgotten,  but  well 
enough  known  in  his  time  as  poet,  playwright  and 
journalist,  who  for  personal  reasons  had  for  some  time 
been  awaiting  the  opportunity  for  a  direct  attack  upon  the 
morals  and  taste  of  the  Rossetti  circle.  The  attack  appeared 
pseudonymously  in  the  Contemporary  Review  eighteen 
months  after  the  publication  of  Rossetti’s  poems,  and  was 
printed  as  a  pamphlet  under  his  own  name  in  the  ensuing 
spring.  This  coarse  and  obviously  ill-intentioned  article, 
“  The  Fleshly  School,”  had  an  effect  wholly  out  of  propor¬ 
tion  with  its  real  significance  or  its  author’s  intentions. 
Only  Rossetti’s  intimate  friends  knew  that  the  apparently 
robust  and  self-confident  artist  was  actually  on  the  verge 
of  a  serious  breakdown.  For  some  years  he  had  been  a 
victim  to  the  grossest  immoderation  in  the  use  of  chloral, 
a  newly  discovered  drug,  which  he  had  begun  to  use  as  a 
sleeping  draught  under  the  impression  that  it  was  com¬ 
paratively  innocuous.  Buchanan’s  attack,  coming  upon 
him  at  a  time  when  he  was  incapable  of  resistance,  brought 
to  the  surface  all  the  lurking  morbidity  of  his  temperament. 
He  became  temporarily  insane,  attempted  suicide,  and 
never  afterwards  fully  recovered  his  reason  from  the  per¬ 
secution  mania  which  now  beset  him.  In  1872  he  took 
up  his  residence  at  Kelmscott,  William  Morris’s  home,  a 
tragically  incongruous  figure  in  the  sunny  little  Cotswold 
Manor.  “  Proserpine  ”  is  his  most  important  work  in  this 
period.  It  is  a  portrait  of  Jane  Morris,  standing  in  brooding 
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melancholy  in  the  subterranean  light,  torn  from  the  dipt 
yews  and  water  meadows  to  the  netherworld  of  the  ancients. 
All  Rossetti’s  sense  of  exile  and  frustration  have  gone  to 
the  painting. 

From  the  time  that  he  left  Kelmscott  until  the  time  of 
his  death  Rossetti  lived  a  life  of  almost  complete  seclusion 
at  Cheyne  Row,  rarely  leaving  his  own  garden  except  for 
an  occasional  midnight  w^alk  in  Regent’s  Park.  One 
might  add  one  more  picture  to  the  list — “  La  Pia,”  a 
distressing  work  of  prematurely  faltering  hand  and  brain, 
ill  drawn  and  inhuman.  It  represents  the  wife  of  Italian 
romance  imprisoned  by  her  husband  in  a  tower  overlooking 
the  poisonous  Maremma  marshes,  slowly  dying  of  their 
exhalations  :  a  melancholy  and  symbolic  conclusion  to  a 
life’s  work  which  began  with  the  sweet  girlhood  of  Mary 
the  Virgin. 

It  is  easy  to  see  what  it  was  in  Rossetti’s  life  and  per¬ 
sonality  which  captivated  the  imaginations  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries.  His  value  to  us  is  a  different  matter.  All  his 
art,  poetry  as  well  as  painting,  is  essentially  human  and 
personal,  two  qualities  which  modern  criticism  does  not 
regard  with  sympathy.  While  he  was  at  work  on  “  Proser¬ 
pine  ”  Cezanne,  unrecognised  and  unrequited,  was  pain¬ 
fully  discovering  new  principles  which  were  to  make 
Rossetti’s  work  seem  singularly  pretentious  and  immature 
to  the  next  generation;  but  sooner  or  later  his  discoveries 
will  have  become  commonplace.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
anything  which  has  ever  given  genuine  pleasure  to  cultured 
people  will  do  so  again.  Rossetti,  in  painting  and  poetry, 
gave  melodious  expression  to  the  regrets  and  aspirations 
of  baffled  humanity,  and  cannot  ever  for  very  long  suffer 
complete  neglect,  though  it  hardly  seems  conceivable  that 
the  full  praises  of  his  contemporaries  will  ever  be  re-echoed. 


TOWARDS  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY 


By  J.  H.  Harley 

History  appears  to  observe  the  law  of  the  Hegelian 
dialectic — it  progresses  through  pain  and  trouble  to  its 
destined  goal.  In  1926  and  1927  the  atmosphere  was  heavy 
with  the  portents  of  storm.  The  Coal  Commission 
showed  a  rooted  antithesis  of  opinion  between  masters  and 
men — the  masters  accusing  the  men  of  slacking,  the  men 
accusing  the  masters  of  withholding  the  truth.  The  Food 
Council  was  publishing  damaging  revelations  about 
the  retail  trades.  In  presence  of  agents  of  the  great  rail¬ 
way  magnates  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas  was  asking  the  National 
Railway  Board  whether  it  was  just  and  proper  that  a 
family  of  six  with  48^.  a  week  should  suffer  a  reduction  of 
45.  in  their  total  income.  Fitters  and  turners  and  ship¬ 
wrights  were  crying  out  in  tribulation  of  spirit  that  they, 
the  highly  skilled  mechanicians  of  the  Labour  army,  were 
compelled  to  work  at  lower  wages  than  the  parcel  porter, 
the  municipal  employee  and  the  dock  labourer.  The 
Government  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  deeply  stung  to  some 
appearance  of  animation,  flung  a  subsidy  to  the  miners 
much  as  a  casual  stranger  might  throw  a  bone  to  a  stray 
dog.  There  was  no  one  to  take  the  helm  and  steer  by  the 
stars.  The  country  drifted  helplessly  on  to  the  General 
Strike  and  the  long-drawn  and  devastating  miners’  strike 
that  followed.  But  even  these  were  not  all.  A  punitive 
Act  was  passed  designed  to  fetter  the  unions,  and  keep 
the  boldest  of  their  members  in  their  place.  Certain  pro¬ 
posals  which  designed  to  reform  the  House  of  Lords 
appeared  to  menace  the  approach  of  Revolution.  The 
whole  social  life  was  tending  to  a  hopeless  climax. 

Yet  the  Zeitgeist  can  never  be  daunted.  When  the 
storm  is  over  the  darkest  of  the  clouds  clears  away.  Only 
a  very  few  months  of  1928  have  yet  run  their  course  but 
already  that  very  General  Council  of  the  T.U.C.,  which 
was  the  scapegoat  of  the  General  Strike,  has  held  a  meet- 
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ing  with  a  group  of  big  business  employers,  of  which  Sir 
Alfred  Mond  is  chairman.  The  meeting  had  large  ideals 
and  hopes.  It  sought  to  explore  some  of  the  fundamental 
problems  of  Industrial  Democracy.  It  was  to  discuss 
“  without  prejudice  the  industrial  problems  facing  the 
country,”  and  among  others  “  the  future  status  of  the 
workers  in  relation  to  management,  and  the  demand  for  a 
voice  in  deciding  economic  and  financial  policy  as  well  as 
workshop  conditions  and  methods.” 

No  one  can  deny  the  courage  which  the  Council  of 
the  T.U.C.  has  shown  in  entertaining  this  wide-ranging 
invitation  from  the  employers.  That  they  did  shows  con¬ 
clusively  that  organised  Labour  is  out  for  a  step  by  step 
development  and  for  frank  and  free  discussion  of  all  the 
outstanding  points  of  difference.  The  results  and  findings 
of  the  Conference  are  yet  to  be  disclosed,  but,  even  whilst 
we  have  barely  passed  the  threshold,  it  may  be  permissible 
to  enquire  in  what  direction  the  two  parties  are  moving.^ 
That  question,  it  may  be  replied,  it  is  impossible  to  answer. 
But  just  as  we  are  disposed  to  pass  it  by,  we  remember 
that  two  books  have  appeared,  one  Industry  and  Politics, 
by  Sir  Alfred  Mond  himself,  the  other,  Britain's  Industrial 
Future,  the  report  of  the  Liberal  Industrial  Enquiry. 

These  two  books  are  important  because  they  show  the 
paths  of  movements,  not  of  individuals.  Therefore  they 
may  enable  us  to  foretell  in  what  direction  the  meeting 
at  Burlington  House  may  be  invited  to  take  a  step  towards 
Industrial  Democracy.  Sir  Alfred’s  book  may  be  taken 
as  the  view  of  big  business.  He  is  all  for  the  rationalisa¬ 
tion  of  industry.  He  is  international  in  scope,  and  recom¬ 
mends  mergers,  combines  and  cartels.  He  would,  by 
joining  concern  to  concern  in  vertical  and  horizontal  com¬ 
binations,  reduce  costs  of  production  and  systematically 
adjust  supply  to  demand.  On  that  account  he  is  inclined 
to  be  somewhat  contemptuous  of  mere  “  nationalisation  of 
industry,”  because  his  net  is  cast  with  a  very  much  wider 
throw.  On  the  other  hand  the  Liberal  Report  may  be 
termed  the  manifesto  of  the  smaller  trader.  In  its  pages 
we  hear  the  strident  voice  of  the  manufacturer  who  claims 
the  unfettered  right  to  manage  his  own  business  in 
his  own  autocratic  way.  The  Liberal  partner  in  an  old 
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family  business  never  ceases  to  eulogise  competition,  that 
sweetly  reasonable  method  of  “  trial  and  error,”  which 
gives  victory  to  the  deserving  and  sends  the  thriftless  to 
the  wall.  The  compilers  of  this  interesting  volume, 
indeed,  put  unblushingly  at  the  forefront  of  its  enquiry 
the  dictum  that  “  as  regards  ordinary  small  scale  business, 
operated  by  partnership,  private  firms  and  individuals,  we 
have  nothing  to  say  and  see  no  occasion  for  any  change.” 

However,  if  we  read  the  Liberal  Report  attentively,  and 
endeavour  to  piece  together  its  many  recommendations  of 
this  and  that  new  organisation  as  parts  of  a  well-considered 
whole,  we  find  that,  like  many  other  ancient  documents,  it 
appears  to  show  the  hands  of  two  sets  of  redactors. 
Redactors  Number  One  inspired  the  sections  dealing  with 
public  concerns  and  corporations,  joint  stock  companies 
and  municipal  enterprises.  This  set  of  redactors  inclines 
to  go  a  good  way  in  the  direction  of  Burlington  House, 
though  they  are  continually  held  back  by  consideration  for 
their  compeers.  Redactors  Number  Two  have  no  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  movement  towards  industrial  Rationalisa¬ 
tion.  They  are  even  inclined  to  think  that  whatever 
concessions  you  may  make  to  him,  the  workman  must 
ultimately  be  kept  in  his  place.  Their  spirit  pervades  the 
sections  of  the  book  dealing  with  “  Industrial  Relations,” 
with  their  somewhat  grudging  concession  of  powers  to  the 
Works  Councils,  and  their  illuminating  and  summary  state¬ 
ment  that  “  the  terms  on  which  new  capital  shall  be  raised, 
the  best  way  of  meeting  the  shock  of  bad  trade,  the 
possibility  and  probable  effects  of  expansion,  the  problem 
of  marketing,  the  prices  of  material,  the  conclusion  of 
’  working  agreements  with  other  concerns,  are  questions  on 
which  the  workman  qua  workman  has  no  special  knowledge 
and  no  contribution  of  value  to  make  unless  he  happens  to 
be  the  sort  of  man  who  ought  to  be  in  a  managerial  position. 
During  discussions  on  such  points  a  workman  director 
would  be  apt  to  sit  dumb  and  dubious,  only  half 
understanding  what  was  going  on.” 

Redactors  Number  Two  would  evidently  not  feel 
particularly  happy  on  the  day  that  Burlington  House  may 
propose  to  discuss  the  workers’  “  demand  for  a  voice  in 
dealing  with  economic  and  financial  policy  as  well  as  work- 
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shop  conditions  and  methods.”  They  remind  us  of  I 
Pluto’s  semi-playful  suggestion  that,  to  support  the 
supremacy  of  his  philosophic  rulers  over  the  other  sections 
of  his  Republic,  these  others  should  be  informed  that  men 
were  constructed  of  different  materials,  the  rulers  of  gold, 
the  warriors  of  silver,  and  the  others  of  a  baser  metal.  Do 
the  Redactors  Number  Two  imagine  that  though  the  enter¬ 
prising  capitalist  entre-preneur  is  constructed  of  silver,  the 
worker  is  only  built  up  of  ordinary  clay?  If  they  do,  they 
have  in  some  way  got  out  of  vital  contact  with  the  spirit  of 
the  workers,  and  they  are  unaware  of  the  strength  of  the  j 
movement  that  is  working  in  the  direction  of  complete 
Industrial  Democracy.  The  late  Mark  Pattison  was  once 
asked  in  the  leisurely  Victorian  days  what  was  the  most 
significant  feature  of  the  Britain  of  his  time.  He  replied  i 
unhesitatingly  that  it  was  the  fact  that  5,000,000  of  the 
people  possessed  nothing  but  their  weekly  wage. 

The  answer  was  pregnant  with  fate.  Few  at  that  time 
were  at  all  concerned  with  the  fact,  and  were,  therefore,  1 
not  at  all  inclined  to  anticipate  a  future  demand  for  com-  ^ 
plete  Industrial  Democracy.  Those  w^ere  the  days  when  ^ 

nobody,  or  almost  nobody,  would  be  found  to  dispute  the  ^ 

conclusion  of  the  Liberal  Report  that  “  as  regards  ordinary  j 
small  scale  business  operated  by  partnerships,  private  firms 
and  individuals,  we  have  nothing  to  say  and  see  no  j 
occasion  for  any  change.”  George  Eliot  in  one  of  her 
Essays  introduces  the  Felix  Holt  of  her  novel  haranguing 
his  fellow-workers  and  telling  them  that  if  they  only 
educated  themselves  at  their  Workers’  College  they  would 
be  securely  inoculated  against  any  revolutionary  ten-  - 
dencies.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  one  of  his  Midlothian 
speeches,  took  occasion  to  compare  Capital  and  Labour  to 
oarsmen  in  the  same  boat,  and  warned  the  two  rowers  that,  ; 
if  they  did  not  pull  together,  they  would  overturn  their 
common  craft.  It  was  only  Mark  Pattison  who  saw  that 
so  long  as  so  many  of  the  workers  were  at  the  mercy  of 
the  whim  of  their  employer  with  nothing  to  stand  between  j 
them  and  the  workhouse,  so  long  there  was  being  sown  the 
seeds  of  many  future  troubles. 

It  was  in  the  autocracy  of  the  small  industries,  too,  where 
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the  Liberal  compilers  “  see  no  occasion  for  change  ”  that 
the  iron  entered  into  the  soul  of  the  men  who  were  fore¬ 
most  among  the  workers  in  the  fight  for  Industrial 
Democracy.  Keir  Hardie  tells  us,  for  example,  that  it  was 
when  a  callow  and  sorely  harassed  youngster  he  was  sent 
to  run  errands  for  a  high-class  baker  in  Glasgow  to  the 
tune  of  three  shillings  and  sixpence  a  week,  that  he  had 
the  experience  which  made  him  a  rebel  against  the  estab¬ 
lished  industrial  order  all  his  days.  His  father  was 
unemployed.  His  mother  was  in  delicate  health.  He 
was  the  only  bread-winner,  and  one  particular  wet  morning 
he  arrived  at  the  shop  drenched  to  the  skin  and  bare-footed 
and  hungry.  He  was  fifteen  minutes  late,  and  he  was  at 
once  told  that  he  was  wanted  upstairs  by  the  master.  He 
gives  us  a  vivid  tale  of  how  he  was  detained  for  some  time 
outside  the  dining-room  because  the  master  had  not 
finished  his  prayers.  He  was  then  told  he  was  summarily 
dismissed.  “To  make  you  more  careful  in  future,”  the 
master  added,  “  I  have  decided  to  fine  you  a  week’s 
wages.”  No  opportunity  was  given  him  for  an  explanation, 
and  the  disheartened  boy  wandered  about  the  street  most 
of  the  day  because  he  knew  his  mother  was  waiting  for 
his  wages.  In  face  of  testimonies  like  this,  and  of  the 
fact  that  at  this  very  time  a  Food  Council  with  inadequate 
powers  is  throwing  a  lurid  light  on  the  arbitrary  action 
of  many  sections  of  the  small  dealers,  it  is  incomprehensible 
that  the  Liberal  Report  should  conclude  in  such  a  light¬ 
hearted  way  that  there  is  no  recommendation  to  make. 

The  fact  is  that  it  is  not  from  the  small  dealer  or  the 
smaller  private  company  that  there  comes  this  demand 
which  raises  some  of  the  root  questions  of  Industrial 
Democracy.  As  the  Liberal  Report  quite  conclusively 
shows,  the  industrial  entrepreneur  still  claims  to  be  con¬ 
structed  of  other  and  more  valuable  material  than  the  men 
under  his  charge.  Karl  Marx  in  the  Manifesto  of  1848 
predicted  that  the  events  would  be  otherwise.  The  small 
trader  would  be  ruined  by  the  big  combines  and  he  would 
then  join  the  ranks  of  the  workers.  In  this  he  was  wrong; 
but  in  another  respect  he  was  undoubtedly  right.  It  is  the 
big  combines  that  are  going  to  point  the  way  to  a  new 
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democratisation  of  industry.  The  Liberal  Report  may  be 
suggestive  and  almost  indispensable  to  every  student  of 
economic  tendencies,  but  it  could  hardly  draw  the  Trade 
Union  leaders  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Burlington  House. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  big  business  movement  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  any  one  nation.  It  is  international  and  is  apparent 
not  only  in  Germany,  Britain,  and  the  United  States,  but 
even  in  the  case  of  such  a  young  Democracy  as  that  of 
Australia.  Addressing  the  Sydney  Constitutional  Club  on 
February  6th  Mr.  Bruce,  the  Commonwealth’s  Prime 
Minister,  said  that  the  Labour  position  had  now  reached 
that  final  stage  where  mutual  action  must  be  achieved  or 
“  the  dreadful  alternative  of  the  destruction  of  our  present 
civilisation  must  be  faced.”  To  save  civilisation  and  to 
point  the  way  forward  to  better  things,  he  asks  that  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  bring  the  two  sides  together 
on  “  key  ”  industries.  He  thinks  that  to  start  with  such  a 
conference  will  succeed  better  than  if  employers  and 
employees  were  appealed  to  as  a  whole. 

Sir  Alfred  Mond,  as  we  see  plainly  from  his  book,  agrees 
with  Mr.  Bruce.  Big  business  is  convinced  that  it  has  the 
industrial  world  before  it  to  win,  but  it  well  knows  that 
it  can  only  go  on  and  prosper  if  it  carries  along  with  it  the 
willing  assent  and  hearty  co-operation  of  the  workers  that 
it  employs.  Sir  Alfred  tells  us  again  and  again  that  he  is 
out  to  create  a  “  new  industrial  psychology  ”  or  to  improve 
“the  economic  condition  and  status  of  those  engaged  in 
industry,”  or  to  foster  “  an  atmosphere  of  greater  con¬ 
fidence  and  comradeship  between  co-partners  in  industry.” 
It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  he  commits  himself  to 
any  recognition  of  the  most  advanced  claims  of  industrial 
democracy.  But  he  does  not,  like  the  Liberal  Report,  bar 
discussion  of  them  at  the  outset.  In  relation  to  the  status 
of  the  worker  the  Liberals  make  recommendations  as  to 
workshop  conditions  and  methods.  Sir  Alfred  and  his 
colleagues  of  the  big  combines  are  willing  to  go  farther 
and  put  down  on  their  agenda  the  discussion  of  “  the  future 
status  of  the  workers  in  relation  to  management  and  the 
demand  for  a  voice  in  deciding  economic  and  financial 
policy.” 
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In  this  attitude  big  business  is  undoubtedly  right.  It  is 
certain  that  the  workers  will  never  willingly  co-operate  in 
building  up  the  fortunes  of  industry  if  they  are  informed 
at  the  outset  that  they  are  built  of  other  materials  than 
those  who  are  the  masters  and  that,  because  of  this  inferior 
status,  they  can  never  hope  to  have  any  appreciable 
influence  on  the  larger  questions  of  business  administra¬ 
tion  and  policy.  In  dealing  with  the  Labour  scheme  of 
managing  the  big  coal  industry  of  the  future,  the  Liberal 
Redactors,  or  shall  we  say  the  Liberal  Redactors  Number 
Two,  show  the  inadequacy  of  their  grasp  of  the  adminis¬ 
trative  problems  of  big-scale  business.  They  object  to  the 
Labour  demand  for  unification,  which  is  also  the  demand 
of  the  big  business  groups,  that  “  no  attempt  is  being  made 
to  unify  all  the  coal  mines  of  Germany  into  a  single 
trust.”  In  this  they  went  a  little  beyond  the  facts  of  the 
case,  for  it  was  stated  authoritatively  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  February  loth  that,  though  the  German  coal 
industry  might  seem  to  be  divided  into  three  or  four  com¬ 
bines,  yet  they  had  taken  care  that  there  should  be  one 
authority  to  speak  and  negotiate  in  their  name. 

So  much  for  the  inadequacy  of  the  Liberal  information 
as  to  the  administrative  methods  of  big  business ;  but  it  is 
when  the  Redactors  come  to  the  consideration  of  the 
democratic  government  of  the  Labour  Coal  and  Power 
Production  Council  that  they  excite  most  surprise.  They 
admit  that  this  is  not  bureaucratic  but  democratic,  but  they 
argue  that  there  can  be  no  wide  extension  of  the  principle 
of  popular  government  in  industry,  because  the  people 
cannot  really  be  trusted  to  elect  efficient  representatives. 
It  is  the  old  argument  which  was  employed  at  every  step 
against  political  democracy,  and  which  was  continually 
being  disproved  by  the  irresistible  logic  of  events.  As 
civilisation  advances  economic  plausibility  must  con¬ 
tinually  give  place  to  democratic  necessity.  It  is  not  the 
first  time  that  business  interests  have  discovered  that  they 
must  yield  ground  to  other  considerations.  In  the  terri¬ 
torial  arrangements  which  followed  the  Great  War  it  was 
more  than  once  found  necessary  to  subordinate  economic 
demands  to  the  political  principle  of  “  self-determination.” 
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In  relation  to  this  continuous  progress  in  an  economic 
direction  the  policy  of  the  Labour  Party  was  explained 
by  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  just  before  he  accepted  the 
seal  of  office  as  one  of  step-by-step  evolution  or,  in  the 
phrase  of  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  as  the  “evolution  of 
gradualness.”  Only  Mr.  MacDonald  made  one  important 
preliminary  proviso  that  no  step  should  be  final  but 
should  lead  insensibly  outward  to  a  step  further  in 
advance.  Now,  it  is  remarkable  that,  in  relation  to 
Industrial  Democracy,  both  big  business  as  exemplified 
by  Sir  Alfred  Mond  and  smaller  business  as  represented 
in  the  Liberal  Report  make  such  considerable,  even  if 
sometimes  such  revolutionary,  assumptions  that  we  cannot 
doubt  that  we  are  being  carried  in  a  direction  which  shall 
enable  the  worker  to  make  his  voice  more  conspicuously 
heard  in  the  general  organisation  of  industry.  Sir  Alfred 
Mond,  for  example,  does  not  at  the  present  time  go  so  far 
as  to  assert  that  he  is  prepared  to  admit  workers  on  equal 
terms  to  the  governing  bodies  of  any  of  his  great  Boards. 
At  times  he  speaks  as  if  democratic  claims  can  be  most 
easily  satisfied  by  a  bonus  on  production.  This  bonus  is 
intended  to  have  a  stimulative  effect  on  the  all-important 
increase  of  output,  just  as  under  the  profit-sharing  scheme 
of  his  own  chemical  industries  that  particular  worker  has 
the  biggest  wage  who  succeeds  in  eliminating  the  largest 
amount  of  loss  in  ammonia. 

It  is  obvious,  if  such  a  scheme  is  to  satisfy  the  worker, 
that  it  should  be  absolutely  fair,  and  the  worker  can  only 
be  sure  that  it  is  absolutely  fair  if  he  has  access  to  all  the 
relative  data  on  which  has  been  based  the  fixation  of  all 
its  details.  This,  however.  Sir  Alfred  does  not,  at  any 
rate  at  the  outset,  appear  to  be  willing  to  conceive.  In  the 
Mond-Nickel  scheme,  which  is  one  of  these  profit-sharing 
plans,  it  is  rather  autocratically  set  forth  that  “the  Board 
of  Directors  shall  by  resolution  vary  the  Standard  Cost 
in  such  manner  as  it  shall,  in  its  absolute  and  uncontrolled 
discretion,  determine,  having  regard  to  such  change, 
modification,  or  improvement,  and  the  Standard  Cost  as 
so  varied  shall  be  the  Standard  Cost  for  all  the  purposes 
of  the  scheme  until  again  varied  in  accordance  with  the 
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rule.”  Such  a  provision  could  only  be  defended  if  the 
worker  had  an  adequate  amount  of  representation  on  the 
Directorate  which  had  been  endowed  with  such  autocratic 
powers;  but  Sir  Alfred,  having  made  his  workers 
capitalists  by  giving  them  shares  in  the  business  concern, 
imagines,  at  least  it  looks  like  it,  that  the  fact  of  this 
endowment  will  exercise  an  appreciable  check  on  their 
desire  to  get  into  the  inner  arcana  of  a  great  business 
enterprise.  But  this  is  not  all.  Giving  shares  to  the 
worker  cannot  mean  very  much,  so  far  as  effective  influence 
on  the  business  is  concerned,  unless  you  and  your  com¬ 
peers  possess  between  you  some  appreciable  amount  of  the 
whole  total  of  shares.  Now,  in  the  case  of  Brunner,  Mond 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  the  facts  are  these.  This  big  concern  is 
owned  as  a  whole  by  32,000  shareholders,  of  whom  only 
1,300  are  employees  of  the  company  itself.  What  really 
effective  influence  in  a  democratic  direction  could  be 
exerted  by  such  a  small  fraction  of  a  very  numerous  body  ? 
Rather  we  are  obliged  to  conclude  that  the  influence  of 
such  a  small  proportion  of  the  shareholders  would  be  very 
inappreciable  indeed,  although  it  would  be  difficult  to 
reduce  so  many  intelligent  working  men  to  that  state  of 
puzzled  and  uninstructed  acquiescence  which  is  assumed 
in  the  Liberal  Report  to  be  a  fair  description  of  the 
workers’  attitude  of  mind  when  brought  in  contact  with 
large  and  intricate  commercial  affairs.  At  any  rate, 
Sir  Alfred  is  clearly  here  also  not  of  the  same  opinion  as 
the  Liberals.  He  tells  us  that  “consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  problem  of  the  advice  the  worker  can  con¬ 
tribute  in  the  direction  and  management  of  the  concern. 
The  essential  factors  in  the  present  position  must  be  recog¬ 
nised.  The  great  growth  of  education  from  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  to  the  university  has  produced  a  new  type 
of  worker.  Throughout  there  is  a  greater  intelligence  and 
a  greater  understanding  of  industry.” 

What  has  the  Liberal  Report  to  say  about  these 
concessions  to  the  democratic  spirit  in  industry  which  big 
business  is  so  certainly  prepared  to  consider  ?  Obviously, 
as  representing  a  different  constituency,  the  Liberals  have 
to  manifest  a  more  critical  spirit.  In  dealing  with  public 
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joint  stock  companies  they  divide  off  big  business  into  a 
special  class  called  Public  Corporations.  The  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  being  entitled  a  Public  Corporation  are  two: 
first,  that  the  company  has  balance-sheet  assets  exceeding 
a  million  pounds;  and,  secondly,  that  it  controls,  directly 
or  indirectly,  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  output  or 
the  marketing  of  some  specific  product  within  Great 
Britain.  These  Public  Corporations  are  to  be  subject  to 
periodical  inspection  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  “  with  power  to  the  latter  to  investigate  and  to 
publish  a  report  on  their  rate  of  profit  placed  to  reserve, 
the  remuneration  of  their  higher  officials,  the  extent  of 
their  monopoly,  and  the  terms  of  any  agreements  as  to 
prices  or  rates  of  output  with  kindred  concerns.”  These 
reservations  are  all  to  the  good,  and  show  us  the  way 
along  which  progress  can  be  made  from  the  rationalisation 
to  the  socialisation  of  industry.  But  when  we  go  further 
and  ask  how  far  the  Liberals — even  Redactors  Number 
One — are  prepared  to  go  in  the  direction  of  profit-sharing 
or  other  democratic  devices,  we  discover  that  smaller 
business  is  not  inclined  to  advance  nearly  so  far  as  Sir 
Alfred  Mond.  These  Public  Corporations  may  be  obliged 
to  work  out  schemes  of  profit-sharing  for  their  workers, 
but  only  “  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Trade.”  If 
the  further  objection  is  made  that  some  of  these  Liberal 
restrictions  ignore  the  fact  that,  as  these  big  businesses 
have  international  agreements,  it  is  difficult  to  deal  with 
them  on  simply  national  lines,  the  reply  is  quickly  made 
that  a  scheme  of  international  control  of  industrial  prob¬ 
lems  is  still  very  much  in  the  air. 

These  attempts  to  arrest  the  democratic  advance,  so  far 
as  the  powers  and  influence  of  the  workers  are  concerned, 
simply  will  not  do.  Progress,  it  is  true,  may  be  made  by 
step-by-step  advances,  but  you  deprive  yourself  of  the 
willing  assent  and  co-operation  of  the  majority  of  your 
co-operators  if  you  attempt  to  say  to  them  brusquely 
“  Thus  far  and  no  farther.”  And  when  we  pass  to  Public 
Companies,  the  genus  of  which  Public  Corporations  are 
the  species,  we  have  distinct  evidence  of  the  hands  of 
Redactors  Number  One.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of 
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suppressed  contentment  at  the  multiplication  of  public 
and  semi-public  bodies,  and  the  capital  of  these  is  set 
down  at  the  high  sum  of  ;^4, 000, 000, 000.  There  is  a 
quiet  joy,  too,  in  the  reference  to  what  has  been  termed 
Municipal  Socialism,  though  not  at  all  the  exuberant 
enthusiasm  of  the  Progressives  on  the  London  County 
Council.  Occasionally,  too.  Redactors  Number  Two 
insist  on  some  sentences  of  reservation.  Thus  we  are 
reminded  that  Private  Companies  number  90,000  to  the 
10,000  of  the  Public  Companies  with  more  than  fifty 
shareholders.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  the  less  numerous 
class  of  Public  Companies  that  Redactors  Number  One 
are  given  anything  like  a  free  hand.  So  far  as  Private 
Companies  are  concerned,  the  more  democratic  Redactors 
are  warned  off  the  ground. 

In  the  case  of  Public  Companies,  with  their  diffused 
ownership.  Redactors  Number  One  get  in  a  few  very 
useful  pleas  for  a  step  forward  in  democratic  advance. 
The  three  constituent  agents  are  Capital,  Management, 
and  Labour,  and  the  democratic  question  is  asked  how  each 
of  these  agents  may  be  given  equal  opportunity  of  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  supreme  direction  of  the  whole  industrial 
concern.  Redactors  Number  One  point  out  that  Capital 
in  the  big  Joint  Stock  Company  is  entitled  to  no  more 
than  a  fair  and  limited  amount  of  interest,  and  they 
suggest,  with  a  certain  amount  of  hesitation,  that  there 
shall  be  a  strict  limitation  of  profits.  These  withheld 
profits,  however,  are  not  to  benefit  the  workers  or  the 
management,  but  are  simply  to  be  applied  in  the  further 
development  of  the  business.  As  for  the  supreme  govern¬ 
ment,  they  incline  to  make  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
future  a  body  of  departmental  experts,  along  with  a  few 
outside  persons  with  special  qualifications.  In  order, 
however,  to  mitigate  the  bureaucracy  of  this  suggestion, 
which  puts  management  first  and  the  rest  nowhere,  they 
add  a  Supervisory  Council  consisting  of  members  repre¬ 
senting  Capital,  and,  in  some  cases — this  to  placate 
Redactors  Number  Two — the  employees,  though  not 
necessarily  with  an  equal  voting  power.  This  final  reser¬ 
vation  is  not,  however,  the  only  sin  of  this  part  of  the 
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Report  against  democracy.  They  do  not  like  men  who 
are  only  constructed  of  clay  to  sit  side  by  side  with  their 
approved  entrepreneurs  round  the  table  of  the  Central 
Board.  “  We  conclude,”  say  they,  somewhat  tartly,  “  that 
the  appointment  of  workers  as  Directors,  though  it  sounds 
well,  is  really  an  illusory  device  more  likely  to  cause 
trouble  than  to  do  any  good  to  anybody.” 

The  set-back  in  this  Liberal  reproduction  of  any  further 
advance  in  Industrial  Democracy  is,  however,  more 
apparent  than  real.  The  important  consideration  is  this : 
that  whatever  there  is  of  positive  in  the  Liberal  recom¬ 
mendations  coincides,  as  the  Redactors  themselves  admit, 
with  the  system  now  commonly  adopted  in  Germany,  and 
which  owes  its  conception  to  the  influence  of  the  German 
Majority  Socialists.  Mr.  Boothby,  a  young  Conservative 
member  of  the  present  Government,  who  has  just  returned 
from  Germany,  described  the  German  system  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  quote  from  The  Times  report,  as 
follows  : — “  The  basic  principles  in  Germany  for  running 
the  basic  industries,”  he  said,  “  were  the  scientific  concen¬ 
tration  of  all  firms  within  one  industry,  for  the  execution 
of  common  functions,  by  means  of  a  central,  independent 
executive,  and  the  creation — in  the  case  of  the  coal 
industry  by  Act  of  Parliament — of  central  advisory  indus¬ 
trial  councils,  representing  both  masters  and  men,  to  take 
decisions  on  certain  matters  of  vital  importance  to  the 
industry  concerned.”  There  is  nothing  here  of  the  some¬ 
what  grudging  recognition  of  the  workers  that  we  find  in 
most  parts  of  the  Liberal  Industrial  Report,  and  to  show 
that  he  meant  his  suggestions  to  be  thoroughly  practical 
Mr.  Boothby  added  that  “  the  creation  of  these  councils 
was  a  matter  to  which  the  Government  here  might  well, 
he  thought,  direct  their  close  attention.”  No  doubt  this 
will  be  one  of  the  developments  discussed  by  the  con¬ 
ference  at  Burlington  House. 

Here,  then,  are  the  most  unmistakable  traces  of  a  wide¬ 
spread  development  of  big  scale  industry  which  must  lead 
it  further  and  further  in  the  direction  of  Industrial  Demo¬ 
cracy.  Its  appearances  have  already  been  noted  in 
Germany,  Australia,  the  United  States.  There  we  see 
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an  immense  variety  of  schemes  which  are  actually  at  work 
and  certainly  point  the  way  to  a  new  democratic  orientation 
of  industry.  Some  of  these  schemes  are  so  developed  in 
their  working  that  they  make  provision  for  an  Upper 
House,  in  which  the  workers’  representatives  are  all  fore¬ 
men,  to  provide  against  hasty  legislation.  This  may  seem 
rather  fantastic,  but  there  is  also  the  Plum  proposal  for 
the  reorganisation  of  the  American  railway  industry.  That 
industry  is  operated  under  this  scheme  by  a  Board  of 
fifteen  directors,  five  named  by  the  President,  to  represent 
the  public;  five  elected  by  the  Management;  and  five  by 
the  classified  employees.  After  operating  expenses  are 
paid  and  fixed  charges  are  met,  including  the  interest  on 
outstanding  Government  securities,  the  surplus  is  divided 
equally  between  the  Government  and  the  combined  man¬ 
agement  and  men,  the  managers  receiving  double  the 
amount  received  by  the  employees.  Take  a  step  further 
beyond  the  plan  and  suppose  Capital’s  quotum  limited  to 
a  fixed  rate  of  interest,  and  the  profits  divided  equally 
between  management  and  men  and  you  have  a  perfectly 
possible  orientation  of  developed  Industrial  Democracy. 

That  these  developments  are  not  now  frankly  faced  is 
due  to  a  distrust  of  certain  imputed  opinions  which  are 
labelled  by  the  name  of  Socialism.  The  Liberal  Report 
refers  to  the  “  servile  society  of  a  comprehensive  State 
Socialism.”  Sir  Alfred  Mond,  however,  speaks  of  nation¬ 
alisation  of  industry  as  an  “  entirely  dead  subject.”  Sir 
Alfred  is  right.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  a  few 
years  ago,  there  is  surely  no  thinking  student  of  industry 
who  imagines  to-day  that  you  can  solve  all  the  problems 
of  the  future  by  turning  industry  entirely  over  into  the 
hands  of  a  Government  Department.  The  miners  are 
not  now  possessed  of  any  such  illusion,  as  anyone  can  see 
who  studies  their  successive  plans  for  reorganising  and 
reforming  their  industry.  But  the  advance  of  democracy, 
though  it  may  be  arrested  for  a  time,  can  never  be  abso¬ 
lutely  stayed;  and  the  fact  that  Big  Industry  is  pointing 
the  way  to  a  new  democratic  development  is  full  of  the 
most  hopeful  possibilities  for  the  whole  course  of  the 
future. 


VOL.  CXXIII.  N.S. 


THE  NEW  PHILOSOPHY  OF  AMERICA 
By  Bertrand  Russell 

In  Europe  since  the  end  of  the  war  there  has  existed 
toward  America  an  attitude  of  dislike  based  upon  our 
financial  and  moral  obligations  to  the  United  States.  We 
like  those  whom  we  benefit  and  hate  those  who  benefit  us. 
Owing  to  the  Lafayette  tradition  France  loved  America 
until  America  was  able  to  repay  that  debt.  Then  French 
sentiment  changed  because  the  sense  of  obligation  was 
galling. 

The  dislike  of  America  which  has  grown  up  in  England 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  world  empire  has  now  passed  from 
Lombard  Street  to  Wall  Street.  The  British  Navy,  it 
is  true,  is  still  nominally  ours,  but  we  dare  not  employ  it 
in  any  way  displeasing  to  Washington.  Nothing  can  alter 
this  situation  unless  Great  Britain  should  become  self- 
supporting  in  the  matter  of  food,  which  seems  scarcely 
possible.  Neither  the  English  nor  the  French,  therefore, 
view  America  impartially;  both  tend  to  emphasise  defects 
and  minimise  merits. 

For  my  part,  while  I  am  conscious  of  the  defects,  I 
think  the  merits  are  more  interesting,  more  novel  and  more 
important.  America  is  achieving  certain  things  of  great 
moment  which  have  never  been  achieved  before,  and  is 
developing  a  philosophy  of  life  which,  whether  we  like  it 
or  not,  is  obviously  more  suited  to  the  modern  world  than 
that  of  most  Europeans. 

Western  civilisation  is  derived  from  three  sources — the 
Bible,  the  Greeks  and  machinery.  The  reconciliation 
between  the  Bible  and  the  Greeks  was  a  slow  business 
achieved  in  the  course  of  centuries  by  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  undid  the  synthesis 
and  left  the  two  elements  again  at  war,  as  in  antiquity. 
On  the  whole,  Protestantism  represented  the  Bible  and 
free  thought  represented  the  Greeks.  But  pre-industrial 
America  was  Biblical  rather  than  Hellenic.  For  reasons 
which  I  have  not  now  space  to  set  forth  the  Judaic  and 
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Protestant  outlook  has  been  found  far  easier  to  adapt  to 
modern  industrialism  than  the  outlook  of  either  Catholi¬ 
cism  or  free  thought. 

In  America  transplantation  gradually  weakened  even 
those  elements  of  mediaeval  culture  which  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  had  been  most  anxious  to  preserve.  The  new 
outlook  appropriate  to  machinery  was  thus  enabled  to 
become  more  nearly  completely  dominant  than  in  the  Old 
World.  Whether  we  like  this  new  outlook  or  not  is  a 
question  of  little  importance.  What  is  important  is  that 
the  new  outlook  is  increasingly  displacing  the  old,  not  only 
in  Europe  and  America  but  also  in  the  greater  part  of 
Asia.  In  formulating  this  new  outlook  and  in  creating  a 
community  living  in  accordance  with  it,  America  takes 
the  lead. 

The  dominating  belief  of  what  may  be  called  the  indus¬ 
trial  philosophy  is  the  belief  that  man  is  the  master  of  his 
fate,  and  need  not  submit  tamely  to  the  evils  which  the 
niggardliness  of  inanimate  nature  or  the  follies  of  human 
nature  have  hitherto  inflicted.  Man,  since  he  became 
capable  of  forethought,  has  been  dominated  by  fears — fear 
of  starvation,  fear  of  pestilence,  fear  of  defeat  in  war, 
fear  of  murder  by  private  enemies.  Elaborate  systems, 
partly  rational,  partly  magical,  have  been  built  up  to  mini¬ 
mise  these  dangers.  In  the  early  ages  of  agriculture  men 
dealt  with  the  fear  of  starvation  by  means  of  human  sacri¬ 
fice,  which  was  supposed  to  invigorate  the  Corn  Spirit.  It 
is  only  very  gradually  that  scientific  agriculture  has  dis¬ 
placed  this  attitude. 

Pestilence  also  was  viewed  superstitiously  down  to  our 
day,  and  is  still  so  viewed  in  India.  The  fear  of  war  has 
only  just  begun  to  be  treated  rationally,  and  those  who 
so  treat  it  still  labour  under  the  suspicion  of  being  cranks. 
The  fear  of  murder  by  private  enemies  is  supposed  to 
be  dealt  with  by  the  criminal  law,  but  this  also  was  in  its 
origin  superstitious,  being  based  upon  the  notion  of  blood 
pollution,  and  even  now  the  retributory  element  prevents  it 
from  being  as  effective  an  engine  of  prevention  as  it  could 
easily  be  made. 

I  think  it  could  be  maintained  that,  in  regard  to  the 
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elimination  of  three,  at  any  rate,  of  these  major  evils,  the 
United  States  leads  the  way.  Not  only  starvation  but  even 
poverty  is  practically  non-existent  among  white  men  born 
in  America.  The  problem  of  making  labour  sufficiently 
productive  to  provide  material  comfort  for  all  has  been 
solved  for  the  first  time  in  the  world’s  history.  As  regards 
pestilence,  American  scientific  medicine  is,  I  believe, 
second  to  none,  and  the  general  level  of  sanitation  and 
hygiene  is  extraordinarily  high  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
States.  With  regard  to  war,  America  is  certainly  the  least 
bellicose  of  the  Great  Powers,  and  the  League  of  Nations 
was  founded  by  an  American,  although  for  various  reasons 
his  countrymen  refused  to  follow  him. 

To  the  philosopher  the  outlook  on  life  which  accom¬ 
panies  these  achievements  is  quite  as  interesting  as  the 
achievements  themselves.  To  my  mind  the  best  work  that 
has  been  done  anywhere  in  philosophy  and  psychology 
during  the  present  century  has  been  done  in  America.  Its 
merit  is  due  not  so  much  to  the  individual  ability  of  the 
men  concerned  as  to  their  freedom  from  certain  hampering 
traditions  which  the  European  man  of  learning  inherits 
from  the  Middle  Ages. 

Perhaps  these  traditions  can  be  summed  up  in  the  one 
word  contemplation.  European  universities  were  origin¬ 
ally  places  for  the  training  of  monks,  and  monks,  though 
they  tilled  the  soil,  existed  primarily  for  the  sake  of  the 
contemplative  life.  A  modern  European  professor  does 
not  till  the  soil,  but  he  continues  to  believe  in  contempla¬ 
tion.  In  him  this  belief  takes  the  form  of  admiration  for 
pure  learning,  regardless  of  its  practical  applications.  I 
am  myself  sufficiently  European  to  feel  this  admiration  in 
a  far  higher  degree  than  it  is  felt  by  the  typical  American: 
Nevertheless,  I  perceive  that  it  is  psychologically  con¬ 
nected  with  an  attitude  of  reverence  toward  the  universe 
which  is  hardly  compatible  with  the  belief  in  man’s  omni¬ 
potence  through  the  machine.  We  do  not  contemplate  the 
flea,  we  catch  it.  The  modern  point  of  view  is  in  its 
infancy,  but  we  may  foresee  a  time  when  it  will  lead  men 
to  regard  the  non-human  world  with  as  little  reverence  as 
we  now  feel  toward  the  poor  flea. 
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American  philosophy  is  sweeping  away  the  static  con¬ 
ception  of  knowledge  which  dominated  both  mediaeval 
and  modern  philosophy,  and  has  substituted  what  it  calls 
the  Instrumental  Theory,  the  very  name  of  which  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  machinery.  In  the  Instrumental  Theory  there 
is  not  a  single  state  of  mind  which  consists  of  knowing  a 
truth;  there  is  a  way  of  acting,  a  manner  of  handling  the 
environment  which  is  appropriate,  and  whose  appropriate¬ 
ness  constitutes  what  alone  can  be  called  knowledge  as 
these  philosophers  understand  it.  One  might  sum  up  this 
theory  by  a  definition :  to  know  something  is  to  be  able 
to  change  it  as  we  wish.  There  is  no  place  in  this  outlook 
for  the  beatific  vision  nor  for  any  notion  of  final  excellence. 

What  applies  to  our  non-human  environment  applies 
also  to  man  himself.  In  old  days  there  was  something 
called  “  human  nature  ”  which  was  supposed  to  be  an  un¬ 
changeable  datum.  Probably  even  in  America  mediaeval 
influences  are  still  sufficiently  strong  to  lead  uneducated 
people  to  assert  that  human  nature  cannot  be  changed,  at 
any  rate  when  they  are  arguing  with  Socialists;  but  for 
this  view  they  will  find  no  support  in  their  leading  psycho¬ 
logists  and  educators. 

Professor  Watson  has  discovered  that  human  nature 
contains  only  three  ingredients,  which  are  as  follows : — 
Babies  cry  when  they  hear  a  loud  noise  and  when  their 
cot  gives  way ;  they  are  angry  if  you  hold  their  limbs ;  and 
they  are  pleased  if  you  stroke  them.  The  rest  of  what  we 
call  human  nature  in  an  adult  is  the  result  of  education, 
intentional  or  unintentional.  It  is  difficult  to  set  limits 
to  what  could  be  done  by  carefully  devised  education  in 
the  way  of  producing  freaks.  Possibly  education  might 
even  produce  people  better  than  ourselves,  though  this 
hypothesis  is,  of  course,  painful  to  our  self-esteem. 

Man  Achieves  Mastery 

Belief  in  the  omnipotence  of  man  is,  of  course,  not 
wholly  true.  We  must  all  die,  though  medical  men  may 
postpone  the  moment.  The  human  race  itself  will  pre¬ 
sumably  perish  when  the  sun  grows  cold,  if  not  before. 
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But  in  spite  of  these  limitations  the  new  view  has  become 
during  the  last  hundred  years  far  more  nearly  true  than 
the  older  views  which  were  inherited  from  the  long  period 
of  man’s  bondage  to  nature.  We  may  say  that  at  last 
man  is  achieving  mastery  and  becoming  able  to  realise  his 
purposes  without  intolerably  arduous  labour. 

Both  in  the  practice  and  the  theory  of  this  emancipation 
America  leads  the  way.  It  involves  a  change  in  our  values, 
religious,  moral  and  aesthetic.  Traditional  art  is  impreg¬ 
nated  with  emotions  which  men’s  new  powers  are  rendering 
antiquated.  In  a  situation  of  danger  it  is  possible  to  feel 
fear  or  rage  or  heroic  courage;  it  is  possible  also  to  feel 
nothing,  but  to  take  the  steps  which  are  necessary  to  avert 
the  danger.  This  last  is  useless  for  literary  purposes, 
whereas  the  other  three  attitudes  lend  themselves  to  blank 
verse.  We  must  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  older  art 
forms  will  lose  their  vitality  as  the  newer  attitude  to  life 
acquires  strength. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  art  will  die  out, 
though  it  must  change.  Skyscrapers  and  railway  bridges 
are  already  beginning  to  develop  aesthetic  forms  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  pride  of  scientific  men.  But  the  other  arts  lag 
behind  because  they  have  no  immediate  economic  motive 
for  adaptation  to  industrialism.  Wells’s  Outline  of  History 
might  perhaps  be  turned  into  an  epic  or  exhibited  in  the 
movies ;  there  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  the 
result  should  be  aesthetically  inferior  to  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis.  But  good  aesthetic  results  will  not  be  achieved 
until  men  with  the  requisite  artistic  capacity  have  lived 
from  early  infancy  in  a  modern  atmosphere.  For  it  may 
be  said  broadly  that  an  artist  can  only  express  the  attitude 
which  he  learned  during  the  first  few  years  of  life. 

Probably  poetry  as  an  art  has  too  strong  a  tradition  to 
acquire  a  vigorous  modern  life.  With  few  exceptions 
nothing  can  be  mentioned  in  poetry  that  was  not  known  in 
the  time  of  Shakespeare. 

One  may  sing  the  praises  of  wine,  but  not  of  tea.  It  is 
probable  that  the  art  forms  will  change  completely  and 
that  during  the  transition  period  art  will  be  too  experi¬ 
mental  to  achieve  much  positive  success.  America’s 
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artistic  barrenness  is  often  made  a  reproach,  but  I  think  it 
is  only  due  to  the  fact  that  America  has  entered  upon  this 
experimental  period  sooner  than  the  Old  World.  We  may 
expect,  therefore,  that  America  will  also  emerge  sooner, 
and  will  be  the  first  to  create  the  new  art  forms  appropriate 
to  modern  life. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  scientific  civilisation  which  I  per¬ 
sonally  find  painful,  and  that  is  the  diminution  in  the  value 
and  independence  of  the  individual.  Great  enterprises 
tend  more  and  more  to  be  collective,  and  in  an  indus¬ 
trialised  world  their  interference  of  the  community  with  the 
individual  must  be  more  intense  than  it  need  be  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  or  agricultural  rigime.  Although  machinery 
makes  man  collectively  more  lordly  in  his  attitude  toward 
nature,  it  tends  to  make  the  individual  man  more  submis¬ 
sive  to  his  group.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  has  anything 
to  do  with  the  fact  that  herd  instinct  is  much  more  insistent 
in  America  than  in  England,  and  that  individual  liberty  is 
less  respected  both  politically  and  socially.  Although  I 
cannot  but  think  this  regrettable,  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  to 
be  avoided,  and  I  hold  that  the  mastery  over  nature  is  so 
great  a  boon  that  it  is  worth  while  to  pay  even  a  high  price 
in  order  to  achieve  it. 


{Anglo-American  N.S.  Copyright.) 
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By  Henry  Baerlein 

“  My  dear  sir,”  said  a  prominent  official  of  the  Bulgarian 
Foreign  Office  a  short  time  ago,  “  I  should  be  overjoyed 
to  talk  to  you  about  the  Macedonian  troubles  which  have 
broken  out  again ;  but  I  am,  unfortunately,  very  pressed  for 
time.  It  will  therefore  not  be  possible  for  me  to  detain 
you  for  more  than  a  few  moments.  And  let  me  assure 
you,”  he  remarked,  “  of  my  profound  conviction  that  the 
truth  must ’prevail.” 

It  was  about  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon  when  this 
patriotic  gentleman  began  to  address  me.  It  was  about 
six  o’clock  when  he  was,  apparently,  nearing  his  peroration. 
My  one  regret  had  been  that  only  I  and  not  an  audience 
of  ten  thousand  had  been  listening  to  his  wonderful 
eloquence  in  the  English  language,  which  had  swept  him 
along  so  irresistibly.  What  could  one  do  but  gaze  in 
admiration  while  the  torrent  of  his  phrases  went  its  way 
and  while  he  cunningly  united  all  the  gestures  of  a  Balkan 
tribune  to  the  modulations  of  a  voice  more  varied  far  than 
is  the  range  of  bagpipe  or  of  guslar,  or  of  any  other  Balkan 
instrument  ? 

Some  years  ago,  and  in  this  very  room,  I  had  conversed 
with  Stambuliski,  the  Agrarian  Prime  Minister  who 
suffered  such  a  tragic  fate.  Outside  of  politics  he  was  a 
master  at  a  school;  his  education  had,  however,  been 
neglected.  One  talked  with  him  through  an  interpreter, 
and  the  big,  bull-necked,  curly-headed  Premier,  in  the 
intervals  of  his  expectorations,  gave  a  series  of  curt 
answers.  His  eloquence  was  not  in  words,  but  in  the 
varied  manner  of  expectoration.  If  the  bullets  of  the  men 
who  killed  him  had  not  been  more  accurate  than  his  per¬ 
formance  in  that  room  he  certainly  would  have  escaped. 

Stambuliski  had  endeavoured  to  settle  the  ancient  Mace¬ 
donian  problem  between  the  Serbs  and  the  Bulgars.  He 
went  the  right  way  about  it  by  refusing  to  be  browbeaten 
by  the  famous  I.M.R.O. — the  Internal  Macedonian 
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Revolutionary  Organisation.  The  members  of  this  organi¬ 
sation  are  not  at  all  content  with  the  course  that  history 
has  taken.  The  province  of  Macedonia,  which  for  cen¬ 
turies  was  one  of  the  most  neglected  portions  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  has  now,  since  the  War,  been  for  the 
most  part  lost  to  Bulgaria,  having  been  added  to  Greece 
or  to  Yugoslavia,  which  later,  as  Europe  is  beginning  to 
apprehend,  is  the  considerable  country — about  as  large  as 
Italy — into  which  pre-war  Serbia  has  expanded.  In 
Greek  Macedonia  there  are  now  few  Bulgars,  owing  to  the 
exchange  of  populations.  But  in  Yugoslav  Macedonia 
the  people  remain  practically  unaltered,  that  is  to  say,  a 
Slav  majority  dwells  amid  a  mixture  of  Albanians,  Turks 
and  Kutzo-Vlachs.  Most  of  the  Slavs  do  not  know  them¬ 
selves  whether  their  blood  is  more  Bulgarian  or  Serbian. 
An  enormous  number  of  treatises  have  been  written  to 
prove  that  they  are  Serbs,  an  equally  large  number  have 
set  out  to  demonstrate  that  they  are  Bulgars.  If  you  ask 
the  average  Macedonian  Slav  he  will  tell  you  what  he 
thinks  you  would  like  to  hear.  He  is  a  kindly  person. 
And  after  all  the  turmoil  that  has  raged  around  him  he  is 
satisfied  to  be  a  citizen  of  Yugoslavia.  This  is  gall  and 
wormwood  to  the  I.M.R.O.  How  can  they  continue 
agitating  if  their  clients  do  not  wish  to  be  agitated  for,  and 
how  are  they  to  obtain  their  funds  if  these  Macedonian 
Slavs  will  no  longer  subscribe?  And  funds  they  abso¬ 
lutely  must  have,  because  they  have  always  been  agitators; 
they  have  learned  no  useful  trade  and — so  they  say — 
they  have  to  live. 

In  the  old  days,  under  the  Turk,  it  was  quite  a  good  idea 
for  the  father  of  a  family  to  bring  up  one  of  his  sons  to  this 
profession.  The  Komiiadji,  as  they  were  called,  had  a 
pleasant  time  of  it.  They  were  popular  heroes  after  the 
Robin  Hood  fashion;  a  great  many  songs  were  written 
in  their  honour,  and  the  life  was  by  no  means  arduous. 
They  descended,  when  they  saw  fit,  from  the  wooded 
mountains,  they  were  shielded  by  their  Christian  brethren 
and  they  harried  the  Turk.  One  of  their  celebrated  leaders 
was  in  the  habit  of  taking  an  annual  holiday  in  Paris. 
This,  he  said,  was  due  to  him  after  his  months  of  strenuous 
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life  in  Macedonia.  And  no  doubt  many  humbler 
Komitadji  enjoyed  an  annual  “  cure  ”  at  some  Balkan 
resort.  Then  the  profession  began  to  fall  upon  evil  days, 
and  at  present  it  is  almost  a  precarious  one.  The  Mace¬ 
donian  villagers  in  Yugoslavia  have  so  little  inclination  to 
support  the  Komitadji  that  they  actually  defend  themselves 
against  them  with  rifles.  These,  to  the  number  of  thirty 
thousand,  have  been  distributed  by  the  Yugoslav 
authorities,  and  in  not  one  case  has  it  happened  that  a  rifle 
has  been  misused. 

The  Komitadji,  however,  insist  that  the  Macedonian 
peasants  are  groaning  under  an  abominable  yoke.  And 
even  well-informed  officials  in  Bulgaria  repeat  the  old,  old 
stories.  They  say  that  if  the  Macedonians  could  have 
their  own  church  and  schools  and  deputies  they  would  be 
reconciled  to  living  in  Yugoslavia.  But  there  is  really  no 
difference  between  the  Serbian  and  the  Bulgarian  Church 
— in  each  of  them  the  old  Slavonic  language  takes  the  part 
of  Latin  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  And  a  number 
of  priests  who  were  in  Macedonia  under  the  Bulgars  have 
continued  to  minister  to  their  flocks  under  the  Serbs.  As 
regards  the  schools,  there  are  even  among  the  Serbs  some 
who  would  like  to  agree  to  the  proposal  to  have  dialect 
schools,  but  they  are  faced  with  the  difficulty  that  there 
are  no  dialect  books ;  and  be  it  noted  that  when  the  Bulgars 
held  Macedonia  during  the  War  they  taught  the  pure  Bul¬ 
garian  language  and  had  no  truck  with  what  they  now  de¬ 
mand,  the  dialect  which  is  a  kind  of  half-way  house  between 
Serb  and  Bulgar.  It  would  be  pleasant  if  Yugoslavia 
could  preserve  the  characteristics  of  her  various  provinces 
and  prevent  herself  from  being  standardised,  as,  for 
example,  are  the  United  States  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco.  But  even  if  the  dialect  schools  were  estab¬ 
lished  it  is  probable  that  far  more  pupils  would  attend  the 
ordinary  Serb  schools,  since  an  education  in  dialect  would 
scarcely  be  a  good  foundation  for  a  lad’s  career.  As 
regards  the  deputies,  there  are  far  fewer  carpet-baggers  in 
Macedonia  than  in  Great  Britain — out  of  forty-one 
members  all  but  seven  are  natives  of  the  province,  and  these 
seven  have  all  been  living  there  from  the  time  of  the  War. 
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Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  Bulgars  who  lament  the  state  of 
the  Macedonians  are  not  on  very  firm  ground.  It  is  the 
traditional  lament,  and  they  find  it  hard  to  free  them¬ 
selves  from  it.  The  authorities  in  Sofia  are  also,  one  may 
think,  rather  lenient  with  such  an  organisation  as  the 
I.M.R.O.  It  happens  that  Macedonians  who  come  to  Bul¬ 
garia  continue  to  call  themselves  Macedonians,  while  in 
Serbia  they  are  absorbed  into  the  general  population.  But 
in  Bulgaria,  whether  they  are  descended  from  a  Mace¬ 
donian  who  travelled  eastward  in  1878,  when  Bulgaria 
achieved  her  freedom,  or  whether  they  are  quite  recent 
emigrants,  they  call  themselves  Macedonians — and  the 
Government,  appearing  to  believe  that  they  all  hang 
together,  is  full  of  tenderness  towards  them.  A  consider¬ 
able  number  of  Macedonians  in  Bulgaria  are  only  too  glad 
to  believe  that  things  are  so  much  better  in  the  province  of 
their  origin.  The  extremists,  on  the  other  hand,  make  so 
much  noise,  with  speeches  and  bombs,  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  too  often  gives  way  to  them.  Thus  when  a  deputy 
was  murdered  in  1925  outside  the  officers’  club  in  Sofia, 
and  the  criminal  was  brought  on  the  next  day  before  a 
judge,  he  was  at  once  liberated  at  the  request  of  the 
I.M.R.O.,  of  which  he  was  a  member. 

The  I.M.R.O.  proclaim  far  and  wide  that  the  Mace¬ 
donian  Slavs  are  in  a  miserable  plight,  and  that  the  recent 
disturbances  were  a  despairing  insurrection  against  the 
tyrannical  regime.  A  proof  that  everything  is  engineered 
from  outside  is  in  an  “  Open  Order,”  made  out  for  a 
certain  Lazar  Christoff,  on  whose  body  it  was  found  after 
he  had  fled  across  the  Greek  frontier  and  been  killed  by 
the  gendarmerie.  Christoff  was  chief  of  the  group  of  the 
Ghevgheli  revolutionary  district — so  says  the  Order — and 
members  of  the  organisation  and  others  are  requested  to 
obey  him.  The  signature  is  that  of  the  notorious  ex- 
General  Protogeroff,  who  is  one  of  the  “  Big  Three  ”  of 
the  I.M.R.O.  He  is  also  a  war-criminal  who  has  not  yet 
been  handed  over  and,  although  his  family  lives  in  Sofia 
and  he  occasionally  stays  with  them,  the  authorities  cannot 
— at  any  rate  do  not — lay  hands  upon  him.  Another  docu¬ 
ment  given  by  the  I.M.R.O.  to  one  Ampo  Shareni  has 
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fallen  into  alien  hands.  Shareni  is  ordered  to  go  to  Mace¬ 
donia  and  conduct  the  business  of  the  organisation.  The 
words  inside  the  circle  of  the  stamp  upon  this  Order  have 
a  fine,  heroic  ring — “  Liberty  or  Death.”  Does  this 
mean  that  if  the  Macedonian  peasant  refuses  to  battle  for 
more  liberty — being,  as  he  well  may  be,  content  with  what 
he  has  got — he  is  to  be  put  to  death  ? 

Another  interesting  document  came  through  the  post 
from  Italy  in  July,  1926.  It  was  signed  by  George  Pop 
Christoff,  another  of  the  “  Big  Three.”  He  commanded 
the  assassination  of  a  well-known  editor  at  Bitolj 
(Monastir),  as  well  as  the  prefect  and  his  deputy — “and 
later  on,”  adds  the  obliging  Christoff,  “  we  will  think  of 
others.”  But  for  the  moment  he  is  more  concerned  with 
exhortations.  He  is  very,  very  anxious.  Three  emis¬ 
saries  have  been  sent  into  Macedonia  among  the  refugees 
whom  the  Yugoslavs  have  allowed  to  return — and  one  may 
here  mention  that  all  such  refugees  are  allowed  to  return 
except  a  few  who  are  “  wanted  ”  on  account  of  their  lurid 
past;  these  latter,  if  they  return,  will  have  to  stand  their 
trial.  Well,  the  aforementioned  trio  had  been  for  some 
time  in  Bitolj,  where  they  did  not  notice  that  the  popula¬ 
tion  had  any  particular  grievances.  But  Christoff,  away 
at  Bari  in  Italy,  was  not  going  to  let  things  peter  out  like 
this  if  he  could  help  it.  “  Why  does  one  hear  nothing  from 
them  ?  ”  he  writes.  “  There  must  not  be  more  delay.  See 
to  it  that  you  alone  or  else  with  Lipitka  [another  agent]  do 
the  business  as  arranged.  Crikovitch,  the  Deputy,  must 
also  fall.  I  await  your  news  feverishly.  Traiko  is  await¬ 
ing  you  in  Albania.  He  will  help  you — but  you  must  act 
in  a  manly  way.”  There  is  a  postscript ;  “  My  regards 
to  Lipitka.  Tell  him  that  he  must  remember  the  oath  he 
has  taken,  and  nothing  must  hinder  him  from  fulfilling  it. 
The  business  as  arranged  must  be  carried  through  imme¬ 
diately.  I  do  not  want  to  have  to  wait  for  months.  Let 
me  repeat  that  the  business  has  to  be  carried  through.  I 
love  you.  I  await  your  news.”  He  signs  himself 
“  George,”  and  once  more  says :  “  I  await  your  news.” 
This  communication  shows  that  even  the  agents  whom  the 
I.M.R.O.  smuggle  into  Macedonia  are  apt  to  succumb  to 
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the  prevailing  atmosphere  of  contentment  and  to  be  un¬ 
willing  to  perform  their  murderous  tasks.  Yet  George’s 
correspondent  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  bestir  himself.  The 
editor  was  slain  a  few  days  before  the  above  letter  arrived. 
Consequently  the  latter  was  seized  in  the  post.  It  was 
written  with  invisible  ink,  but  the  addressee  told  the 
authorities  how  to  treat  the  paper. 

The  life  of  a  Balkan  editor,  by  the  way,  is  not  always 
a  pleasant  one;  but  it  is  a  great  deal  better  than  it  was 
some  years  ago.  In  the  dark  days  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  when  King  Alexander  of  the  House  of  Obreno- 
vitch  misgoverned  Serbia,  it  was  the  custom  to  imprison 
editors  and  leader-writers  on  the  smallest  provocation. 
They  were  not  given  any  privileges  whatsoever,  but  shared 
the  cells  of  ordinary  miscreants.  No  coverings  were  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  night,  and  it  was  therefore  usual  for  them 
to  go  forth  with  a  rug  or  eiderdown  under  their  arms. 
Equipped  in  this  way,  even  in  the  torrid  heat  of  summer, 
they  would  sit  in  cafes  and  restaurants.  It  happened  that 
the  well-known  politician  Stoyan  Protitch  had  written  a 
severe  article  on  the  day  before  Alexander  was  murdered. 
Protitch  was  roused  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and,  emerg¬ 
ing  from  his  bedroom  with  his  eiderdown  in  his  arms,  he 
was  told  that  this  time  it  was  not  a  question  of  going  to 
prison  but  of  forming  a  Ministry — and  off  he  went  to  make 
up  his  Cabinet. 

Talking  of  the  trials  of  editors  in  those  parts  reminds 
one  of  a  certain  Bulgarian  Minister  of  the  Interior  who 
participated  in  a  conspiracy  to  do  away  with  King  (at  that 
time  Prince)  Ferdinand.  M.  Petkoff,  the  Minister,  wrote 
a  number  of  papers  which  very  ably  planned  the  whole 
affair,  allotting  to  various  comrades  their  obligations. 
These  documents  came  by  some  means  into  Ferdinand’s 
hands.  Did  he  denounce  his  Home  Secretary.?  Not  at 
all.  He  simply  sold  the  papers  to  an  editor.  And  every 
afternoon  one  of  them  was  printed,  as  if  it  was  a  serial 
tale,  while,  of  course,  the  Prince  and  the  Minister  were 
continually  meeting  one  another.  M.  Petkoff  survived 
this  torture  and  was  murdered  after  a  few’  years. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  “Big  Three”  of  the  I.M.R.O. 
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And  there  are  others  in  the  same  boat.  For  example,  at  a 
place  called  Kustendil,  in  Bulgaria,  not  far  from  the 
frontier,  there  dwells  a  certain  Kurtev,  who  is  a  professor 
at  the  High  School.  He  is  thus  a  civil  servant,  and  yet  he 
finds  himself  able  to  act  as  local  representative  of  the 
I.M.R.O.  It  was  he  who  gave  the  final  instructions  and 
advice  as  to  where  to  cross  the  frontier  when  those  three 
men,  not  long  ago,  went  to  Shtip  in  Macedonia  and  killed 
the  Serbian  General  Kovatchevitch.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Kovatchevitch  had  worked  very  hard  to  improve 
Serbo-Bulgarian  relations,  which,  of  course,  does  not  suit 
the  I.M.R.O.  What  these  pernicious  people  want  is  a 
state  of  hostility  between  the  two  sister  nations.  As  soon 
as  the  Serbian  and  the  Bulgarian  Governments  unite  to 
stamp  out  these  pests  they  will  undoubtedly  be  able  to  do 
so.  At  present,  as  we  have  shown,  the  Bulgarian  Govern¬ 
ment  does  not  feel  itself  quite  powerful  enough.  I  believe 
— though  perhaps  they  know  their  own  strength  better  than 
I  do — that  they  are  overestimating  the  formidableness  of 
their  opponents.  The  I.M.R.O.  finds  it  so  hard  to  obtain 
subscriptions  that  they  have  had  to  turn  to  the  wealthy 
Bulgarian  Jews.  If  these  decline  they  are  occasionally 
murdered.  One  of  the  assassins  of  Kovatchevitch  had 
previously  killed  two  such  Jews  in  Sofia,  a  man  called 
Askanazi  and  his  son. 

The  I.M.R.O.  requires  money  so  that  its  members  may 
live.  They  also  have  the  expense  of  an  office  in  Vienna, 
which  is  presided  over  by  one  Nicholas  Velev.  It  was  he 
who  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  recent  affair  in  which  it  was 
said  that  twenty  Macedonian  students  were  misled.  The 
J  ugoslav  Government  was  charged  by  its  critics  with 
having  dragged  from  the  universities  of  Belgrade,  Zagreb 
and  Ljubljana  (the  three  capitals  of  Serbia,  Croatia 
and  Slovenia,  which  together  compose  the  kingdom  of 
Yugoslavia)  a  number  of  peaceful  young  men  and  tortured 
them  on  account  of  being  engaged  in  subversive  activi¬ 
ties.  .  .  .  What  really  had  happened  was  that  Velev 
encountered  two  Macedonians  in  Vienna.  He  gave  them 
a  supply  of  money  and  persuaded  them  to  go  to  Mace¬ 
donia,  there  to  establish  a  system  of  espionage.  They 
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were  to  collect  other  young  men  who  would  send  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  Yugoslav  frontier-guards,  the  police, 
the  barracks,  the  economic  and  political  life  of  the 
province,  the  state  of  popular  feeling,  and  so  forth. 
Velev’s  two  young  men  were  students,  but  some  of 
the  others  were  merchants  and  some  were  artisans.  They 
set  about  ascertaining  what  they  could.  And  the  reports 
were  sent  to  Vienna,  although  all  of  them  did  not  reach 
that  place.  For  example,  a  youth  of  Ghevgheli,  Yovan 
Shopovitch,  a  carpenter’s  apprentice,  sent  a  report  which 
would  not  have  gratified  Velev  if  it  had  come  into 
his  possession.  “  The  behaviour  of  the  police,”  says 
Shopovitch,  “  is  good.  The  population  is  satisfied.  It 
only  suffers  from  the  KomitadjiP  Poor  Shopovitch  is 
evidently  not  a  man  of  imagination.  He  states  but  what 
he  sees.  Another  report — this  time  from  a  real  student, 
one  Yuselovitch — says  that  it  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
Bulgarian  minority  in  Macedonia.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Komitadji  have  killed  about  400  of  these  people  since 
1920.  Save  me  from  my  protectors  !  .  .  .  With  regard  to 
the  torture  said  to  have  been  applied  to  the  students,  etc., 
this  was  quite  unnecessary,  because  they  confessed  with 
the  utmost  willingness.  It  is  true  that  prisoners  in  the 
Balkans  have,  before  now,  been  induced  to  speak  by  the 
introduction  of  needles  between  their  finger-nails  and  the 
flesh.  So  little  was  this  done  in  the  case  under  review  that 
the  prisoners,  while  awaiting  their  trial  at  the  prison  in 
Skoplje,  regaled  themselves  all  day  with  songs  and  instru¬ 
mental  music,  while  their  friends  and  relatives  were 
allowed  to  visit  them  to  their  hearts’  content. 

It  is  very  likely  that  there  will  be  a  few  more  assassina¬ 
tions  in  Macedonia,  because  the  I.M.R.O.  is  making  a 
despairing  effort.  But  in  the  end — not  very  far  distant, 
one  hopes — it  will  itself  be  swept  away.  And  then  Mace¬ 
donia  will  be  vastly  relieved.  The  population  is  a 
sympathetic  one,  says  my  friend  the  Bishop  of  Ochrida. 
The  prisons  are  practically  empty.  By  the  way,  it  was  at 
Ochrida  that  the  Bulgars  used  to  have  an  archbishopric, 
and  so  great  an  amount  of  effort  was  put  into  their  work 
in  that  part  of  Macedonia  that  we  can  well  understand  their 
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regret  that  they  should  have  lost  it.  But  the  money  they 
spent  and  the  results  they  achieved  do  not  prove  that  even 
the  Ochrida  district  was  inhabited  by  a  Bulgar  population. 

Many  persons  in  other  parts  of  Yugoslavia  are  being 
attracted  to  Macedonia,  owing  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
It  is  becoming  increasingly  fashionable  to  buy  a  few 
hundred  acres  down  there.  Until  recent  years  large  parts 
of  Macedonia  were  very  unhealthy,  but  since  the  War  a 
campaign  has  been  waged  against  malaria  by  Russian  and 
Yugoslav  doctors,  and  now  the  land  is  coming  into  its  own. 

No  article  on  Macedonia  would  be  complete,  I  suppose, 
without  a  statement  that  officially  there  is  no  such  name  on 
the  map.  The  Yugoslavs  have  given  to  that  province  the 
name  of  “  Southern  Serbia.”  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
the  Serbian  administration  in  the  interval  between  the 
Balkan  War  and  the  Great  War  was  far  from  perfect.  The 
glorious  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Serbian  army  which 
fought  its  way  back  to  its  native  land  over  the  terrific 
mountains  of  the  south,  this  commander.  Marshal  Mishitch, 
told  a  friend  of  mine,  a  lady  of  the  Scottish  Women’s 
Hospital,  that  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  Macedonian 
population  received  the  victorious  army  in  a  lukewarm 
fashion,  because  they  remembered  the  Serbian  prefects  and 
other  officials.  With  some  exceptions  it  had  not  been 
found  possible  to  persuade  very  competent  people  to  exile 
themselves  to  the  new  province ;  they  preferred  the  amenities 
of  Belgrade.  But  now,  fortunately,  this  has  been 
altogether  changed.  The  prefects  of  Southern  Serbia  are 
excellent  and  patriotic  men,  while  in  order  to  induce 
officials  to  go  to  that  part  of  the  country  each  year  of  ser¬ 
vice  counts  as  two.  It  is  sometimes  rather  a  wrench  for 
the  officials  to  tear  themselves  away  from  their  habitual 
surroundings.  At  Tetovo,  for  example,  the  Prefect  had 
with  him  his  wife,  a  French  lady  whom  he  had  married  at 
Nice  during  the  War,  when  Serbia  was  occupied  by  the 
Central  Powers.  It  was  not  so  bad  for  the  Prefect  to  be 
at  Tetovo,  since  he  was  fully  occupied  all  day  and  he 
could  converse  with  the  inhabitants  in  their  own  languages 
— Albanian,  Turkish  and  Serbian.  But  for  the  lady  it 
was  different.  In  other  parts  of  Yugoslavia  she  would 
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have  found  people  enough  with  whom  she  could  have 
talked  French — not  so  at  Tetovo.  And  on  a  certain  after¬ 
noon  two  American  ladies  of  the  Red  Cross,  one  of  them 
a  doctor  and  the  other  a  sister,  came  to  tea.  Neither  of 
them  spoke  French  and  our  hostess  had  no  English.  So 
it  became  my  privilege  to  convey  to  her  some  technical 
advice  with  regard  to  the  arrival  of  her  first  child,  which 
was  imminent.  Modestly  I  looked  neither  to  the  right  nor 
to  the  left  while  engaged  upon  this  unwonted  translation. 
Anyhow,  I  was  glad  to  hear,  several  months  later,  that 
Macedonia  had  been  enriched  by  a  healthy  boy. 

In  conclusion  I  would  beg  the  reader  to  withhold  his 
subscription  from  the  I.M.R.O.  Do  not  let  them  obscure 
your  judgment  with  their  cries  that  the  Serbs  are  a  brutal 
race  who  will  not  even  allow  Macedonia  to  retain  its  name. 
But  many  people  prefer  to  live  in  Southern  Belgravia 
rather  than  in  Pimlico,  and  Macedonia  had  collected  round 
it  a  good  deal  of  evil  reputation.  Besides,  there  would  be 
the  confusion  with  that  neighbouring  part  which  belongs 
to  Greece.  Do  not  let  the  I.M.R.O.  persuade  you  that 
the  Serbs  are  wildly,  savagely  wading  through  blood  in 
their  dealings  with  the  people  of  this  province.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Serbs  do  not  seem  to  have  much  know¬ 
ledge  of  wildness.  In  their  Parliament  at  Belgrade  before 
the  War  they  spent  a  whole  week  in  debating  as  to  whether 
a  hare  is  or  is  not  a  wild  animal. 


PLAYS  OF  A  PRISONER 
Ernst  Toller,  Pacifist- Revolutionary 
By  Bernard  Causton 

The  appearance  in  book  form  and  on  the  stage  of  the 
Piscatorbiihne  in  Berlin  of  Ernst  Toller’s  latest  play, 
Hofpla^  WIT  leben!  can  almost  be  said  to  round  off  the 
revolutionary  epoch  that  followed  upon  the  Great  War. 
Already  we  find  ourselves,  perhaps,  a  little  out  of  sym¬ 
pathy  with  that  period.  And  yet,  if  only  out  of  regard  for 
our  own  sense  of  fitness  as  critics,  we  cannot  view  with 
mere  bland  amusement  the  shouts  and  cries  that  issued 
from  those  most  unhappy  people. 

For,  to  seek  an  analogy,  an  admirer  of  the  technique 
of  social  evaluation  (as  portrayed  by  Marcel  Proust) 
who  despises  as  too  doctrinaire  the  self-questionings  of 
Tolstoi’s  characters  shows  no  appreciation  of  the  real 
relationship  in  spirit  between  such  apparently  diverse 
novelists.  Tolstoi  has  in  places  depicted,  and  evidently 
from  experience,  the  tactics  of  the  drawing-room,  and 
Proust,  if  he  never  made  formal  renunciation  of  society 
for  the  life  of  a  peasant,  sought,  as  a  martyr  to  asthma,  in 
the  seclusion  of  a  cork-lined  chamber,  to  satisfy  his  cravings 
for  some  sense  of  more  permanent  values  by  depicting  the 
desolation  which,  in  his  own  heart,  he  had  experienced 
among  the  scenes  of  his  social  triumphs. 

Not  that  Toller  can  be  compared  with  Tolstoi  even  if 
Proust  expressed  the  post-War  generation  while  writing 
before  its  advent.  The  more  frenzied  characterisation  of 
Dostoievsky  would  be  a  better  standard  by  which  to  judge 
the  post-War  revolutionary  idealists,  and  even  of  this 
standard  it  must  be  conceded  that  Toller  falls  short. 
Take,  for  example,  the  principal  character  in  Hoffla, 
wir  lehen! 

Karl  Thomas  emerges  from  an  asylum  in  which  he  has 
been  recovering  from  the  shock  of  being  reprieved  from 
the  death  penalty  to  which  as  a  revolutionary  he  had  been 
sentenced.  He  finds  (inevitable  paradox)  a  world  which 
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seems  to  him  far  madder  than  anything  within  the  asylum. 
His  girl,  reprieved  about  the  same  time,  has  in  the  mean¬ 
time  thrown  off  as  impracticable  in  a  matter-of-fact,  work- 
a-day  world  the  idealistic  romanticism  that  had  cloaked 
them  during  the  glamour  of  the  insurrectionary  period. 
Not  that  it  is  revolution  that  he  now  seeks,  but  still  dreams 
that  she  should  travel  with  him  to  lands  where  “  people 
live  just  and  only  as  children,  and  .  .  .  know  nothing 
of  politics,  nor  need  always  to  struggle.” 

She  reminds  him  that  her  life  is  now  sunk  in  the  work 
into  which  she  has  been  absorbed  during  the  years  of  his 
convalescence,  and  that  he,  too,  must  work  to  live. 

Karl  Thomas  finds  that  another  of  his  former  com¬ 
panions  in  prison,  one  who  had  shown  the  most  reluctance 
to  join  the  others  in  trying  to  escape  and  who  had  not  been 
reprieved,  at  least  when  they  were,  has  now  mysteriously 
won  his  way  into  the  position  of  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
This  man,  Wilhelm  Kilman,  has  absorbed  the  outlook  of 
a  State  official  and  is  behaving  in  this  manner  both 
towards  organised  labour  in  his  official  capacity  and  also 
in  his  individual  contacts  with  his  former  comrades.  He 
is,  however,  shot  down  by  a  Nationalist  student. 

Karl  Thomas,  suspect  as  a  former  associate  of  the  assas¬ 
sinated  Minister,  is  arrested  for  the  crime,  and  after  a 
fruitless  cross-examination  by  Professor  Ludin,  the 
psychiatrist  at  the  asylum  which  had  sheltered  him  before, 
is  placed  in  prison.  Here  he  takes  his  own  life  before  the 
news  of  his  release  and  of  the  discovery  of  the  real 
murderer  can  reach  him. 

The  play  is  interspersed  with  cinematographic  effects 
designed  to  convey  the  sense  of  the  passage  of  con¬ 
temporary  events,  as,  for  instance,  where  the  Nationalist 
nobleman  who  had  privately  prompted  the  student  to 
assassinate  Wilhelm  Kilman  is  shown  publicly  unveiling 
the  memorial  to  the  lamented  Minister. 

Particularly  symptomatic  for  our  purpose  is  the  con¬ 
versation  between  Karl  Thomas  and  the  psychiatrist,  who 
comments  upon  Thomas’s  answers  as  to  their  being  normal 
or  otherwise.  This  prompts  Thomas  to  ask  whether  the 
actions  of  men  deemed  successful  in  the  outside  world. 
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however  purposeless  and  anti-social  in  their  eventual  aim, 
were  normal.  The  psychiatrist  replies  that  life  is  a 
struggle,  and  the  capacity  to  fight  and  not  to  dream  about 
happiness  denotes  normality.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
Thomas  is  one  of  that  psychological  type  dubbed  by 
Mr.  Wyndham  Lewis  in  an  illuminating  phrase  as  “the 
revolutionary  simpleton.”  It  is,  however,  still  more  signifi¬ 
cant  that  the  character  of  the  psychiatrist  is  seen  through¬ 
out  essentially  through  the  spectacles  of  Karl  Thomas,  and 
hence  the  remarks  of  Professor  Ludin  serve  only  as  a 
positive  corollary  to  the  negative  “  defeatism  ”  of  his 
patient’s  attitude  towards  life. 

Prison  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  more  senses  than 
one  the  making  of  Ernst  Toller,  for  while  he  has  evi¬ 
dently,  by  the  constraint  of  solitude,  been  forced  to  focus 
and  fuse  into  creative  form  the  ideas  gathered  as  a  soldier 
and  revolutionary,  it  left  him  on  release  five  years  behind 
the  mental  development  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  There  is 
something  akin  in  the  tenor  of  his  ideas  to  the  election 
poster  which  declares,  with  perfect  truth,  that  the  “  heroes” 
of  the  War  have  not  been  given  the  homes  they  were 
promised.  It  is  surely  the  part  of  the  dramatist  not  so 
much  to  explain  (or  denounce)  the  reasons  for  this  state 
of  affairs,  but  to  be  able  to  understand  and  depict  the 
change  of  mind  that  has  brought,  if  not  tolerance,  at  least 
sufferance  of  such  conditions. 

The  expressionist  mode  of  depicting  characters  without 
personal  guise,  actuated  by  comparatively  simple  motives 
of,  say,  self-protection  under  the  stress  of  some  elemental 
constraint  such  as  the  fear  of  death  or  starvation,  was 
eminently  suited  for  Toller’s  purpose. 

When  these  menaces  are  removed  other  and  more  com¬ 
plex  motives  into  which  self-interest  and  idealism  also 
enter  come  into  play.  These  Toller  seems  unable  to 
fathom,  except  very  much  as  seen  from  the  exterior. 

An  autobiographical  sketch  he  has  contributed  to  Fritz 
Droop’s  Toller  und  seine  Buhnenwerke,  a  brochure  that 
does  otherwise  little  more  than  summarise  his  more  con¬ 
siderable  plays,  furnishes  us  with  some  details  of  the  back¬ 
ground  from  which  he  sprang.  He  was  born  in  Samotschin 
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in  the  district  of  Bromberg,  the  son  of  a  merchant,  and  after 
having  begun  his  course  of  education  at  the  Volkschule,  or 
primary  school,  came  later  to  a  Prussian  Real  gymnasium, 
corresponding  more  closely  to  an  English  public  school 
of  the  day-school  type,  and  studied  subsequently  at  the 
University  of  Grenoble.  The  night  of  August  ist,  1914, 
found  him  at  Lyons,  where  a  friendly  Consul  who  seems 
to  have  been  something  of  a  kindred  spirit  apprised  him  of 
the  urgent  news  that  Germany  had  declared  war  on  Russia, 
whereupon  he  left  for  Germany  by  the  next  train.  Twice 
arrested  and  as  many  times  released  en  route,  he  reached 
the  Fatherland  a  few  minutes  before  the  French  frontier 
was  closed,  and  offered  himself  as  a  war  volunteer  at 
Munich.  After  thirteen  months’  service  in  the  field  he 
was  released  as  a  “  war  cripple,”  and  studied  for  a  term  at 
Munich,  afterwards  to  be  the  scene  of  more  ambitious 
activities  on  his  part. 

It  was,  however,  at  Heidelberg,  while  he  was  staying 
with  the  late  Max  Weber,  the  well-known  economist,  that 
his  career  seems  to  have  taken  its  turning  point.  With 
students  of  similar  sympathies  he  founded  a  “cultural 
political  league  of  German  youth,”  to  ally  itself  “  with  the 
phalanx  of  enemy  youth  ”  and  end  war.  Toller  next  went 
to  Berlin,  where  he  first  came  into  contact  with  the  ill-fated 
Kurt  Eisner,  afterwards  to  be  his  own  chief  as  head  of  the 
Bavarian  Socialist  Government,  and  also  discovered  for 
the  first  time,  as  he  says  himself,  “  the  underground  politi¬ 
cal  writings  of  that  time,”  and  came  to  what  was  for  him 
the  staggering  conclusion  that  the  German  Government 
was  not  innocent  either  as  regards  the  outbreak  or  the 
continuation  of  the  war,  and  that  the  German  people  were 
deceived. 

In  January,  1918,  he  comes  to  Munich  and  takes  part  in 
a  munition  workers’  strike,  and  is  elected  to  the  strike 
committee  on  Eisner’s  arrest,  until  he  suffers  the  same 
fate.  It  was  during  this  first  brief  imprisonment  that 
Die  W andlung,  his  earliest  cycle  of  plays,  took  its  final 
shape. 

The  November  revolution  brought  him  once  more  to 
Munich,  where  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Workers, 
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Peasants  and  Soldiers’  Council.  Although  a  Soviet 
Republican  in  the  sense  of  believing  in  a  consultative  com¬ 
position  of  the  Republic  as  the  word  “  raterepublikaner  ” 
implies,  he  opposed  the  summoning  of  the  Bavarian  Soviet 
Republic,  convinced  that  the  political  conditions  were  not 
at  this  moment  propitious ;  but  when  it  came  he  entered  it, 
becoming  Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee  in  the  First 
Republic  and  a  Red  guardsman  in  the  Second. 

While  commanding  the  forces  defending  Munich  he  op¬ 
posed  the  shooting  of  “  White  ”  prisoners,  and  so  fore¬ 
shadowed  the  similar  decision  of  one  of  his  characters.  The 
Woman  in  Masses  and  Man.  That  is  perhaps  the  most 
expressionistic  of  all  his  plays,  and  one  I  propose  to  pass 
over,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  two  translations  of  it  have 
already  appeared  in  this  country. 

The  concluding  words  of  Toller’s  autobiographical 
sketch  tersely  recount  the  decline  of  all  their  hopes  :  “  On 
the  head  of  the  writer  a  price  of  10,000  marks  was  placed; 
arrested  July  6th;  sentenced  to  five  years  imprisonment” 
— and  even  this  was  an  amelioration  due  to  the  appeal  made 
on  his  behalf  by  many  disinterested  litterateurs  anxious 
that  he  should  not  suffer  the  supreme  penalty  as  did  so 
many  of  his  comrades. 

In  a  series  of  articles  entitled  “  Dokumente  bayrische 
Justiz,”  and  edited  by  Toller,  that  appeared  in  the  issues 
of  Die  W eltbulme  at  the  end  of  1924,  after  his  emergence 
from  prison,  is  recounted  some  of  the  severities  suffered  in 
the  Niederschonenfeld  fortress.  Here  he  dilates  upon  the 
fashion  in  which  the  correspondence  of  the  political 
prisoners  was  censored.  “  When  a  prisoner  is  released,” 
he  adds,  “  he  does  not  get  returned  to  him  what  has  been 
impounded  save  when  it  is  a  piece  of  literary  work  or  is 
concerned  with  some  important  article.” 

It  is,  therefore,  all  the  more  remarkable  that  Toller 
should  have  been  permitted  to  write  and  transmit  to  the 
outside  world  for  publication  and  theatrical  presentation 
those  plays  of  his  which  bear  most  unmistakably  the 
stamp  of  “propagandist  matter,”  For  that  was  specified 
by  the  prison  authorities  as  the  ground  on  which  corre¬ 
spondence  of  an  insurrectionary  character  would  be  confis- 
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cated.  Unfeeling,  then,  though  the  staff  of  Nieder- 
schonenfeld  would  seem  to  have  been  in  many  other  and 
more  serious  respects,  this  is  yet  another  tribute  to  the 
reverence — at  times  almost  subservience — towards  any¬ 
thing  that  savours  of  a  literary  undertaking  that  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  German  nation. 

Die  Wandlung  (Das  Ringen  eines  Menschen) — The 
Transformation  (The  Struggles  of  a  Human  Soul) — is 
chiefly  of  interest  to  us  because  it  was  clearly  written  before 
the  shades  of  the  prison  house  had  had  time  to  take  their 
effect  upon  him,  and  we  might  add  before  he  had  had  the 
opportunity  of  putting  his  dreams  to  the  test.  “  The  action 
is  played  in  Europe  before  the  outbreak  of  the  New  Birth,” 
the  foreword  announces.  The  piece  is  divided  into 
“  stations  ”  and  sub-divided  into  “  pictures,”  some  of  them 
to  be  imagined  and  some  to  be  acted. 

In  the  first  station  we  find  Friedrich  quarrelling  with  his 
mother  on  account  of  the  constraint  of  bourgeois  environ¬ 
ment  that  hinders  his  freedom  of  action — though  it  is  clear 
that  he  does  not  yet  recognise  the  issue  as  such,  and  con¬ 
sequently  “  joins  up  ”  for  a  colonial  campaign  “  against 
the  savages  ”  in  order  to  escape  what  he  imagines  irks  him, 
the  tedium  of  home  life.  By  the  time  we  have  come 
to  the  fifth  picture  Friedrich  is  in  a  military  hospital,  where 
the  doctors  are  pluming  themselves  with  professional 
pride  on  the  artificial  limbs  with  which  they  can  replace 
the  ravages  of  war.  The  cripples,  however,  beg  only  for 
such  a  sleeping  draught  as  will  release  them  from  the 
necessity  of  facing  life  in  such  a  mockery  of  health. 

In  the  seventh  picture  Friedrich  is  found  working  at  a 
more  than  life-size  statue  symbolic  of  the  victorious  Father- 
land.  But  the  pitiable  state  of  a  war-comrade  who  is 
brought  in  to  see  him,  but  can  scarce  articulate  his  answers, 
so  shattered  are  his  nerves,  prompts  Friedrich  to  exclaim  : 
“  God  !  Can  a  Fatherland  demand  this.^  ”  and  he  sets  to 
work  forthwith  to  shatter  his  own  handiwork  with  a  hammer. 

The  whole  cycle  of  what  are  little  more  than  expres¬ 
sionist  tableaux  begins  to  achieve  its  climax  in  the  eleventh 
picture,  where  at  the  people’s  assembly,  after  the  supporters 
of  the  existing  order  of  things  have  urged  contentment  with 
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the  Fatherland’s  militaristic  prosperity,  an  agitator  urges 
the  masses  to  march.  Friedrich  opposes  his  voice  to  such 
insensate  action,  and  appeals  for  a  spiritual  revolution 
against  those  habits  of  mind  that  have  produced  the  existing 
injustices.  Friedrich  is  meantime  disowned  by  his  family 
as  a  traitor  to  his  own  people,  and  with  his  boats  now 
burned  behind  him  addresses  the  masses  and  seeks  to 
invoke  in  them  the  spirit  of  humanity  that  counsels  the  beat¬ 
ing  of  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  in  this  spirit  to  make 
revolution. 

Throughout  Die  Wandlung  it  is  a  constantly  recurring 
and  significant  phenomenon  to  find  among  stage  directions 
that  the  chief  character  in  a  scene  with  purely  sociological 
import  (having  little  concern  with  the  plot)  would  bear  the 
face  of  Friedrich  as  though  to  link  up  his  personal  destiny 
without  intruding  his  individual  characteristics  at  such 
moments  when  he  is  clearly  acting  from  mass-psychology. 

Die  M achinenstiirmer  {The  Machine  Wreckers:  A 
Drama  of  the  Time  of  the  Luddite  Movement  in 
England)  is  particularly  interesting  to  the  English  reader, 
not  merely  because  its  action  takes  place  in  England,  but 
also  because  the  individual  plot  guiding  the  destinies  of 
the  characters,  who  once  again  represent  economic  in¬ 
terests,  is  more  carefully  developed  than  in  his  more 
expressionistic  plays. 

The  first  scene  is  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Second 
Reading  of  the  Framework  Bill  of  1812.  In  the  original 
production  this  prologue  was  staged  in  the  arena  before  the 
stage  proper,  which  at  the  Grosses  Schauspielhaus, 
Berlin,  is  a  rather  shallow  affair,  an  outcome  of  the 
circular  proportions  of  the  circus  house  that  this  theatre  was 
in  its  original  form.  Around  radiate  tier  upon  tier  of 
stalactite-like  decoration. 

I  well  remember  a  performance  of  Die  M achinenstiirmer 
I  witnessed  there  in  July  of  1922.  Suddenly  darkness  fell 
on  the  crowded  theatre,  and  the  lights  went  up  on  a  group 
of  little  grey-wigged  figures  perched  on  stools  about  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  who  rang  his  bell  and  called  upon  Lord 
Byron.  There  followed  a  reproduction  with  tolerable 
exactness  of  Byron’s  famous  maiden  speech  against  the 
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Bill,  but  this  was  countered  by  a  long  Malthusian  rejoinder 
from  Lord  Castlereagh,  which  terminated  in  a  division  in 
which  Byron  was  the  solitary  and  derided  dissentient.  It 
may  be  convenient  at  this  juncture  to  recollect  that  in  the 
original  debate  Lord  Holland  and  the  Earls  of  Lauder¬ 
dale,  Grosvenor  and  Grenville  spoke  in  opposition  to  this 
Bill  for  making  any  damage  done  to  the  newly  introduced 
machines  by  the  weavers  so  thrown  out  of  work  punishable 
with  death.  It  is  true  that  the  speeches  of  some  of  these 
noblemen  are  not  without  some  trace  of  party  animus 
indicating  in  certain  cases  the  real  gravamen .  of  their 
objection  to  this  Government  measure.  Still,  the  sober 
columns  of  Hansard  remind  us  that,  though  the  Second 
Reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  fifteen,  seventeen 
votes  were  recorded  against  this  Bill,  which  Grenville  stig¬ 
matised  as  a  “  bloody  warrant,”  and,  in  addition,  totally 
fail  to  reveal  the  existence  of  any  speech  by  Lord  Castle¬ 
reagh  whatever. 

No  doubt  when  the  dramatist  designed  that  the  actor 
playing*  Jimmy  in  the  play  proper  should  wear  the  mask 
of  Byron  in  this  prologue  he  was  anxious  to  enforce  a 
simplifying  synthesis  of  English  social  conditions  by 
imposing  the  mask  of  Castlereagh  as  representative  of 
reaction  upon  the  artist  portraying  Ure,  the  capitalist 
manufacturer,  throughout  the  rest  of  the  piece.  It  does, 
however,  seem  a  pity  that  in  this  simplification  the  most 
significant  feature  of  this  period  should  have  been  missed, 
the  tendency  of  the  paternalist  type  of  landowner  to 
denounce  the  upstart  manufacturer’s  exploitation  of  his 
workpeople,  while  the  latter  turned  the  tables  by  exposing 
the  injustices  suffered  by  the  former’s  tenants. 

The  plot  centres  about  Jimmy  Cobbett,  a  gentleman 
agitator  and  brother  of  lire’s  manager,  who  urges  upon 
the  weavers  of  Nottingham  the  view  that  the  newly 
introduced  machines  are  tools  to  be  conquered  by  the 
workers  rather  than  obstacles  to  be  smashed,  and  by  his 
eloquence  weans  them  from  their  allegiance  to  John  Wible, 
an  envenomed  but  genuine  proletarian  who  is  bent  on 
j[  wrecking  the  machines. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Jimmy’s  advice,  though  con- 
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forming  to  the  best  economic  canons,  was  in  any  way 
helpful  to  the  weavers  in  their  existing  plight,  from  which, 
as  Byron  seems  to  have  had  in  mind,  a  small  part  of  the 
sum  devoted  to  relieving  Portuguese  misfortune  during  the 
Peninsular  War  would  have  tided  them  over  until  the 
demand  for  labour  had  once  again  adapted  itself  to  the 
supply. 

To  lose  his  following  to  this  newcomer  naturally 
excites  John  Wible’s  ire,  and  he  resolves  to  play  a  double 
game.  He  is  shown  into  Ure’s  office,  of  which  the  scenery 
is  mainly  composed  of  two  mammoth  bookshelves  painted 
on  the  backcloth,  which  tower  above  these  two  most  un¬ 
usual  confederates  conspiring  over  a  desk  in  the  fore¬ 
ground.  Wible  represents  Jimmy  to  Ure  as  an  agitator 
advocating  machine  wrecking.  The  manufacturer,  how¬ 
ever,  assures  his  informant  that  such  an  outrage  would  be 
rather,  if  anything,  an  advantage,  as  furnishing  the 
Government  with  tangible  provocation  for  a  much-needed 
policy  of  repression. 

Wible  receives,  at  any  rate,  money  for  the  “  informa¬ 
tion  ”  he  has  tendered,  but  remains  faithful  to  the  cause 
of  machine  wrecking,  to  which  he  is  determined  to  sacrifice 
Jimmy  Cobbett.  This  miscreant’s  plans  are  fulfilled  almost 
more  completely  than  he  could  have  foreseen,  as  was  to  be 
revealed  in  the  second  scene  of  the  fifth  act. 

While  the  theatre  lay  in  darkness  the  air  began  to  throb 
and  purr  with  a  sense  of  scarcely  restrained  and  violently 
pulsating  mechanism,  and  then  the  lights  went  up  on  the 
interior  of  the  factory,  with  its  gigantic  windows,  whose 
framework  outlined  against  the  moonlight  playing  on  the 
steel-blue  metalwork  of  the  dominating  looms  seemed  like 
great  bars  shackling  the  sky. 

The  machines  have  been  stocked  with  children  from  an 
orphans’  home  now  that  the  “  strike  ”  is  in  progress ;  one 
of  them,  complaining  of  his  sleeplessness,  is  whipped  into 
his  place  by  the  overseer’s  strap.  Ure  and  his  guest  make 
a  tour  of  the  factory;  the  overseer  fines  a  small  boy  a 
penny  off  his  wages  for  singing  “  Rule,  Britannia  !  ”  (sub¬ 
lime  Teutonic  notion  !)  to  keep  up  his  spirits,  and  then  the 
machine  wreckers  come. 
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Up  the  long  flight  of  steps  and  across  the  arena  they 
flood,  dirty,  unkempt,  gesticulating,  inarticulate  in  their 
very  threats  of  destruction. 

With  the  crude  light  of  the  oil  lamps  flickering  over  his 
features  and  red  uniform  the  engineer  on  the  bridge  over 
the  looms  addresses  the  strikers.  Daunted  and  non¬ 
plussed  though  they  are  at  first  by  the  vast  Juggernaut 
which  confronts  them,  the  weavers  wreak  their  vengeance 
on  the  unwilling  cause  of  their  misfortunes  and  all¬ 
unknowing  master  of  their  destinies. 

Their  blood  is  up  now,  and  when  Jimmy  arrives,  too 
late  to  check  the  outbreak  of  violence,  Wible  hints  at  a 
sinister  connection  between  him  and  his  managerial  brother, 
and  the  true  leader  of  the  weavers’  search  for  emancipation 
falls  a  victim  to  his  comrades’  savagery. 

In  Die  Rache  des  verhohnten  Liebhabers  ij'he  Mocked 
Lover's  Revenge')  Toller  broke  away  from  his  usual  socio¬ 
logical  theme  to  treat  a  narrative  of  Bandello,  the  mediaeval 
Cardinal,  in  appropriate  fashion,  but  returned  with  Eugen 
Hinkemann^  as  the  detractors  of  social  drama  would  say, 
“  to  his  wallow.” 

I  have  ventured  to  quote  from  an  English  translation 
by  Mr.  J.  Malcolm  Campbell  that  appeared  in  the  second 
issue  of  Germinal.  It  might  perhaps  have  been  better 
called  “The  Cruelty  of  Laughter.” 

The  first  act  opens  with  an  incident  which  is  faintly 
reminiscent  of  a  fairly  common  feature  in  fairy  stories, 
Eugen  Hinkemann’s  indignation  against  his  mother-in- 
law  because  she  blinded  a  finch  in  order,  as  she  supposed, 
to  make  it  sing  better,  and  his  consequent  failure  to  secure 
the  fuel  he  was  sent  to  beg  from  her.  “  I  threw  the  coals 
back  at  her  and  the  ten  shillings  she  gave,”  he  told  his 
wife,  “  I — Greta  .  .  .  punished  your  mother  the  way  you’d 
punish  a  child  that  had  been  teasing  an  animal. . . .  But  then 
I  let  her  go.  .  .  I  thought  of  something  horrible  that 
slashed  me  inside.  I’d  done  the  same  thing  before,  and 
without  thinking  about  it,  hadn’t  I }  When  I  was  healthy 
it  seemed  to  me  as  if  that  sort  of  thing  had  to  be.  Now 
that  I’m  a  cripple  I  know  what  it  is :  it’s  a  frightful  thing 
to  do !  It’s  like  cutting  your  own  flesh.  No,  it’s  worse 
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than  that — torturing  a  living  body.  .  .  .  But  before — a 
healthy  man  looks  at  things  as  if  he  were  blind  !  ” 

Then  one  becomes  conscious  of  Eugen  Hinkemann’s 
personal  tragedy  that  has  enabled  him  to  sympathise  so 
vividly  with  the  blinded  finch,  the  fact  that  through  a 
chance  wound  in  the  War  he  has  lost  for  ever  his  powers 
of  generation.  We  seem  here  to  find  a  connecting  link 
with  those  crippled  soldiers  in  Die  Wandlung  who  simply 
cannot  face  life  because  they  feel  they  have  lost  their 
dignity  as  human  creatures  through  their  mutilation.  And 
so  now  Hinkemann  :  “  Look  here,  Greta,  I  feel  as  though 
it  were  pricked  into  my  skin.  You’re  a  mangy  dog  in  your 
wife’s  eyes.  .  .  .  And  then  all  of  a  sudden  I  see  you. 

.  .  .  You  stand  alone  in  a  room  while  I  go  by  on  the 
street.  ...  You  hide  behind  the  curtain  .  .  .  you  are 
doubled  up  with  laughter  .  .  .  (after  a  while)  Gretchen, 
tell  me,  you  couldn’t  laugh  at  me,  you  couldn’t  do  that 
to  me.” 

After  finding  employment  at  a  circus,  ironically  enough, 
as  a  strong  man  who  eats  rats  and  mice,  Hinkemann  goes 
to  the  alehouse  for  relaxation  and  finds  there  a  proletariat 
orator  holding  forth  on  the  new  order  that  is  to  be.  Hinke¬ 
mann  begins  to  question  him  as  to  what  panacea  will  avail 
for  those  crippled  in  past  wars  when  in  comes  Paul 
Rooster,  an  old  friend  of  his  who  has  as  a  matter  of  fact 
stolen  his  wife’s  affections  in  his  absence.  He  proceeds 
to  relate  to  the  company  how  he  witnessed  the  eating  of 
mice  and  rats  by  a  human  monster  at  the  local  circus,  and 
is  on  the  point  of  hinting  what  his  physical  disabilities 
for  the  role  of  ”  strong  man  ”  might  be  when  Hinkemann 
springs  up  and  openly  acknowledges  his  identity  as  such 
and  challenges  those  present  to  laugh  at  him  if  they  will : — 

You  fools,  what  do  you  know  what’s  going  on  inside  a  man?  And  you 
want  to  build  a  new  society.  Each  of  you  hates  the  other  because  he  belongs 
to  a  different  party.  You’ve  got  nice,  pretty  words  about  eternal  happi¬ 
ness,  words  that  are  good  for  healthy  men,  but  you  never  see  where  they 
don’t  apply.  .  .  .  There  are  some  men  that  no  state  and  no  society,  no 
family  and  no  friends,  can  make  happy. 

Where  your  words  stop,  our  misery  starts. 

A  man  stands  alone  there. 

There  yawns  a  crevasse  that’s  called :  inconsolable. 

There  arches  a  sky  that’s  called  :  no  happiness. 
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There  grows  a  forest  that’s  called :  jeers  and  mockery. 

There  rolls  a  sea  that’s  called  :  ridiculous. 

There  strides  a  smothering  darkness  that’s  called  :  without  love. 

Who  can  help  there  ? 

In  a  collection  of  verse  written  by  Toller  in  prison  that 
has  appeared  in  a  translated  form  by  Mr.  Ashley  Dukes 
from  the  Oxford  University  Press  as  The  Swallow  Book 
there  is  one  poem  that  seems  to  suggest  that  the  author  is 
willing  to  “make  common  cause  against  humanity”  with 
birds  and  beasts  because  of  the  sheer  unimaginative  insen¬ 
sitive  cruelty  of  his  fellow  creatures  towards  dumb  animals. 
This  passionate  outburst  is  really  only  an  expression  of 
his  indignant  sympathy  for  all  victims  whether  human  or 
animal  of  that  mechanical  justice  that  is  founded  upon 
blind  force  of  habit.  It  is  just  this  that  makes  the  pacifist 
in  him  inimical  to  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  revolutionary 
socialism,  which  declares  like  any  other  uncompromising 
evangel  that  it  is  not  come  to  bring  peace,  but  a  sword 
until  its  own  spiritual  kingdom  has  been  won  at  the  cost 
of  schisms  to  every  other  human  tie.  That  human 
creatures  should  always  be  sacrificed  to  this  ideal,  noble 
though  it  may  be  as  any  other  unflinching  patriotism,  I 
do  not  believe  Toller  will  ever  bring  himself  to  concede, 
and  in  these  conflicting  sympathies  of  his  we  seem  to  find 
both  of  the  sentiments  that  are  common  to  all  humanity, 
that  while  it  is  a  sweet  and  glorious  thing  to  be  willing  to 
give  up  everything  for  the  cause  that  one  holds  dear,  there 
are  times  when  we  are  not  willing  to  sacrifice  a  single 
precious  life  for  an  abstract  ideal  that  seems  to  be  only 
a  barren  and  inhuman  dogma. 
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By  C.  F.  Melville 

Preliminary  conversations  for  the  regulation  of  Franco-Italian  and 
Italo- Jugoslav  differences  are  now  taking  place.  Success  would  mean 
the  healing  of  a  dangerous  international  wound.  Failure  would  leave 
the  wound  open — with  grave  possibilities  for  the  peace  of  Europe.  In 
the  following  article  our  contributor,  who  is  a  British  diplomatic  journa¬ 
list  with  experience  of  the  problems  of  Central  and  South-Eastern  Europe, 
gives  an  objective  survey  of  the  situation. 

The  complicated  problem  of  Franco-Italian  and  Italo- 
Jugoslav  differences — a  problem  of  a  wheel  within  a  wheel 
— has  created  a  very  delicate  international  situation. 
Throughout  last  year  this  situation  became  increasingly 
difficult,  so  difficult,  in  fact,  that  about  December  last  the 
countries  concerned  realised  that  a  determined  attempt  at 
an  amicable  and  equitable  settlement  must  be  made. 

The  initiative  was  French,  although  it  must  be  said  that 
the  inspiration  was  British.  M.  Briand  offered  the  olive 
branch  and  Signor  Mussolini  accepted  it.  M.  de  Beau¬ 
marchais,  a  high  official  of  the  Quai  d’Orsay  and  a  great 
expert  on  Mediterranean  and  African  affairs,  was 
appointed  as  the  new  French  Ambassador  at  Rome,  and 
charged  with  the  special  mission  of  incepting  negotiations 
with  the  Palazzo  Chigi.  Simultaneously,  early  this  year 
Dr.  Marinkovitch,  the  then  Jugoslav  Foreign  Minister, 
opened  preliminary  conversations  with  General  Bordrero, 
the  Italian  Minister  at  Belgrade.  There  was  also  a  pre¬ 
liminary  canter  at  Geneva  when  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain 
conferred  with  Sir  Ronald  Graham,  the  British  Ambas¬ 
sador  at  Rome,  and  took  certain  informal  steps  which 
facilitated  the  opening  of  the  Italo-French  conversations. 

At  the  time  of  writing  yet  another  important  develop¬ 
ment  has  taken  place.  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain,  in  pursu¬ 
ance  of  his  policy  of  the  pacification  and  stabilisation  of 
Europe  through  regional  agreements,  is  very  anxious  that 
these  conversations  should  have  a  successful  issue,  and  in 
this  connection  the  appointment  of  Sir  William  Tyrrell  as 
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Lord  Crewe’s  successor  at  the  Paris  Embassy  is  a  signifi¬ 
cant  move.  Sir  William  Tyrrell  will,  it  is  believed,  make 
a  valuable  if  unobtrusive  contribution  in  his  new  capacity 
to  the  work  of  pacification  to  which  Sir  Austen  has  set  his 
hand. 

The  problem  to  be  dealt  with  is  a  formidable  one. 
Taken  in  logical  sequence  the  “  Italian  question  ”  presents 
itself  as  follows  : — 

Italy's  need  for  expansion — the  twin  motives  for  which  are  a  re¬ 
awakened  sense  of  national  prestige  and  the  ever-growing  pressure  of 
excess  population. 

The  geographical  position  of  Italy  which  results  in  her  desire  for  ex¬ 
pansion  seeking  outlets  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Near  and  Middle 
East. 

The  fact  that  Italian  expansion  in  any  of  these  directions  means  a  clash 
between  potential  Italian  interests  and  existing  French  interests. 

The  fact  that  although  sane  statesmanship  throughout  Europe  recog¬ 
nises  the  existence  of  a  legitimate  "  Italian  Question,”  it  is  neverthe¬ 
less  confronted  with  the  problem  of  how  to  solve  this  complication  with¬ 
out  creating  a  number  of  fresh  complications  by  so  doing.  In  short,  the 
meeting  of  Italy's  claims  involves  changes  in  the  status  quo.  and  thus 
becomes  an  international  question. 

Italy’s  demands  may  be  summarised  as  follows  :  She 
claims  participation  in  the  Tangier  International  Adminis¬ 
tration,  a  permanent  Italian  nationality  status  for  the 
Italian  population  of  Tunis,  a  redistribution  of  colonial 
mandates  so  that  she  may  herself  become  a  mandatory 
Power,  economic  participation  in  any  economic  confedera¬ 
tion  which  may  be  set  up  by  the  Danubian  States,  and  the 
holding  of  a  predominant  position  in  the  Balkan  sphere, 
including  a  privileged  position  in  Albania. 

This  is  Italy’s  full  programme.  France  is  prepared  to 
meet  Italy  on  some  of  these  demands — to  find  some  modus 
vivendi — but  cannot  meet  her  on  all  of  them.  Italy  on  her 
part  knows  that  the  full  programme  cannot  be  accepted, 
but  puts  forward  the  maximum  demands  in  the  hope  of 
securing  the  acceptable  minimum.  In  the  nature  of  things 
Signor  Mussolini  is  obliged  to  pursue  opportunist  methods 
to  gain  his  ends.  It  depends  largely  on  the  direction  in 
which  the  diplomatic  wind  is  blowing  at  the  moment. 
To-day  it  may  be  the  Tunisian  question.  To-morrow  it 
may  be  Albania  and  the  Balkans. 
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It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  the  Franco-Italian  and  Italo- 
Jugoslav  questions  dovetail.  In  fact,  they  are  all  of  a 
piece.  France,  Italy,  Jugoslavia,  and,  indeed,  Europe  as 
a  whole,  participate  in  general  obligations  one  towards  the 
other.  There  can  be  no  real  solution  of  the  Italian  problem 
which  does  not  take  into  account  the  obligations  and 
interests  of  all  the  members  of  the  European  comity  of 
nations  concerned.  The  task  confronting  European 
statesmen  is  not  just  the  solution  of  Italy’s  particular 
problem  without  regard  to  the  interests  of  other  States,  but 
the  solution  of  this  problem  in  the  light  of  all  the  mutual 
obligations  and  interests  involved. 

This  brings  me  to  an  examination  of  the  Italo-Jugoslav 
dispute.  This  is  a  problem  which  requires  investigation 
in  some  detail  as  the  French,  in  the  words  of  “  Pertinax,” 
regard  it  as  “more  than  half”  the  Franco-Italian  question. 
(To  the  French  the  renunciation  by  Italy  of  any  penetra¬ 
tive  Balkan  policy  is  a  sine  qua  non  of  any  general  Franco- 
Italian  settlement.) 

The  Italo-Jugoslav  problem  may  be  stated,  briefly,  as 
the  history  of  Italy’s  attempts  to  obtain  a  foothold  on  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  and  Jugoslavia’s  attempts  to  prevent  her 
from  so  doing.  The  first  indications  were  in  1921  when 
Italy  secured  under  the  decision  of  the  Ambassadors’  Con¬ 
ference  the  right  to  act  as  the  “  policeman  ”  for  the  League 
of  Nations  in  Albania  in  the  event  of  disturbances  breaking 
out  in  that  country.  This  arrangement,  made  in  pre- 
Fascist  days,  was  considered  to  be  too  vague  by  the  Fascist 
Government,  and  on  November  27th,  1926,  Signor  Mus¬ 
solini  tightened  things  up  with  the  Italo-Albanian  Pact, 
or  first  Treaty  of  Tirana,  whereby  Italy  undertook  to 
maintain  the  Albanian  status  quo  “political,  juridical,  and 
territorial.”  This  meant  in  effect  two  specific  things : 
(i)  that  Italy  secured  the  right  to  intervene  in  Albania 
not  only  to  preserve  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  Albanian 
State,  but  also  to  maintain  in  power  the  actual  regime 
against  either  external  attack  or  internal  revolt,  and  (2) 
that  the  instructions  of  the  League  Council,  implied  in  the 
1921  Agreement,  were  no  longer  necessary.  The  next, 
and  so  far  the  last  development,  came  on  November  25th, 
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1927,  with  the  second  Treaty  of  Tirana,  an  instrument 
which  reinforced  the  previous  treaty  with  a  definite  military 
alliance  between  Italy  and  Albania. 

Parallel  with  these  diplomatic  developments  there  has 
taken  place  an  equally  marked  economic  development. 
Italy  established  the  Albanian  National  Bank,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Rome,  and  with  the  controlling  interest  actually 
if  not  formally  in  Italian  hands.  In  association  with  the 
Bank  there  was  set  up  the  Society  for  the  Economic 
Development  of  Albania,  for  the  purpose  of  public  works 
in  Albania  to  be  carried  out  under  Italian  supervision  and 
largely  by  Italian  labour.  In  the  case  of  strategic  arterial 
road  construction  the  supervision  and  the  cartographical 
work  is  in  the  hands  of  Italian  Engineer  officers,  and  the 
skilled  workmen  are  Italian  reservist  soldiers.  These 
Italian  military  are  additional  to  the  Italian  officers 
attached  to  the  Albanian  army  in  the  capacity  of  instruc¬ 
tors,  depot  commanders,  army  group  commanders,  and 
so  on.  Through  the  Society  for  the  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Albania,  Italy  floated  a  loan  for  Albania  to  be 
expended  on  the  above-mentioned  public  works.  Albania 
is  not  able  to  collect  sufficient  revenue  to  pay  off  the 
interest  on  the  loan.  This  being  so  Italy  granted  her 
relief  by  the  Decree  Law  of  March  3rd,  1927,  whereby  the 
Italian  Finance  Minister  advanced  the  money  to  the 
Society  which  the  Albanian  Government  was  unable  to 
pay.  In  this  way  the  indebtedness  of  the  Albanian 
Government  to  the  Italian  Government  was  transferred  to 
the  Italian  taxpayer,  and  Albania  virtually  became  mort¬ 
gaged  to  Italy,  thus  giving  Italy  the  technical  right  to 
foreclose  on  the  Albanian  Customs  in  the  event  of  an 
ultimate  Albanian  default. 

The  Italian  case  in  respect  of  this  policy  is  that  as 
Albania  is  not  capable  of  standing  on  her  own  feet  either 
politically  or  economically,  Italy — ^as  the  Great  Power  in 
the  Adriatic  sphere — is  principally  interested  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  political  stability  and  the  advancement  of 
the  economic  development  of  her  little  Adriatic  neigh¬ 
bour.  Italian  diplomacy  argues  that  left  to  her  own 
devices  Albania  would  be  swallowed  up  by  her  powerful 
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Jugoslav  neighbour,  and  instances  in  this  connection  the 
Jugoslav  advance  into  Albania  in  1921  and  the  Jugoslav 
assistance  said  to  have  been  given  to  Ahmed  Beg  Zogu 
when  he  brought  off  his  coup  in  Albania  in  1925.  Italian 
naval  and  military  circles  have  an  additional  case :  they 
argue  that  in  the  event  of  an  Italian  war  with  France 
Jugoslavia,  as  the  ally  of  France,  would  occupy  Albania, 
and  thus  enable  the  French  to  use  the  Albanian  coast  as 
a  base  for  naval  operations  against  Italy.  The  case  of 
Britain  and  the  command  of  the  Channel  ports  is  instanced 
as  a  parallel. 

The  Albanian  position  is  simply  one  of  submitting  to  the 
force  of  circumstances.  When  I  met  Ahmed  Beg  Zogu 
when  he  was  in  exile  in  1924 — just  before  the  coup  which 
brought  him  back  to  power  in  Albania  and  finally  wafted 
him  to  the  Presidency — he  told  me  quite  sincerely  that 
he  hoped  to  pursue  a  policy  of  neutrality  towards  both  his 
Italian  and  his  Jugoslav  neighbours.  But  circumstances 
proved  too  much  for  him.  Lack  of  resources  and  money, 
lack  of  political  experience  in  the  broader  sense  :  these 
things,  together  with  the  desire  to  maintain  his  regime  at 
all  costs,  forced  him  to  come  to  terms  with  Italy.  Italy 
was  the  stronger  and  the  richer  of  the  two  neighbours, 
although  it  was  Jugoslav  friendship  which  had  enabled 
Zoeu  to  depose  his  Italophile  predecessor  Mgr.  Fan  Noli. 
The  only  stand  he  was  able  to  make  was  when — on  the 
advice  of  a  distinguished  Englishman — he  rejected  the 
Italian  Minister’s  proposal  for  an  open  Italian  protec¬ 
torate  in  Albania.  He  was  unable  to  resist  the  Treaty 
of  Tirana,  the  virtual  if  not  actual  protectorate  which 
followed  soon  afterwards. 

The  Jugoslav  view,  which  is  shared  largely  by  the 
French,  is  as  follows: — 

Balkan  peace,  argues  Jugoslavia,  depends  on  the 
Balkans  being  left  exclusively  to  the  Balkan  peoples 
without  any  intervention  of  any  kind  by  any  outside  Power. 
The  history  of  the  unofficial  Jugoslav  assistance  rendered 
to  Ahmed  Beg  Zogu  in  1925  was  the  history  of  Jugoslavia’s 
attempt  to  prevent  Albania  falling  under  the  influence  of 
an  outside  Power.  Mgr.  Fan  Noli  was  the  Italian 
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nominee,  so  they  helped  Zogu  to  get  back  to  power  in  order 
to  avoid  having  on  their  border  an  Albania  under  Italian 
influence.  As  events  turned  out  Zogu  came  even  more  1 

completely  under  Italian  influence  than  Fan  Noli  had  ^ 

ever  been.  ! 

After  the  Zogu  coup  Signor  Mussolini  and  Dr. 

Nintchitch,  the  then  Jugoslav  Foreign  Minister,  met  in 
Rome  and  agreed  to  accept  the  situation  as  it  stood. 

Earlier,  in  1924,  Jugoslavia  had  rejected  an  Italian  over¬ 
ture  for  the  carving  up  of  Albania  into  Italian  and  Jugo¬ 
slav  spheres  of  influence.  In  1925  Signor  Mussolini  and 
Dr.  Nintchitch — Dr.  Nintchitch  was  the  leading  exponent 
of  the  Italophile  school  of  thought  in  Jugoslavia — 
entered  into  a  “  gentleman’s  agreement  ”  whereby  their 
respective  countries  agreed  to  abstain  from  interference 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  Albania,  and  whereby  neither 
Government  would  undertake  any  new  policy  with  respect 
to  Albania  without  first  informing  the  other.  The  Treaty  of 
Tirana,  which  contravened  this  agreement,  took  Belgrade 
by  surprise,  and  Dr.  Nintchitch  resigned.  This  incident 
opened  the  period  of  Italo-Jugoslav  hostility. 

Since  then  Jugoslavia  has  felt  herself  to  be  the  object 
of  an  encirclement  policy  on  the  part  of  Italy.  Her 
negotiations  with  Greece  for  the  resumption  of  the  Graeco- 
Jugoslav  Alliance  and  the  settlement  of  the  Salonika  rail¬ 
way  question  were  held  up  by  the  Greeks  owing  to  the 
fact  that  Italian  pressure  had  been  brought  to  bear  at 
Athens  coupled  with  the  good  offices  of  Rome  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Greek  loan.  Her  hopes  of  a  rapproche¬ 
ment  with  Bulgaria — a  project  which  had  received  the 
blessing  of  M.  Briand  at  Geneva — had  been  frustrated 
by  the  expression  of  Italian  sympathies  for  Bulgaria  over 
the  Macedonian  incidents.  Her  friendly  detente  with 
Hungary  and  the  offer  of  a  free  zone  to  that  country  at 
one  of  the  Jugoslav  Adriatic  ports  was  countered  by  the 
Italo-Hungarian  Pact  and  the  Italian  offer  to  Hungary 
of  a  free  zone  at  Fiume.  Finally,  when  she  was  accused 
by  Italy  of  preparing  a  counter-revolution  in  Albania  and 
massing  troops  for  a  war — groundlessly  accused  as  it 
happened — and  she  wanted  the  League  to  take  action 
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in  the  matter,  international  diplomacy,  with  its  hands  tied 
by  the  1921  Agreement,  advised  her  not  to  take  the  dis¬ 
pute  to  Geneva.  These  events,  together  with  the  political 
and  economic  Italian  predominance  in  Albania,  presented 
themselves  to  the  Jugoslav  mind  as  a  nightmare  of 
Italian  penetration.  In  Jugoslav  eyes  the  shadow  of  a 
new  drang  nach  osten  had  fallen  across  the  Balkan 
peninsula. 

In  the  foregoing  I  have  presented  the  different  sides  to 
the  question  as  seen  by  the  disputants  concerned.  In 
attempting  to  sum  up  a  number  of  points  present  them¬ 
selves  to  the  impartial  observer. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  critics  of  Jugoslavia,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  the  Jugoslav  outcry  against  the  Italian  pre¬ 
dominance  in  Albania  is  a  matter  of  sour  grapes  on  the 
part  of  the  Belgrade  politicians — a  case  of  the  “  biter  bit.” 
This  view  merits  consideration,  but  likewise  equal  consider¬ 
ation  must  be  given  to  the  self-evident  answer,  particularly 
as  this  answer  constitutes  the  actual  problem  which  is  facing 
international  diplomacy,  to  wit :  that  the  position  at  the 
moment  is  not  what  Jugoslavia  may  or  may  not  want  to 
do  in  Albania  but  what  Italy  is  actually  doing  there  at 
the  moment.  That  Italy  is,  in  fact,  “  the  man  in 
possession.” 

Italian  apologists  have  also  asserted  that  the  Treaty 
of  Tirana  is  in  conformity  with  Italy’s  obligations  under 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Against  this 
view  must  be  recorded  what  may  perhaps  be  termed  the 
strictly  “League  of  Nations  view” — that  as  Albania  is 
a  member  of  the  League  no  further  individual  guarantees 
of  her  independence  are  needed.  In  this  connection  it  is 
pointed  out  that  when  in  1921  the  Serbian  Army  over¬ 
stepped  the  mark  and  penetrated  into  actual  Albanian 
territory,  the  moral  authority  of  the  League  Council  alone 
was  sufficient  to  arrest  the  advance.  Therefore  it  is  argued 
that  instruments  such  as  the  Tirana  Treaty  were  not 
needed  to  reinforce  the  authority  of  the  League  in  respect 
of  Albanian  independence;  and,  indeed,  that  such  instru¬ 
ments  tended  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  League. 

At  the  height  of  the  trouble  last  year  the  possibility 
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suggested  itself  that  there  was  more  behind  the  Tirana 
Treaty  than  met  the  eye.  British  diplomacy  therefore 
suggested  as  a  way  out  that  Jugoslavia  on  her  part  should 
sign  the  Netunno  Conventions  (left  over  from  the  Pact  of 
Rome  of  1924),  and  that  Signor  Mussolini  on  his  part 
should  give  Jugoslavia  official  assurances  that  the  Treaty 
of  Tirana  was  not  what  the  Jugoslavs  feared  it  to  be, 
that  it  was  not,  that  is  to  say,  a  veiled  instrument  of  inter¬ 
vention.  Signor  Mussolini  did  not  act  upon  this  advice, 
and  British  diplomacy,  beginning  to  see  that  the  situation 
was  not  so  clear  as  it  had  at  first  appeared  to  be,  began 
to  leave  the  question  to  be  thrashed  out  between  Rome 
and  Belgrade. 

It  may  be  safely  presumed  that  neither  Italy  nor  Jugo¬ 
slavia  want  war.  Signor  Mussolini  has  his  hands  full  with 
the  transformation  of  Italy  into  the  corporative  State. 
Jugoslavia  wants  a  long  period  of  peace  in  which  to 
develop  her  economic  resources  and  consolidate  the  in¬ 
ternal  structure  of  the  Serb,  Croat,  Slovene  kingdom. 
At  the  moment  it  may  be  safely  stated  that  Jugoslavia 
has  no  designs  upon  Albania.  Whatever  her  mistakes  in 
the  past,  she  now  realises  that  an  independent  Albania — if 
only  as  an  Adriatic  buffer  State — is  in  her  own  best 
interests. 

The  question,  then,  has  been  frequently  asked  :  Why  is 
Italy  pursuing  her  present  Albanian  policy?  The  argu¬ 
ments  for  and  against  the  official  Italian  plea  that  Italy 
is  maintaining  political  stability  in  Albania  I  have  already 
given.  Is  it  economic  development?  But  there  is  a  far 
greater  volume  of  reciprocal  trade  to  be  done  between 
Italy  and  Jugoslavia. 

I  think  it  may  be  fairly  said,  after  full  consideration  of 
all  the  arguments  and  counter-arguments,  that  for  Italy 
the  Balkans  have  appealed  as  the  immediate  sphere,  or 
the  line  of  least  resistance.  This  has  created  an  atmosphere 
of  nerves  which  is  manifest  not  only  in  the  Balkans  and 
Central  Europe  but  also  in  the  larger  sphere  of  Italo- 
French  relations.  It  has  led,  amongst  other  things,  to 
“  groupings  ”  and  the  playing  off  of  smaller  States  in  the 
interests  of  larger  ones.  It  has  led,  amongst  other  things. 
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to  France’s  endeavours  to  bring  about  a  Balkan  Locarno — 
to  keep  Italy  out  of  the  Balkans.  And  it  has  led  equally 
to  Italy’s  endeavours  to  frustrate  the  French  plan,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  formation  of  a  Central  European  or  Balkan  bloc 
which  might  oppose  a  barrier  to  Italian  expansionist  policy. 

Here,  then,  is  a  situation  which,  although  the  principal 
disputants  are  opposed  to  war,  contains  all  the  elements 
of  potential  conflict.  History  has  taught  us  the  lesson  that 
when  in  the  past  Great  Powers  have  resorted  to  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  as  a  safety  valve  they  have  discovered  there 
instead  a  pow^der  magazine.  It  is  surely  inconceivable 
that  Signor  Mussolini  who,  above  all  things,  is  a  realist, 
would  push  his  Albanian  policy  to  the  logical  extreme  of 
intervention.  For  intervention  would  be  resisted  by  Jugo¬ 
slavia  on  the  principle  of  “  the  Balkans  to  the  Balkan 
peoples,”  and  that  would  result  in  a  conflagration  which 
would  undoubtedly  spread  to  an  extent  impossible  at  the 
moment  to  forecast. 

It  is  the  realisation  of  these  dangerous  elements  which 
moved  M.  Briand  and  Signor  Mussolini  to  agree  to  open 
conversations.  General  talks  are  proceeding  at  Rome 
through  the  instrumentality  of  M.  de  Beaumarchais.  Not 
much  progress  so  far  has  been  made  with  the  Belgrade 
talks,  although  one  may  note  with  satisfaction  that  Signor 
Mussolini  has  agreed  to  the  Jugoslav  view  that  it  would 
be  better  to  postpone  for  six  months  the  question  of  the 
renewal  or  otherwise  of  the  Italo- Jugoslav  Pact  of  1924, 
in  order  to  give  the  present  pourparlers  a  chance  of  coming 
to  fruition. 

Put  in  a  nutshell,  the  Italo-Jugoslav  position  at  the 
moment  amounts  to  this:  (i)  Jugoslavia  has  expressed 
the  wish  that  Italy  should  clear  up  the  ambiguity  of  the 
situation  created  by  the  Tirana  Treaty;  (2)  Italy  claims 
that  the  Jugoslav  fears  are  groundless  and  that  the  Tirana 
Treaty  is  a  harmless  instrument;  (3)  impartial  observers 
take  the  view,  therefore,  that  it  is  hardly  to  be  conceived 
that  Italy  will  not  consent  to  clarify  the  position,  as  by  so 
doing  she  would  be  able  to  put  her  intentions  beyond 
suspicion  and  end  the  long  period  of  tension  and  mis¬ 
understanding.  This,  in  effect,  was  the  line  taken  by  the 
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British  Government  at  the  height  of  the  tension  last  year, 
when  the  Foreign  Office — having  no  reason  at  the  time  to 
doubt  the  intentions  of  the  Italian  Government — advocated 
a  clearing  up  of  the  situation  in  the  form  of  a  clear-cut 
assurance.  Such  an  assurance  was  half  promised  by 
Signor  Mussolini,  but  to  date  has  not  been  forthcoming. 
Now,  however,  that  the  Italo-Jugoslav  question  enters  into 
the  larger  orbit  of  the  Franco-Italian  conversations,  the 
hope  is  expressed  that  Signor  Mussolini  will  not  delay 
further  in  entering  into  a  general  discussion  calculated 
to  lead  to  a  settlement  of  this  difficult  problem  and  thus 
publicly  demonstrate  the  veracity  of  the  belief  that 
Italy’s  motives  behind  the  Treaty  of  Tirana  are  not  of 
the  nature  ascribed  to  her  by  adverse  critics.  Failure  to 
seize  this  opportunity  would  be  calculated  to  deepen  rather 
than  remove  the  suspicions  which  created  the  nervous 
tension  both  on  the  other  side  of  the  Adriatic  and  in 
Paris. 

Both  Italy  and  Jugoslavia  have  more  to  gain  mutually 
by  a  policy  of  amity  and  co-operation  than  from  an  attitude 
of  mutual  hostility.  The  natural  and  legitimate  Italian 
desire  that  Italy  should  be  the  Great  Power  with  a  special 
position  in  the  South-Eastern  European  sphere  could  be 
better  realised  by  an  Italy  in  the  role  of  the  champion  of 
Balkan  independence  than  by  an  Italy  pursuing  the  policy 
of  divide  et  imp  era.  Italy  might  do  worse  than  agree  to 
a  mutual  Italo-Jugoslav  treaty  guaranteeing  Albanian 
independence. 

So  much  for  the  Balkan  aspect — perhaps  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  aspect — of  the  “  Italian  Question.”  There  remain 
the  problems  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  question  of 
Colonial  outlets.  One  of  the  Mediterranean  problems, 
that  of  the  participation  of  Italy  in  the  International 
Administration  of  Tangier,  bids  fair  to  be  composed  in 
the  near  future.  France  and  Spain  having  adjusted  their 
mutual  differences  on  the  Tangier  question,  Italy  and 
Britain  have  joined  with  them  in  the  Tangier  conversations. 
Italy’s  participation  at  Tangier  may  therefore  be  taken  as  a 
foregone  conclusion.  The  Tunisian  population  question 
is  likely  to  prove  a  more  difficult  one.  Italy  has  long- 
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standing  claims  here.  She  is  naturally  averse  to  the 
predominantly  Italian  population  of  Tunis  losing  their 
Italianity.  The  great  difficulty  is  how  to  find  ways  and 
means  of  meeting  Italy’s  wishes  on  this  score  without 
upsetting  the  present  French  position  in  Tunis.  Likewise 
the  question  of  Colonial  outlets  and  Colonial  mandates 
is  a  very  difficult  one.  There  is  a  growing  movement  in 
the  French  Left  in  favour  of  France  giving  up  the  Syrian 
mandate.  At  the  same  time  there  is  equally  a  strong 
feeling  of  reluctance  in  France  to  give  up  Syria  in  favour 
of  Italy.  And  yet — at  the  moment  at  least — Syria  is  the 
only  sphere  which  suggests  itself  in  this  connection. 
None  of  these  problems  is  so  acute  as  the  Balkan 
problem,  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  consider  them  as 
being  too  simple. 

The  only  real  solution — and  the  most  likely  one  if  there 
is  to  be  any  solution  at  all — appears  to  be  one  based  upon 
broad  international  considerations,  a  view  which  it  would 
not  be  fantastic  to  assert  appeals  to  Sir  Austen  Chamber- 
lain.  Such  a  broadly  based  solution  would  imply  that 
system  of  regional  agreements  which  is  now  the  keystone 
of  Britain’s  policy  in  regard  to  security  and  the  League 
of  Nations.  A  series  of  regional  agreements  within  the 
framework  of  a  general  European  understanding  would 
appear  best  to  meet  the  case.  Hitherto  matters  have  been 
drifting  from  bad  to  worse  in  the  form  of  local  disputes. 
As  to  the  exact  form  such  a  solution  would  take  it  is 
impossible  to  forecast.  At  the  moment  international 
diplomacy  is  engaged  in  the  painful  but  necessary  task 
of  groping  its  way  towards  such  a  solution.  Success  or 
failure  is  largely  on  the  lap  of  the  gods — and  Signor 
Mussolini. 
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By  J.  a.  Dunnage,  F.S.S,,  F.C.I.,  A.M.Inst.T. 

(Editor  Transport  Management  ”) 

Much  has  been  happening  in  the  transport  world  during 
and  since  the  war  of  which  the  layman  has  seen  only  small, 
unconnected  and  perhaps  sometimes  unintelligible  mani¬ 
festations.  War  conditions,  at  home  as  well  as  in  the 
principal  theatres  of  operations,  forced  us  to  study  all 
phases  of  transport  more  closely  than  ever  before,  and  the 
progress  then  made,  plus  the  intensified  commercial  com¬ 
petition  of  post-war  years,  the  hand-to-mouth  buying 
which  has  become  habitual,  the  difficulties  of  the  housing 
situation,  and  many  other  aspects  of  the  general  socio¬ 
logical  problem,  have  combined  to  place  efficient  transport 
in  the  front  rank  of  the  factors  vital  to  proper  national 
development.  The  founding  in  1919  of  an  Institute  of 
Transport,  which  a  year  ago  received  the  Royal  Charter 
and  was  honoured  by  the  patronage  of  His  Majesty, 
indicates  the  official  support  now  given  to  this  viewpoint. 

From  a  mass  of  considerations  of  technical  interest  there 
emerge,  several  leading  points  which  ought  to  be  seized 
and  appreciated  by  the  general  reader.  Transport  prob¬ 
lems,  like  all  others,  do  not  stand  still.  It  is  useless  to 
sigh  for  a  return  to  the  position  existing  before  1914. 
Even  if  desirable — and  the  writer  utterly  denies  its  desir¬ 
ability — it  is  quite  impossible.  Discoveries  have  been 
made,  forces  have  been  let  loose,  amalgamations  and  re¬ 
organisations  have  been  planned  and  started  which  cannot 
be  countermanded.  We  are  bound  to  go  on.  We  are, 
indeed,  rushing  on — literally  as  well  as  figuratively. 
Where  are  we  going  Is  there  any  directing  policy 
d,esigned  to  take  care  of  the  nation’s  interests.?  One 
contends  that  there  is  no  such  policy,  and  that  until  an 
all-embracing  transport  policy  is  hammered  out  changes 
in  the  law  are  likely  to  be  dangerous,  since  they  will  be 
effected  at  the  instance  of  the  most  clamorous  and  powerful 
contestants  rather  than  those  having  the  best  case. 
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Railways  found  themselves  in  1919  without  funds  and 
suffering  serious  arrears  of  maintenance  and  development. 
Their  undertakings  having  been  controlled  throughout  the 
war,  it  was  unfair  that  they  should  be  merely  handed  back 
to  their  owners  without  thought  for  their  financial  future. 
The  Ministry  of  Transport  Act,  1919,  though  a  severely 
emasculated  version  of  the  all-embracing  measure  origin¬ 
ally  planned  by  Sir  Eric  Geddes,  was  the  first  formal 
recognition  of  the  vital  need  for  a  national  transport  policy. 
Pursuant  to  its  powers  there  was  set  up  an  Inquiry  which 
led  to  the  passage  of  the  Railways  Act,  1921,  under  which 
the  principal  railways  of  the  country  were  combined  into 
four  groups.  An  entire  revision  of  the  charging  powers, 
the  classification  of  goods,  and  the  standard  conditions  of 
carriage  was  called  for,  so  that  the  railways  might  be 
enabled  to  earn  what  was  termed  the  “  standard  revenue,” 
that  is,  a  revenue  comparable  with  that  earned  in  1913  (the 
last  “normal”  year),  with  certain  adjustments  in  respect 
of  capital  since  invested  in  new  works  or  in  works  which, 
though  completed  in  1913,  had  only  since  become  pro 
ductive. 

Railway  Reorganisation 

The  Railway  Rates  Tribunal,  set  up  under  the  Rail¬ 
ways  Act,  1921,  to  conduct  the  complex  enquiry  and 
decide  upon  the  new  charges  and  conditions,  has,  after 
lengthy  consideration  and  greatly  aided  by  bodies  repre¬ 
sentative  of  trade  and  commerce,  reached  decisions  which 
are  about  to  be  tested  in  practice.  The  “  Appointed  Day  ” 
(January  ist,  1928)  has  seen  the  inception  of  a  new  state 
of  affairs,  and  while  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  say  what 
results  will  follow  the  revolution  in  charging  and  in  rate¬ 
making,  there  is  no  doubt  that  transport  officials  on  each 
side  have  worked  hard,  and  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
their  handling  of  an  immense  mass  of  detail  during  more 
than  five  years.  They  have  not  yet  finished.  What  will 
be  the  actual  financial  results,  and  whether  they  will  satisfy 
the  railways,  cannot  be  known  for  many  months  yet. 

Meantime  railways,  which  for  years  have  enjoyed  a 
virtual  monopoly  of  the  long-distance  carrying  trade,  both 
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in  passengers  and  goods,  are  finding  themselves  (on  their 
own  showing)  seriously  embarrassed  by  the  rise  of  com¬ 
petitors  who  use  the  public  roads  and,  aided  by  modern 
vehicles  and  unencumbered  by  a  complicated  charging 
mechanism,  appear  to  be  diverting  from  the  rails  an 
important  share  of  their  best  traffic.  Opinions  differ  about 
the  actual  extent  of  this  cornpetition.  Some  senior  railway 
officials  scornfully  minimise  it,  while  others  are  seriously 
perturbed.  Yet  that  the  situation  gives  the  railways  cause 
for  alarm  is  proved  by  their  action  in  appealing  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  unrestricted  powers  to  enable  them  also  to 
run  vehicles  on  the  roads,  and  (presumably)  to  fight 
competitors  on  their  own  ground.  Some  say,  indeed,  that 
the  powers  claimed  will,  if  secured,  be  exercised  not  by 
the  straightforward  method  of  initiating  road  services  to 
compete  with  those  of  the  existing  road  transport  concerns, 
but  by  way  of  making  agreements  with  the  larger  of  those 
concerns  for  co-ordinated  working  :  such  agreements  being 
either  secured  willingly  or  reached  under  subtle  pressure 
by  threats  of  remorseless  competition  for  recalcitrants. 
This  is  as  it  may  be,  and  until  the  powers  are  within  reach 
it  is  premature  to  give  too  much  thought  to  the  manner  of 
their  use  when  gained.  What  is  abundantly  clear  is  that 
the  railways  are  settling  down  to  the  pursuit  of  some  deep- 
laid  plans  leading  to  a  definite  end — and  since  the  road 
interests,  too,  are  very  actively  led,  a  really  big  fight  is 
brewing. 

Nation’s  Interests  Should  be  Paramount 

How  far  is  such  a  fight  in  the  national  interests?  Do 
the  contestants  care  two  straws  about  the  national 
interests,  one  wonders?  If  they  do  not,  is  it  not  time 
the  facts  of  the  case  were  broadcast  and  the  public  were 
given  a  chance  to  form  an  intelligent  opinion  on  the 
merits  of  the  situation?  The  writer  suggests  that,  at 
whatever  sectional  cost,  the  national  interests  must  be 
paramount.  Is  it,  then,  in  the  national  interests  that  the 
railways  should  be  given  the  powers  they  seek? 

The  search  for  the  right  answer  involves  us  in  many 
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twists  and  turns  of  the  problem.  Both  railways  and  road 
transport  concerns  represent  a  very  considerable  invest¬ 
ment  of  capital.  Each  provides  employment  for  many 
thousands  of  useful  citizens,  and  at  a  standard  of  remunera¬ 
tion  above  the  average  level  of  the  industrial  workers. 
Apart  from  the  direct  services  they  render  these  thousands 
of  transport  workers  form  a  useful  body  of  consumers,  and 
should  not  be  unduly  impoverished  if  it  can  be  avoided  by 
wise  statesmanship.  Indeed,  a  few  moments’  thought 
makes  it  evident  that  neither  railways  nor  road  transport 
could  be  entirely  dispensed  with  unless  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  were  to  be  dislocated.  A  very  large  proportion 
of  the  total  tonnage  moved  by  the  railways  consists  of 
heavy,  low-class  mineral  traffic,  moving  between  points 
equipped  with  private  siding  facilities  and  in  a  vast 
number  of  privately  owned  trucks.  To  transfer  this  essen¬ 
tial  traffic  to  road  transport  would  not,  at  any  rate  at  the 
present  stage,  be  possible  or  desirable.  At  the  other 
extreme  is  the  large  total  of  fast  passenger  movement 
between  distant  towns,  for  which  excellent  railway  services 
with  sleeping  and  feeding  facilities  have  been  provided 
that  could  not  easily  be  dispensed  with.  As  a  side  issue 
the  fast  newspaper  services  provided  by  the  railways  are 
not  easily  replaceable.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  grave 
national  fault  were  the  millions  locked  up  in  first-rate 
permanent  way,  signalling  plant,  locomotives,  coaching 
stock  and  storage  buildings  by  our  railways  to  be  wasted 
by  any  ill-considered  movement  from  other  interests. 

Yet  equally  vital  is  it  that  no  smashing  blow  should  be 
permitted  at  the  newer  systems.  The  railways  themselves 
depend  upon  road  transport  for  collection  and  delivery 
services.  Indeed,  it  is  contended  that  they  are  already  the 
largest  individual  owners  of  road  vehicles  in  the  country, 
and  any  legislative  measures  aimed  at  road  vehicles  can¬ 
not  in  common  justice  exempt  railway-owned  road  vehicles. 
Obviously,  despite  the  problems  of  road  damage  which 
must  be  faced  if  the  transfer  to  road  continues,  a  solution 
which  seriously  reduced  the  number  of  road  vehicles  by 
throwing  a  lot  of  their  owners  into  liquidation  would  leave 
the  remainder,  plus  the  pleasure  motorists  and  the  general 
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ratepayers,  to  face  a  crushing  burden  for  highway  repairs, 
and  thus  seriously  upset  the  balance  of  equity.  Road 
transport  enables  new  areas  to  be  opened  up  economic¬ 
ally  :  it  widens  the  productive  hinterland,  and  enables  the 
amenities  of  modern  civilised  life  to  be  available  to  an  ever- 
increasing  circle.  It  is  essential  to  the  decentralisation 
policy  beloved  of  town-planners.  The  War  Office,  too, 
would  be  very  disturbed  by  any  serious  blow  at  the  road 
industry,  since  their  subsidy  scheme,  their  recent  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  six-wheeler,  and,  indeed,  their  whole  mobilis¬ 
ation  plans  are  based  upon  the  existence  of  well-found 
fleets  of  mechanical  road  vehicles  and  a  plentiful  reserve 
of  competent  drivers. 

Thus  we  are  forced  to  realise  that  any  ill-judged  laws 
which  led  to  the  crushing  of  either  means  of  transport 
would  seriously  prejudice  us  all,  and  until  labour  condi¬ 
tions  are  so  settled  that  strikes  of  transport  workers  are 
practically  impossible,  the  ready  availability  of  alternative 
methods  is  obviously  important.  Indeed,  the  factor  that 
stands  out  remarkably  clearly  is  that  not  railway  interests, 
nor  road  interests,  but  national  interests  should  control 
us  in  facing  the  situation,  and  that  these  are  the  last  to 
receive  attention  from  most  of  the  experts.  The  Ministry 
of  Transport,  the  only  body  that  might  have  any  preten¬ 
sions  to  a  national  viewpoint,  is  under  sentence  of  death. 
It  may  possibly  gain  a  respite,  but  for  the  time  its  activities, 
apart  from  mere  routine,  appear  to  have  been  frozen. 

Make  the  Facts  Public 

How,  then,  can  public  opinion  be  focussed  upon  this 
vital  issue  in  time  for  effective  action  to  be  taken .?  A  vast 
amount  of  discussion  has  taken  place  at  meetings  of  the 
Institute  of  Transport,  at  the  World  Motor  Transport 
Congress,  at  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  etc.,  which  never 
meets  the  ears  of  anybody  except  experts  whose  minds, 
for  better  or  worse,  are  already  made  up  by  the  exigencies 
of  their  employment.  These  discussions  must  be  brought 
into  the  open  and  the  facts  made  clear  to  the  average  man, 
and  not  by  way  of  inspired  paragraphs  from  biased 
sources.  The  Press  is  serving  its  highest  purpose  by 
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devoting  space  to  the  formation  and  enlightenment  of 
public  opinion  hereon,  and  its  first  task  is  to  sift  and  put 
forward  the  evidence  so  vehemently  produced  on  either 
side. 

The  railways,  to  support  their  demand  for  unlimited 
road  powers,  complain  of  many  things.  They  point, 
primarily,  to  the  inequitable  basis  of  taxation,  arguing 
that,  as  the  most  heavily  rated  interests  in  many  of  the 
parishes  their  lines  pass  through,  they  are  virtually  sub¬ 
sidising  their  competitors  by  paying  nearly  £8,000,000 
annually  towards  the  maintenance  of  highways.  They 
next  urge  that  while  they,  as  “  common  carriers,”  are 
under  statutory  obligation  to  carry  any  and  everything 
that  is  tendered  to  them  (subject  to  certain  obvious  safe¬ 
guards),  their  competitors  are  under  no  such  legal  control, 
and  can  pick  and  choose  their  loads,  taking  the  “  cream  ” 
of  the  traffic  at  remunerative  rates,  and  leaving  all  the 
awkward  goods  to  the  poor  railways.  Comparisons  are 
next  drawn  between  the  guaranteed  eight-hour  day  of  the 
railwayman,  with  his  sick  leave,  annual  leave  and  super¬ 
annuation  rights,  and  the  unrestricted,  incessant  labour  of 
the  road  motor  driver.  A  shrewd  blow  this,  for  it  enlists 
on  the  side  of  the  railway  shareholders  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  N.U.R.  They  further  point  out  that  they  have  to 
pay  for  their  own  permanent  way,  signalling,  etc.,  whereas 
(presumably)  their  competitors  get  their  permanent  way 
and  their  signalling  service  provided  free  of  charge  by  the 
local  and  national  authorities.  One  might  interject  here 
that  if  the  railway  method  of  transport  entails  the  sole 
occupation  of  huge  tracts  of  land  and  the  road  transport 
methods  entails  the  sole  use  of  but  small  tracts  of  land,  that 
is  a  reason  for  developing  road  transport  as  a  newer 
and  cheaper  method.  Railways  of  necessity  require 
absolute  possession  and  exclusive  use  of  their  tracks. 
Roads  built  out  of  money  raised  from  the  tax  borne  by 
motor  users  can  be,  and  are,  used  by  all,  and  become  public 
possessions. 

As  to  the  general  admissibility  of  any  ground  for  com¬ 
plaint  by  the  railways,  the  Transport  and  General  Workers 
Union  point  out  very  soundly  “when  skilled  manual 
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workers  complain  of  the  competition  of  other  forms  of 
manufacture  they  are  told  of  the  inevitability  of  progress.” 
Though  railways  complain  that  their  rivals  do  not  pay 
their  fair  share  of  the  rates,  it  is  patent  that  they  not  only 
pay  rates  but  a  special  tax  to  maintain  the  roads  that  are 
used  not  merely  by  themselves  but  by  passengers  and 
goods  going  to  and  from  railway  stations  and  depots. 
Railway  people  say  that  they  pay  more  rates  than  their 
competitors.  Actually  they  get  preferential  rating  treat¬ 
ment,  for  in  their  assessment  deductions  are  made  from 
the  value  to  cover  cost  of  maintenance,  renewal  of  per¬ 
manent  way,  cost  of  repairs  to  all  stations  and  depots, 
fire  insurance,  overhead  expenditure.  Another  deduction 
is  the  seventy-five  per  cent,  exemption  in  respect  of 
sanitary  rates. 

Road  Grievances 

Road  transport  interests,  although  not  the  aggressors 
in  the  present  fight,  are  not  backward  in  expressing  their 
own  grievances.  They  complain  of  congested  streets  and 
totally  inadequate  roads,  and  retort  to  the  answer  that  they 
are  causing  the  congestion  by  urging  that  when  they,  after 
an  honourable  understanding,  agreed  to  a  basis  of  special 
taxation  for  the  purpose  of  road  improvements,  the 
Chancellor  calmly  filched  from  the  Road  Fund  many 
millions  that  should  have  been  spent  on  better  roads. 
They  further  prove,  with  the  support  for  this  purpose  of 
prominent  county  surveyors,  that  whereas  the  cost  of  road 
repairing,  averaged  over  the  whole  country,  equals  o.i2d. 
per  ton-mile,  the  contribution  of  the  road  vehicle, 
on  a  comparable,  basis,  equals  o.i8a^.  per  ton-mile. 
Thus  they  argue  that  the  users  of  mechanical  road 
vehicles  are  more  than  making  good  the  entire  cost  of  the 
upkeep  of  British  roads :  indeed,  they  are  paying,  by 
indirect  and  illicit  means,  a  tax,  not  originally  contem¬ 
plated,  of  .o(id.  per  ton-mile,  and  by  piling  up  funds  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Chancellor  are  paying  a  kind  of  luxury 
tax  which  they  can  ill  afford  to  meet,  and  for  which  there 
is  no  fiscal  argument. 

Complaint  is  made  next  of  the  weak  and  awkward 
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bridges,  with  their  low  weight  limits,  which  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  hamper  the  free  movement  of  road  vehicles 
between  factory  and  destination.  Many  factory  locations, 
readily  accessible  to  the  railways  by  private  siding,  are 
only  reached  by  road  lorries  after  a  costly  and  lengthy 
detour,  and  in  cases  where  railways  are  concerned  in  the 
ownership  of  such  bridges  obstructive  tactics  are  suspected. 
The  Minister  of  Transport  has  admitted  the  importance 
of  this  question,  but  nothing  has  yet  been  done  on  general 
lines  to  put  things  right. 

A  good  deal  is  said  about  restrictive  legislation,  although 
here  there  seems  less  basis  for  genuine  complaint,  for  the 
standards  of  efficiency  of  vehicle,  track  and  staff  demanded 
of  railways  are  far  more  rigid  than  anything  so  far  required 
of  their  competitors,  due,  one  agrees,  to  the  different  con¬ 
ditions  of  working.  Again,  there  is  now  a  tendency  to 
legislate  in  the  matter  of  axle  weights  and  overall  dimen¬ 
sions  after  consultation  with  the  industry  itself. 

Greater  truth  appears  to  lie  in  the  complaint  of 
inequitable  treatment  from  licensing  authorities,  police 
and  magistrates.  In  respect  of  the  first-named  the  quarrel 
lies  rather  between  private  and  municipally  owned  trans¬ 
port  than  between  both  and  the  railways,  but  as  regards 
the  attitude  of  police  and  justices  there  certainly  have  been 
isolated  incidents  that  give  rise  to  the  feeling  that,  to 
put  it  mildly,  there  is  no  intention  to  stretch  a  point  in 
favour  of  the  modern  system  of  which  all  speak  so  highly 
when  there  is  a  railway  strike ! 

When  road  transport  tries  to  deal  with  shipment  traffic 
it  finds  itself  involved  in  difficulties  which  are  very  serious 
and  little  understood.  At  several  ports — London  is  an 
excellent  example — there  exist  old-standing  arrangements 
with  the  railway  companies  by  means  of  which  traffic 
carried  by  rail  from  the  provinces  at  C.  and  D.  rates  is 
conveyed  straight  alongside  ship  at  the  bare  C.  and  D. 
rate,  escaping  payment  of  the  usual  dock  charges.  This 
arrangement,  excellent  enough  when  first  concluded,  can¬ 
not  in  the  nature  of  things  be  extended  to  road  transport, 
since  its  justification  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  railways  pay 
to  the  dock  authority  the  part  of  their  rate  which  is  assumed 
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to  cover  “delivery”  not  performed,  which  portion  is 
accepted  by  the  dock  people  in  Imu  of  the  normal  dock 
charge.  This  agreement,  logical  enough  when  the  only 
possible  means  of  long-distance  internal  haulage  was  the 
railway,  needs  reconsideration  to-day  if  it  is  to  escape  the 
charge  being  lodged  by  the  road  experts  of  constituting 
an  “  undue  preference  ”  to  the  grave  detriment  of  road 
transport. 

As  to  the  complaint  that,  while  the  railways  are  common 
carriers,  their  competitors  can  “  pick  and  choose  their 
loads,”  the  road  experts  retort  that  in  common-sense 
business  nobody  can  “  pick  and  choose.”  It  is  the  customer 
who  picks  and  chooses  as  between  varied  offers  of  service, 
and  average  business  men — road  hauliers  among  them — 
are  very  glad  to  take  any  and  every  kind  of  business 
offered.  Prominent  industrial  transport  managers  appear 
to  confirm  this  view,  stating  very  bluntly  that  any  road 
haulier  who  made  difficulties  over  accepting  their  “  smalls  ” 
would  not  be  given  a  chance  to  take  the  larger  and  better 
paying  loads. 


A  National  Enquiry 

It  being  agreed  that  both  road  and  rail  transport  are 
essential  to  the  successful  running  of  this  country,  and  it 
being  very  apparent  that  each  at  present  labours  under  an 
acute  sense  of  grievances  unremedied,  is  there  not  a  clear 
case  for  a  painstaking  and  impartial  enquiry  to  be  followed 
by  intervention  on  a  national  scale?  There  has,  indeed, 
been  much  talk  for  many  months  about  the  possibilities  of 
co-operation  or  co-ordination  between  road  and  rail,  but 
the  most  zealous  protagonists  of  such  an  ideal  fail  entirely 
to  make  clear  any  practical  basis  upon  which  it  may  be 
tested.  Abandonment  by  railways  to  road  transport  of 
unremunerative  branch  lines,  with  consequent  release  of 
staff  and  equipment,  have  been  talked  of,  but  in  practice 
the  railways  appear  reluctant  to  take  the  decisive  step, 
perhaps  for  reasons  of  prestige.  There  is  general  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  theory — as  a  theory — that  road  transport 
should  act  as  a  feeder  to  the  railways,  and  learned  dis¬ 
cussions  take  place,  inconclusive  through  limited  data,  as 
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to  the  economic  radius  of  operation  of  road  transport, 
which  is  placed  variously  at  between  fifty  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles.  Each  figure  is  correct — for  certain  goods 
in  given  quantities.  Lip  service  is  generally  rendered  to 
the  idea  of  co-operation,  though  sometimes  even  polite 
pretence  is  missing,  as  witness  Mr.  F.  C.  A.  Coventry, 
the  Great  Western  Railway’s  motor  transport  superinten¬ 
dent,  at  the  World’s  Motor  Transport  Congress.  This 
gentleman  affirmed  a  readiness  to  co-operate  with  road 
transport,  but  pleaded  that  there  was  in  fact  nobody  to 
negotiate  with,  and  went  on  to  stipulate  that  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  road  concerns  with  his  railway  company  clearly 
meant  the  subordinating  of  their  services  to  those  of  the 
railway  companies.  Major  Paterson  countered  that  co¬ 
operation  ought  to  indicate  a  union  of  minds  as  well  as 
services,  minds  working  together  with  a  common  interest, 
and  clearly  inferred  that  no  such  union  of  minds  had  ever 
been  contemplated  or  was  to  be  expected  from  the  railway 
officials. 

Immediate  Action  Necessary 

“Scrapping”  of  this  sort  is  all  very  well,  but  it  takes 
matters  no  further.  Business  interests,  and  the  interests 
of  the  average  citizen,  lie  in  securing  such  arrangements 
as  will  ensure  a  transport  system  of  the  greatest  possible 
flexibility  and  convenience  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
The  situation  to-day  is  such  that  the  nation  must  intervene 
promptly  and  decisively  to  settle  the  quarrels  of  the  rivals. 
Recognition  of  this  fact  is  evident  in  the  recent  utterance 
of  Colonel  Wilfred  Ashley,  the  Minister  of  Transport: — 

In  my  opinion,  there  should  be  no  antagonism  between  rail  and  road 
transportation.  Both  are  necessary  to  the  carrying  of  passengers  and 
goods  in  any  well-ordered  country,  and  I  am  quite  clear  that,  at  no  distant 
date,  in  this  country,  whatever  Government  is  in  power,  it  will  be  obliged 
to  tackle  that  problem  with  no  uncertain  hand.  Co-ordination  will 
eliminate  the  wasteful  competition  which  now  exists,  and  both  these 
industries  will  be  enabled  to  carry  on  successfully,  and  financially  success¬ 
fully,  if  the  Government  of  the  day,  when  it  has  explored  the  problem, 
will  pass  some  law  to  prevent  the  overlapping  and  waste. 

I  submit  that  the  time  for  such  exploration  is  now,  before 
the  present  “wasteful  competition”  is  further  intensified 
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by  the  railway  companies  being  given  additional  facilities 
to  flood  our  roads  with  hundreds  of  unwanted  vehicles, 
thus  adding  to  the  congestion  and  the  cost  of  road  repairs, 
beside  upsetting  the  delicate  balance  of  their  own  rates 
and  leaving  the  Rates  Tribunal  the  new  and  unpleasant 
task  of  forcing,  at  the  end  of  the  next  financial  year,  a 
fresh  increase  of  rates  upon  the  trading  public,  and  further 
delaying  the  time  when  something  approaching  stability 
in  transport  costs  can  be  looked  for.  A  small,  highly 
qualified  commission  of  enquiry,  attacking  the  problem 
promptly,  might  well  elicit  sufficient  statistical  and  other 
evidence  to  enable  the  true  situation  to  be  summed  up. 
The  relation  to  the  central  problem  of  the  projected  motor¬ 
ways,  and  of  efforts  tending  toward  better  canal  develop¬ 
ment,  would  also  need  to  be  studied,  but  the  resultant 
report  should  form  a  very  sound  basis  for  the  adoption  of  a 
national  transport  policy  and  for  future  legislation.  At 
the  worst  it  would  enable  alleged  grievances  to  be  venti¬ 
lated,  so  that  in  the  “  shake  up  ”  that  followed  any  recom¬ 
mended  legislation  all  concerned  would  settle  to  their  new 
tasks  with  much  less  bitterness  than  to-day  appears  to  be 
brewing  in  transport  circles.  Let  business  men,  then,  press 
for  the  immediate  appointment  of  a  suitable  commission 
before  which  all  concerned  in  the  internal  transport  of 
goods  and  passengers  can  state  their  case. 


MISREPRESENTATION  IN  PARLIAMENT 

By  Lieut.-Colonel  Seton  Churchill 

We  Englishmen  in  the  past  have  hitherto  been  proud 
of  our  great  national  institution,  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  have  pointed  with  pride  to  the  Mother  of  Parliaments, 
in  which,  in  theory  at  all  events,  each  individual  voter  feels 
that  he  has  a  share  in  the  government  of  his  country.  When 
outvoted  we  yield  to  each  other  in  a  sporting  spirit  and  with 
a  good  grace,  because  we  recognise  the  fact  that,  though 
we  may  now  be  in  a  minority,  our  turn  will  come  when  we 
shall  be  in  a  majority.  Alas !  those  happy  days  have  ap¬ 
parently  passed  away,  and  nothing  so  strikes  the  intelli¬ 
gent,  thoughtful  student  of  the  political  life  of  his  country 
as  the  existing  grotesque  misrepresentation  of  the  voters 
in  this  present  House  of  Commons.  The  old  system  of 
which  we  were  so  justly  proud  was  introduced  when  only 
two  political  parties  existed,  known  as  Tory  and  Whig,  or, 
in  later  days.  Conservative  and  Liberal.  The  latter  party, 
which  was  always  more  or  less  of  a  progressive  nature,  has 
now  divided  up  into  two  distinct  sections  by  no  means  very 
friendly  to  each  other,  so  we  now  have  three  schools  of 
political  thought,  viz..  Conservative,  Liberal,  and  Labour. 

The  present  Government  was  elected  towards  the  end 
of  1924,  so  that  under  the  five  year  Act  their  term  of  office 
will  soon  be  coming  to  an  end,  and  this,  of  course,  may  be 
sooner  than  some  think,  as  the  last  few  months  always 
contain  an  element  of  uncertainty.  Many  were  hoping 
that  the  King’s  Speech  delivered  at  the  opening  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  February,  1928,  would  allude  to  the  subject,  so 
as  to  avoid  the  danger  of  misrepresenting  the  public  in 
Parliament  again.  But  though  the  Government  failed  on 
that  occasion  to  introduce  such  a  desirable  change,  the 
debate  on  March  28th  showed  that  a  large  number  of 
private  members  felt  very  strongly  on  the  subject.  The 
truth  is  that  the  Conservative  Party  has  always  shown  itself 
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to  be  slow  in  picking  up  a  new  idea.  Consequently  there 
has  been  no  official  recognition  of  the  evils  of  the  old- 
fashioned  form  of  voting,  which  originated  when  only 
two  great  schools  of  thought  existed  throughout  the 
country.  Each  election  has  now  become  a  kind  of 
gamble,  and  so  each  party  hopes  to  be  successful.  If 
such  an  antiquated  method  continues,  the  country  is 
very  seriously  in  danger  of  a  terrible  catastrophe.  It  must 
be  obvious  to  all  thoughtful  persons  that  we  are  making 
for  a  possible  appalling  disaster,  and  we  shall  be  most 
fortunate  if  there  is  not  a  frightful  awakening  in  store  for 
us,  in  the  form  of  a  revolution,  in  the  near  future.  The 
sooner  the  nation  awakes  to  the  fact,  the  better  for  all  lovers 
of  constitutional  government,  whatever  their  political  views 
may  be. 

Anticipating  the  Future 

If  the  authorities  in  France  had  only  recognised  in 
time  that  the  conditions  had  changed,  that  country 
might  have  been  spared  the  French  Revolution  of  1789, 
the  execution  of  a  King,  and  the  death  of  an  enormous 
number  of  citizens.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  so  far  back 
in  history  for  an  example,  for  it  is  equally  true  of  modern 
Russia.  If  only  the  late  Czar  had  been  a  little  more  far¬ 
sighted  and  yielding,  so  as  to  meet  the  legitimate  demands 
of  his  countrymen,  he  might  not  only  have  saved  his  own 
life  but  that  of  over  two  million  of  his  subjects  who  have 
since  been  cruelly  murdered.  In  England  we  have  so  far 
been  spared  these  political  horrors  by  allowing  the 
aggrieved  leaders  to  blow  off  steam  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  but  if  by  a  want  of  foresight  we  are  to  fail  to  make 
use  of  that  safety  valve  we  shall  only  have  ourselves  to 
blame  if  the  Socialists,  the  Communists,  and  the  Anar¬ 
chists  resort  to  non-constitutional  methods  in  their  attempt 
to  rectify  the  existing  injustice.  Already  some  of  the  ex¬ 
tremists  have  threatened  violent  methods  of  opposition  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  We  who  can  remember  how  that 
institution  was  turned  into  a  regular  pandemonium  by  a 
mere  handful  of  members  before  Irish  Home  Rule  was 
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passed  do  not  want  to  see  a  revival  of  those  disgraceful 
scenes  at  Westminster.  Outside  the  House  of  Commons 
also  Trades  Unionists  have  threatened  to  bring  our  com¬ 
mercial  life  to  a  standstill  by  means  of  strikes  on  a  larger 
scale  than  have  ever  yet  taken  place,  so  as  to  stop  our 
supply  of  food,  coal,  water,  gas,  electricity,  and  transport 
by  train,  bus,  or  tram.  These  extremists  are  attributing 
the  violent  reaction  of  the  last  election  to  the  Capitalist 
system  which  enables  a  few  rich  men  to  buy  up  the  bulk 
of  the  Press  and  thus  to  influence  public  opinion  by  mis¬ 
representing  facts. 

The  Red  Peril  Panic 

Owing  to  the  unwise  action  of  the  Labour  Party  the 
nation  has  been  seized  with  a  panic,  and  in  the  election 
of  1924  violently  oscillated  to  the  opposite  extreme,  quite 
overlooking  the  fact  that  the  opposite  of  wrong  is  not  right, 
but  often  only  wrong  in  another  direction !  The  truth  in 
politics,  as  in  other  things,  generally  lies  between  the  ex¬ 
tremes.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Baldwin  has  promised  that  he 
will  not  tax  our  food  without  another  election,  but,  though 
an  honest  man,  he  is  not  a  strong  one,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
he  is  very  much  under  the  influence  of  his  own  party  ex¬ 
tremists,  as  was  the  case  with  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald 
in  the  late  Cabinet  that  preceded  him,  which  went  out  at 
the  end  of  1924.  Nothing  is  so  bad  for  the  trade  of  a 
country  as  to  be  exposed  to  a  zigzag  policy  in  which  violent 
extremists  have  unlimited  power  committed  into  their 
hands  for  a  few  years.  What  the  trade  of  England  really 
requires  is  a  moderate  policy,  which  is  always  slightly  pro¬ 
gressive,  leaning  sometimes  in  one  direction,  sometimes 
in  another,  so  as  to  avoid  all  violent  reactions,  which  dis¬ 
turb  all  calculations,  thus  turning  legitimate  commerce 
into  gambling  transactions. 

Grotesque  Misrepresentation 

But  though  the  nation  undoubtedly  rushed  in  a  panic  to 
the  opposite  extreme  to  avoid  the  Red  Peril  in  1924,  it 
has  not  done  so  in  such  a  way  as  to  justify  the  existing 
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ludicrous  misrepresentation  ot  Members  of  Parliament. 
This  is  obviously  due  to  our  defective  plan  of  adhering  to 
an  antiquated  system  of  representing,  or  rather  misrepre¬ 
senting  the  voters.  To  give  a  single  example  we  will 
take  Dorsetshire,  one  of  the  smallest  of  our  counties, 
which  has  four  single  constituencies,  thus  returning  four 
members.  The  total  of  voters  in  that  county  who  went  to 
the  poll  in  1924  was  87,673,  divided  up  as  follows : 
Conservatives,  52,624;  Liberals,  19,259;  Labour,  15,790. 
A  fair  representation  in  the  House  would  therefore  be  two 
Conservatives,  one  Liberal,  and  one  Labour,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  all  the  four  members  are  Conservatives  ! 
Practically,  therefore,  all  the  35,049  Liberal  and  Labour 
voters  fail  to  find  themselves  represented  in  Parliament ! 
Such  a  so-called  representation  of  public  opinion  would 
be  comic  were  it  not  so  serious  and  likely  to  entail  terrible 
disasters  and  violent  reactions  in  the  future. 

Triangular  Contests 

But  what  is  true  of  Dorsetshire  on  a  small  scale  is 
equally  true  of  the  nation  at  large.  Owing  to  the  numer¬ 
ous  triangular  contests  which  have  taken  place,  a  minority 
has  been  able  to  seize  the  reins  of  office.  Thus  we  find 
that  in  more  than  140  three-cornered  conflicts  a  minority 
has  gained  the  day  and  the  majority  is  absolutely  unrepre¬ 
sented.  To  those  who  have  not  yet  grasped  the  situation, 
the  following  figures  may  help  them  to  understand  it.  Say 
in  a  large  single  constituency  only  75,000  actually  vote, 
and  the  results  are  as  follows:  Conservatives,  30,000; 
Liberals,  25,000;  Labour,  20,000 — a  Conservative  gets  in, 
though  he  is  only  backed  by  30,000,  whereas  45,000  are 
against  him,  so  that  the  majority  are  practically  unrepre¬ 
sented  !  As  this  can  so  easily  be  obviated  by  one  of  the 
existing  systems  of  proportional  representation,  or  the 
alternative  vote,  methods  for  the  representation  of  minori¬ 
ties  which  are  being  much  used  throughout  the  world  as 
well  as  in  various  local  elections  in  England,  the  sooner 
it  is  recognised  the  better  that  our  existing  parliamentary 
system  is  out  of  date  and  needs  a  slight  reform  to  adapt 
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it  to  the  hew  conditions  so  that  it  may  fairly  represent  the 
public  opinion  of  the  constituencies.  Out  of  an  electorate 
throughout  Great  Britain  of  nearly  20,000,000,  the  total 
votes  recorded  in  the  last  General  Election  of  1924  was 
16,633,146,  as  not  all  the  seats  were  contested.  If  we 
deduct  a  few  votes  for  places  which  cannot  be  strictly 
classified  under  any  one  of  the  three  headings  below,  we 
find  approximately  the  following  results  : — 

Conservatives  . .  . .  . .  . .  7,931,267 

Liberals .  3.095.481 

Labour  .  . .  . .  . .  5,564,287 

Total  . 16,591,035 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  a  very  large  number  of 
Liberals  sacrificed  themselves  in  1924  and  voted  with  the 
Conservatives  in  order  to  make  sure  that  Labour  should  be 
defeated.  There  was  at  that  time  no  hope  of  carrying  a 
large  Liberal  majority,  and  they  were  determined  to  resist 
the  Red  Peril  at  all  costs.  It  is  estimated  that  over 
i,cxx),oc)0  did  this,  which  accounts  for  the  great  and  sudden 
diminution  of  the  Liberal  total,  as  at  the  previous  election 
they  polled  4,251,573,  and  are  even  stronger  than  those 
figures  represent.  But,  in  spite  of  this  considerable  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  strength,  the  Conservatives  throughout  the 
country  secured  only  7,931,267,  as  opposed  to  8,659,768 
Liberals  and  Labour  combined.  Under  any  fair  system 
of  representation  the  Conservative  members  of  the  House 
should  preponderate,  but  they  ought  to  be  slightly  fewer 
than  the  united  forces  of  these  other  two  parties.  Instead 
of  that  they  are  larger  than  the  other  two  combined ! 

Public  Opinion  not  Represented 

But  when  we  turn  to  the  actual  results  we  find  that, 
under  the  old-fashioned  system  on  which  we  are  still  trying 
to  run  our  Parliament,  the  results  were  as  follows  ;  Con¬ 
servatives,  415 ;  Liberals,  43 ;  Labour,  152 ;  others,  5 ;  total, 
615.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that,  though  the  Conserva¬ 
tives  only  secured  7,931,267  votes  throughout  the  country, 
while  the  combined  forces  of  .Liberal  and  Labour  were 
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supported  by  8,659,768,  yet  in  the  House  the  415  Conserva¬ 
tive  members  are  able  to  outvote  the  combined  195 
Liberals  and  Labour !  In  other  words,  the  larger  number 
of  voters  throughout  the  country,  consisting  of  8,659,768, 
returned  to  power  only  195,  whereas  the  smaller  number 
of  7,931,267  are  represented  by  415  M.P.s!  Could  any¬ 
thing  be  more  ludicrous? 

Courting  Disaster 

Are  we  not  inviting  trouble  if  we  continue  on  this  anti¬ 
quated  system,  which  was  never  devised  for  the  existing 
state  of  affairs  ?  The  British  public  is  a  long-suffering  one, 
but  there  are  limits  even  to  its  powers  of  endurance.  In 
an  educated  age  like  this,  and  in  a  democratic  country,  it 
is  impossible  practically  to  disenfranchise  such  an  enor¬ 
mous  number  of  our  countrymen  without  running  serious 
risks.  If  people  cannot  obtain  justice  in  a  legitimate  way 
and  by  constitutional  methods  they  will  sooner  or  later 
resort  to  unconstitutional  measures.  In  Italy  we  find 
Mussolini  seizing  the  power  by  illegal  methods,  and  it 
remains  to  be  seen  how  this  dangerous  experiment  will  yet 
work  out  in  that  country.  His  Minister  for  the  Interior 
has  already  made  a  proud  boast  to  his  own  party  of  the 
fact  that  during  a  single  week  he  has  closed  down  ninety- 
five  suspicious  clubs  and  disbanded  twenty-five  organisa¬ 
tions,  besides  breaking  up  150  public  meetings.  In 
addition  to  this  he  has  searched  655  Opposition  politicians 
and  made  many  arrests  of  men  for  no  other  crime  than 
that  of  being  political  opponents !  Will  a  country  cele¬ 
brated  for  its  love  of  freedom  continue  long  to  tolerate 
such  an  interference  with  their  liberty  ? 

We  must  not,  of  course,  take  too  seriously  that 
movement  in  England  called  British  Fascisti,  which 
had  its  first  dinner  at  the  Lyceum  Club  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  24th,  1925,  and  drank  the  toast  of  “  The 

Ideals  of  Italy.”  It  was  addressed  by  Brigadier- 
General  Blakeney,  and  among  its  supporters  were  present 
Lord  Ernest  Hamilton,  Sir  Burton  and  Lady  Chadwick, 
Sir  Ormonde  Winter,  Lady  Huntington,  and  others.  It 
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was  stated  that  if  the  ideals  and  spirit  of  Fascism  were 
accepted  in  England  there  would  be  an  end  of  all  our 
industrial  disputes !  It  did  not,  however,  mention  that 
there  would  probably  also  be  a  revolution  !  In  Russia  we 
have  already  seen  the  results  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky  raising 
a  revolution  and  seizing  the  reins  of  office.  These  un¬ 
constitutional  methods  of  rectifying  injustice  are,  however, 
most  undesirable,  even  when  no  evil  is  done,  as  they  are 
open  to  possible  abuse. 

A  Representative  Committee 

It  cannot  be  emphasised  too  strongly  that  the  old  system 
of  election,  to  which  we  are  attached  by  custom  and  by 
sentiment,  was  splendid  so  long  as  the  conditions  con¬ 
tinued  which  gave  it  existence.  But  once  the  conditions 
of  political  life  were  changed,  it  is  obvious  that  the  sooner 
the  nation  changed  its  system  the  better.  It  shows  a  want 
of  intelligence  on  our  part  that  we  should  not  at  once 
recognise  the  change  by  adapting  the  machinery  to  the 
new  conditions,  so  that  we  may  once  more  regain  the 
benefits  of  the  old  system,  which  stood  for  fair  representa¬ 
tion.  The  old  Conservative  Party  should  stand  for  a  fair 
representation  of  public  opinion  in  Parliament  and  for  the 
continuation  of  a  constitutional  form  of  government.  Now 
is  the  opportunity  of  showing  true  statesmanship,  combined 
with  chivalry,  by  utilising  their  power  to  obtain  for  the 
country  a  fairer  plan  of  representation.  Let  there  be 
appointed  a  representative  Committee  of  all  three  parties 
to  examine  the  various  methods  of  representing  minorities 
and  decide  which  one  is  best  to  adopt  for  the  new  conditions 
of  political  life  in  the  British  Parliament.  This  will  not 
only  avoid  the  risk  of  violence  and  even  possible  bloodshed 
in  the  future,  but  also  the  inconvenience  and  disturbance 
caused  by  these  violent  oscillations  due  to  panic-stricken 
voters,  which  are  very  bad  for  our  trade  and  which  must 
tend  to  the  increase  of  unemployment  by  driving  business 
and  capital  out  of  the  country. 


ALBRECHT  DURER 
By  Campbell  Dodgson 


The  fourth  centenary  of  Diirer’s  death  fell  on  April  6th, 
and  was  the  occasion  of  special  celebrations,  especially  in 
his  native  city  of  Nuremberg,  where  an  important  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  his  work,  to  which  foreign  countries  have  contri¬ 
buted,  was  inaugurated  on  April  nth.  The  works  of 
Diirer  at  Berlin  were  exhibited  for  a  month,  before  that 
date,  at  the  Academy  in  the  Pariserplatz.  At  the  British 
Museum  there  was  opened,  on  April  i8th,  a  large 
exhibition  of  Diirer’s  drawings,  engravings  and  woodcuts 
belonging  to  what  is  unquestionably  the  third  collection  in 
the  world  of  his  graphic  art,  after  those  at  Vienna  and 
Berlin.  Of  his  paintings  that  were  in  England  almost 
all  have  left  the  country  during  the  last  thirty  years  or  so 
for  Germany  or  America,  and  none  remain  of  undisputed 
authenticity  except  the  portrait  of  his  father  in  the  National 
Gallery  and  the  beautiful  little  portrait,  dated  1506,  at 
Hampton  Court,  of  Burcardus  de  Burcardis  of  Speyer, 
a  member  of  the  German  community  at  Venice  at  the  time 
of  Diirer’s  visit.  In  the  Cook  collection  at  Doughty 
House,  Richmond,  is  an  interesting  group  of  pictures 
related  to  Diirer,  but  none  of  them,  except  perhaps  the 
grisaille  painting  of  “  Christ  Bearing  His  Cross,”  dated 
1527,  is  now  accepted  as  being  by  the  master’s  hand. 

Diirer’s  drawings  are  now  almost  all  accessible  to 
students  in  the  fine  reproductions  published  by  the  firm 
of  Grote  at  Berlin,  edited  originally  by  Lippmann  and 
continued  by  Meder  and  Winkler.  Five  volumes,  spread 
over  many  years,  have  recently  been  followed  by  a  sixth 
containing  early  drawings,  previously  uncollected,  down 
to  the  year  1505,  and  the  publication  will  be  concluded  by 
a  seventh  volume  in  the  course  of  1928.  No  such  monu¬ 
mental  edition  of  any  artist’s  drawings  exists,  except  those 
of  Holbein,  nearly  completed,  and  of  Raphael,  still  in 
progress.  At  least  900  drawings  by  Diirer  are  known,  of 
which  about  150  are  in  the  Albertina  at  Vienna,  over  too  at 
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Berlin,  and  about  icxd  in  the  British  Museum.  Not  only 
in  numbers  but  in  quality  the  Albertina  stands  foremost. 
The  adequate  publication  of  Diirer’s  drawings  only  became 
possible  through  the  perfecting  of  modern  photographic 
processes.  It  has  added  immensely  to  his  fame,  which  in 
past  centuries  has  been  chiefly  due  to  the  wide  diffusion  of 
engravings  and  woodcuts  bearing  his  monogram,  his 
pictures  being  more  talked  about  than  seen. 

The  painter  and  engraver  who  died  on  April  6th,  1528, 
was  certainly  one  of  the  great  artists  of  the  world,  and  one 
who  in  his  own  age,  for  the  universality  of  his  interests 
and  attainments,  had  but  one  rival,  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
Born  in  1471,  his  lifetime  falls  almost  in  equal  halves 
between  two  centuries  which  witnessed  a  great  transition, 
accomplished  later  and  less  perfectly  in  Germany  than  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Alps,  from  Gothic  art  and  a  narrow 
monastic  and  scholastic  education  to  the  conquest  of  a  new 
world  of  motives  and  ideas  that  was  opened  up  by  the 
revival  of  learning  and  the  discovery  of  buried  treasures 
of  antique  sculpture.  None  of  them  had  more  influence 
on  artists,  and  especially  on  Diirer,  than  the  Apollo 
Belvedere,  found  in  1490  at  Antium.  Diirer,  as  we  see  by 
his  writings,  and  as  we  are  directly  informed  by  Camerarius, 
had  hardly  received  a  good  enough  education  to  appreciate 
all  those  discoveries  unaided ;  but  aided  he  was  by  his  inter¬ 
course  with  men  like  Schedel,  Celtes  and  Pirkheimer  at 
home,  and  the  Italian  scholars  and  painters  whom  he  met 
at  Venice.  He  extended  more  than  any  German  artist  of 
his  day  the  range  of  the  traditional  repertoire  in  the  way 
of  subjects,  just  as  he  extended  by  his  technical  researches 
the  variety  of  modes  in  which  they  could  be  treated.  His 
sturdy  northern  nature  never  condescended,  as  did  that 
of  many  German  and  Netherlandish  artists  of  the  next 
generation,  to  mere  imitation  of  Italian  art.  He  studied 
and  copied,  in  his  youth,  Italian  drawings  and  engrav¬ 
ings;  he  took  hints,  if  not  actually  lessons,  in  the  theory 
of  proportion  from  Jacopo  de  Barbarj,  perhaps  from 
Luca  Pacioli,  perhaps  from  Leonardo;  he  introduced 
into  his  backgrounds  round  arches  and  renaissance 
columns  in  the  place  of  late  Gothic  architectural  forms — 
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it  is  instructive  to  watch  this  transition  especially  about 
1504  in  the  Life  of  the  Virgin  and  its  contemporary,  the 
Green  Passion  at  Vienna — but  he  persisted  to  the  end  in 
his  own  ideas  of  composition  and  in  a  realistic  representa¬ 
tion  of  natural  objects,  of  furniture,  and  every  product 
of  human  workmanship,  in  which  he  was  excelled 
by  his  predecessors,  the  Flemish  primitives,  but  not 
approached  by  any  artist  of  the  Italian  school.  Even  in 
his  own  lifetime  his  prints  were  widely  diffused  and 
copied  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  Italian  engravers 
borrowed  from  him  much  more  than  he  from  them. 

In  treating  religious  subjects  he  had  no  lack  of  prece¬ 
dents  in  the  North,  and  here  he  follows  tradition,  though 
he  elaborates  and  enriches  with  conscientious  finish  and 
love  of  detail  stories  from  the  Bible  and  the  lives  of  the 
Saints  which  had  hitherto  more  often  been  presented 
simply.  It  is  in  his  mythological  and  allegorical  subjects 
that  he  was  more  of  an  innovator,  and  it  is  just  here  that 
those  who  come  fresh  to  Diirer  from  the  study  of  Italian 
art  will  be  conscious  of  a  certain  queerness  and  quaint¬ 
ness,  while  some  of  the  subjects  are  insoluble  puzzles 
even  to  those  who  have  made  a  close  study  of  German 
art.  To  many,  indeed,  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses  may 
yield  a  clue,  as  the  Golden  Legend  almost  always  does 
to  subjects  of  Christian  mythology,  but  the  forms  in 
which  Ovid’s  stories,  if  his  they  be,  are  presented  are  so 
remote  from  what  the  modern  mind  expects,  that  the 
veil  sometimes  remains  inpenetrable.  Diirer  derived,  no 
doubt,  from  his  learned  friend,  Willibald  Pirkheimer,  who 
had  studied  at  Padua  and  Pavia,  the  ideas  for  some  of 
these  prints,  such  as  the  “  Meerwunder  ”  or  “  Sea 
Monster,”  sometimes  called  the  “  Rape  of  Amymone,” 
or  the  two  compositions,  a  woodcut,  and  an  engraving, 
which  Diirer  himself  calls  “  Hercules,”  but  modern  com¬ 
mentators  are  unable  to  agree  upon  any  certain  inter¬ 
pretation  of  them.  It  is  rarely  that  contemporary  titles, 
even  so  vague  as  these,  are  known  for  the  prints.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  some  of  Diirer’s  most  unusual  and 
apparently  original  inventions,  such  as  those  already  men¬ 
tioned,  and  the  Nemesis  or  Great  Fortune^  which  has 
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been  definitely  explained  by  a  passage  in  the  Manto  of 
Politian,  illustrated  definite  passages  in  classical, 
mediaeval,  or  humanistic  literature  which  can  hardly 
have  been  matters  of  ordinary  knowledge,  but  must  have 
been  brought  to  his  notice  by  the  learned  circle  of 
scholars  with  whom  he  associated.  Diirer  had  no  prece¬ 
dents  to  guide  him;  he  presented  these  stories  in  forms 
that  were  all  his  own  creation,  and  his  Teutonic  mind  in¬ 
vented  something  very  different  from  the  more  elegant 
classical  compositions  of  the  Florentines. 

Others  of  Diirer’s  prints  illustrate  stories  or  sayings 
current  in  his  own  day  but  since  forgotten.  A  curious 
case  is  the  engraving,  till  lately  supposed  to  be  a  simple 
genre  subject  and  called  “  The  Cook  and  His  Wife.” 
The  bird  perched  on  the  stout  man’s  shoulder  seemed 
to  call  for  some  further  explanation.  It  is  now  known 
that  the  print  illustrates  a  story  in  Der  Ritter  von  Turn, 
published  at  Basle  in  1924,  with  woodcut  illustrations 
(not  including  this  subject)  by  the  youthful  Diirer  him¬ 
self.  It  is  the  story  of  a  man  who  was  keeping  a  fine  eel 
in  his  fish  tank,  in  case  an  unexpected  guest  should 
arrive.  In  his  absence  his  wife  took  a  fancy  to  the  eel 
and  conspired  with  a  gossip  to  cook  and  eat  it,  telling  the 
husband  that  it  had  been  taken  by  an  otter.  The  woman 
had  a  magpie  that  could  talk,  and  when  the  husband 
returned  the  bird  told  tales.  The  wife  was  ready  with 
her  excuse,  but  the  husband  believed  the  bird.  To 
revenge  herself,  the  woman  caught  the  bird  and  plucked 
every  feather  from  its  head.  Thereafter,  whenever  the 
magpie  saw  a  man  with  a  bald  head,  it  would  say,  “  So 
you  have  been  telling  about  the  eel !  ” 

Another  explanation,  recently  proposed  by  Dr. 
Flechsig,  for  one  of  Diirer’s  earliest  engravings,  the 
“  Five  Soldiers  and  a  Mounted  Turk,”  is  new  but  very 
probable.  It  is  that  this  group  is  but  a  fragment  of  a 
large  design  for  a  Crucifixion,  a  subject  in  which,  at  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  Turk  on  horseback  was 
often  introduced.  The  soldiers,  four  of  whom  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Turk,  and  whose  presence  with 
him  is  difficult  to  explain,  would  be  standing  at  the  foot 
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of  the  hill  of  Calvary  and  talking  over  the  event  of  the 
Crucifixion.  There  are  many  subjects,  such  as  the  wood- 
cut  of  a  man  chastising  himself  before  a  reliquary,  which 
demand  some  more  definite  explanation  than  has  ever 
yet  been  found  for  them. 

It  is  indispensable,  in  any  account  of  Diirer,  to  relate 
some  outline  of  his  life.  About  this  we  are  rather  excep¬ 
tionally  well  informed,  though  there  are  great  gaps  in 
our  knowledge.  Diirer  was  a  methodical  man,  who  liked 
to  keep  records  and  make  notes.  Besides  dates  and 
signatures,  which  he  placed  with  unusual  frequency  on 
his  works,  many  documents  written  by  himself  are  extant ; 
autobiographical  fragments  and  notes  on  family  history, 
letters  to  friends,  and,  most  precious  of  all,  the  detailed 
journal  that  he  kept  in  1520-21  when  he  travelled  to  the 
Netherlands.  The  study  of  these  first-hand  documents 
is  indispensable  for  the  knowledge  of  Diirer  as  a  man. 

He  was  born  at  Nuremberg  on  May  21st,  1471,  the  third 
son  of  Albrecht  Diirer,  a  goldsmith  born  and  bred  in 
Hungary,  who,  after  travelling  in  the  Netherlands,  settled 
in  Nuremberg  in  1455,  served  Hieronymus  Holper  for 
many  years  as  his  apprentice,  and  in  1467  married  his 
daughter  Barbara,  aged  fifteen.  They  had  eighteen  chil¬ 
dren,  nearly  all  of  whom  died  in  infancy  or  early  life ;  the 
only  other  survivors  in  1524,  when  Diirer  wrote  his  memo¬ 
randa,  were  the  fourteenth  child,  Andrew,  a  goldsmith,  and 
the  seventeenth,  Hans  (third  son  of  that  name),  a  painter. 
The  leading  printer  at  Nuremberg,  Anton  Koberger,  was 
the  young  Albrecht’s  godfather.  Of  the  mother,  a  hard¬ 
working  and  devout  woman,  whom  Diirer  took  into  his  own 
house  when  she  fell  into  poverty  after  her  husband’s  death 
in  1502,  and  who  would  not  let  her  Hans  go  with  his  elder 
brother  to  Venice,  because  she  was  afraid  the  sky  would 
fall  upon  his  head  we  have  many  touching  details  written 
by  Albrecht  in  his  account  of  the  last  illness  and  death  of 
the  thin  old  woman,  worn  out  by  toil  and  child-bearing, 
whose  portrait  he  drew  in  1514  (now  at  Berlin). 

After  his  schooling  the  lad  was  brought  up  according  to 
family  custom  as  a  goldsmith,  but  expressed  so  strong  a 
wish  to  be  a  painter  that  he  overcame  his  father’s  reluctance 
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and  was  apprenticed  in  i486  to  Wolgemut,  who  lived  in 
the  same  street  and  in  whose  workshop  he  remained  for 
three  years.  His  own  account  of  this  time  is  laconic : 

“  God  granted  me  diligence,  that  I  learned  well.  But  I 
had  to  suffer  much  from  his  lads.”  Wolgemut,  not  a 
very  great  artist,  was  at  the  head  of  a  prosperous  concern 
for  turning  out  religious  pictures,  painted  with  the  best 
materials,  to  order.  It  was  doubtless  a  good  school  for  a 
pupil  to  learn  his  trade  in.  Then  for  four  years  Diirer 
travelled.  He  baffles  our  curiosity,  saying  only  that  he 
went  away  after  Easter  in  1490  (he  had  painted  his  father’s 
portrait  first)  and  returned  after  Whitsuntide  in  1494. 
From  other  sources  we  learn  that  he  travelled  much  in 
Germany ;  that  he  intended  to  study  under  Schongauer  at 
Colmar,  but  did  not  arrive  there  before  the  master’s  death 
(in  1491),  and  that  he  visited  Basle  and  Strassburg.  We 
know  that  he  worked  as  an  illustrator  at  Basle.  The  wood 
block  is  preserved  of  a  “St.  Jerome,”  published  there  in 

1492,  with  Diirer’s  autograph  signature  on  the  back,  and 
there  are  good  reasons  for  ascribing  to  him  several  long 
sets  of  book  illustrations  published  at  Basle.  Many  draw¬ 
ings  of  his  “  Wanderjahre  ”  are  extant,  including  a  won¬ 
derful  pen-and-ink  drawing  of  his  own  features,  dated 

1493,  which  was  discovered  only  last  year  by  an  English 
traveller,  with  some  five-and-twenty  other  genuine  draw¬ 
ings  by  Diirer,  in  the  Lubomirski  Museum  at  Lwow  (Lem¬ 
berg),  which  had  remained  entirely  unknown  to  all  the  keen 
and  learned  students  of  Diirer  at  Vienna  while  Galicia  was 
subject  to  Austrian  rule. 

Another  beautiful  portrait  of  himself,  dated  1493,  is  the 
picture  now  in  the  Louvre,  in  which  he  is  holding  a  sprig 
of  eryngium  or  sea-holly  (“  Mannstreue  ”  in  German), 
which  is  supposed  to  be  an  emblem  of  courtship.  In  Otto 
Brunfels’  Krduterbuch  (Strassburg,  1531)  it  is  said  that 
men  wore  the  plant  to  make  themselves  acceptable  to 
women,  and  so  early  a  precedent  is  quoted  as  Phaon  when 
in  love  with  Sappho.  But  this  can  have  had  nothing  to 
do  with  any  wooing  of  Agnes  Frey,  for  it  is  evident  that 
this  marriage  was  arranged  for  him  by  his  father  in  a 
businesslike  way  after  his  return  home  in  1494. 
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There  is  evidence,  convincing  though  indirect,  that  in 
the  same  year  he  went  off  to  Venice  and  remained  there 
till  some  time  in  1495.  It  is  the  only  explanation  of  his 
words  written  in  a  letter  from  Venice  in  1506  :  “  The  thing 
that  pleased  me  eleven  years  ago  pleases  me  no  more,” 
and  we  have,  in  addition,  a  number  of  copies,  dated  1495, 
from  Mantegna  and  Pollaiuolo,  a  drawing  of  a  lobster, 
dated  1495,  a  miniature  painting  of  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark, 
and  studies  of  Venetian  costume  of  this  date,  while  other 
reminiscences  of  Venice  are  seen  in  a  gondola  which  skims 
over  the  water  in  the  background  of  one  of  his  earliest 
engravings,  “The  Holy  Family  with  a  Butterfly,”  and 
the  piece  of  Renaissance  architecture  which  appears  so 
early  as  1498  in  the  first  woodcut  of  the  Apocalypse, 
accompanied  by  a  dragon  on  the  top  of  a  column,  very 
Venetian  in  character.  A  most  interesting  explanation 
of  this  sudden  departure  from  Nuremberg  just  after  his 
marriage  has  recently  been  given  by  Dr.  Flechsig,  who 
points  out  that  the  plague  was  raging  at  Nuremberg  in 
that  summer  and  autumn,  and  shows  that  the  same  thing 
happened  in  the  years  of  Diirer’s  other  important  journeys, 
for  he  went  to  Venice  again  in  the  plague  year  1505,  and 
to  the  Netherlands  in  the  plague  year  1520.  It  has  not 
occurred  to  previous  biographers  of  Diirer,  who  has  no¬ 
where  mentioned  the  plague  himself,  except  in  his  letters 
of  1506,  to  look  up  the  old  chronicles  of  Nuremberg  in 
which  these  three  bad  outbreaks  of  pestilence  are  recorded. 

To  this  journey  to  Venice,  on  which  he  passed  through 
Innsbruck,  Trent,  and  Arco,  belong  several  wonderful 
water-colour  drawings  of  towns  and  mountain  scenery 
which  had  interested  him  on  the  way.  Either  to  this  time 
or  to  that  following  his  return  may  belong  the  lovely  water¬ 
colour  study  in  the  British  Museum  of  pines,  dead  stems, 
clouds,  and  a  deep  blue  pool  lined  with  sedges.  Another 
exquisite  water-colour,  with  a  study  of  clouds  almost  in 
the  manner  of  Turner,  is  at  Oxford.  Diirer  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  pure  landscape. 

It  was  not  till  after  his  return  from  Venice,  in  all 
probability,  that  he  began  to  engrave.  In  this  art  he  had 
some  excellent  predecessors  in  Germany,  notably  the  three 
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nameless  engravers  known  as  the  Master  of  the  Playing 
Cards  (ca.  1440-50),  the  Master  E  S  (ca.  1450-67),  and 
the  Master  of  the  Hausbuch  (ca.  1480-1500),  and  the  cele¬ 
brated  Martin  Schongauer,  who  died  in  1491.  Engraving 
in  the  fifteenth  century  was  connected  much  more  with  the 
goldsmiths  than  with  the  painters,  and  the  practice  under 
his  father,  which  the  latter  thought  was  wasted,  served 
Diirer  in  good  stead  when  he  turned  engraver.  The  plates, 
about  104  in  number,  which  he  engraved  in  thirty  years, 
from  1496  to  1526,  include  some  masterpieces  which  have 
never  been  surpassed.  They  witness  to  a  wonderful 
capacity  for  taking  pains  and  carrying  out  conscientiously 
every  detail  of  a  whole  minutely  planned.  One  is  some¬ 
times  tempted  to  accuse  them  of  being  a  little  too  complete, 
to  put  it  politely,  and  to  discern,  for  instance,  in  the  “  Con¬ 
version  of  St.  Eustace,”  compiled  rather  than  composed 
out  of  an  excessive  quantity  of  lovely  details,  evidence  of 
a  horror  vacui  to  which  other  German  artists  besides  Diirer 
were  prone. 

From  about  1495  date  also  the  earliest,  apart  from  the 
book  illustrations  of  his  “  Wanderjahre,”  of  Diirer’s  very 
numerous  woodcuts.  In  this  branch  of  art  he  made  a  great 
innovation;  disciples  of  William  Morris  might  not  allow 
me  to  call  it  a  reform.  The  fifteenth  century  woodcutters 
had  for  the  most  part  confined  themselves  to  simple  out¬ 
lines  with  very  moderate  use  of  hatching,  and  it  was  usual 
to  complete  their  prints  with  colouring  applied  by  hand ;  a 
whole  class  of  craftsmen  called  “  Briefmaler  ”  earned  their 
living  by  doing  this.  Diirer  put  an  end  to  this  practice  by 
making  his  drawings  on  the  block  so  detailed  and  elaborate 
that  no  such  addition  could  be  required.  I  say  advisedly 
drawings  on  the  block.  It  has  been  disputed  whether 
Diirer  ever  cut  the  blocks  himself.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  he  did,  and  some  that  he  did  not.  It  is  much  more 
probable  that  he  conformed  to  the  usual  practice  among 
painters  of  making  a  careful  drawing  on  the  block  and 
leaving  it  to  a  second  artist,  a  professional  woodcutter, 
to  cut  away  all  portions  not  intended  to  print,  so  that  the 
artist’s  drawing  stood  exactly  preserved  upon  the  block, 
ready  to  yield,  when  inked  and  pressed,  what  was  prac- 
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tically  a  facsimile  of  the  original  drawing.  In  “  The 
Trinity,”  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  15 ii,  that  annus 
mirabilis  of  the  woodcut,  he  set  his  woodcutter  a  task  of 
unexampled  difficulty,  owing  to  the  complexity  of  the 
cross-hatching  in  fine  lines,  every  one  of  which  had  to  be 
kept  quite  sharp  and  clear  by  cutting  away  the  interstices 
with  a  knife. 

The  “Apocalypse”  of  1498,  and  the  self-portrait  of 
the  same  year  now  in  the  Prado  (the  picture  of  a  con¬ 
summate  dandy  with  long  hair  in  a  costume  of  white  with 
violet  stripes),  the  “  Life  of  the  Virgin,”  and  the  picture  of 
the  “Adoration  of  the  Magi”  (1504),  now  in  the  Uffizi,  are 
a  few  of  the  important  works  that  preceded  Diirer’s  second 
visit  to  Venice  (1505-1507),  one  of  the  outstanding  events 
of  his  life.  He  was  commissioned  to  paint  an  altar-piece 
for  the  church  of  the  German  community  in  Venice,  San 
Bartolommeo.  This  is  the  “  Feast  of  the  Rose  Garlands,” 
now  in  the  monastery  of  Strahow  on  the  outskirts  of 
Prague,  painted  between  January  and  September,  1506. 
Diirer  relates  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Pirkhe'imer  how  the 
Doge  and  the  Patriarch  had  been  to  see  it  in  his  studio, 
and  how  he  had  stopped  the  mouths  of  the  jealous  Italian 
painters  who  used  to  say  that  he  was  good  at  engraving  but 
did  not  know  how  to  handle  colours.  His  letters  are  much 
concerned  with  Nuremberg  jokes  and  his  friend’s  commis¬ 
sions  to  buy  books  and  sapphire  rings,  olive  wood,  glass, 
paper  and  carpets.  But  flashes  of  vivid  light  are  throwm 
on  life  at  Venice,  as  he  describes  the  swaggering  Italian 
soldiers  with  their  poisoned  weapons  or  the  expensive 
dancing  master.  “  You  must  know  that  I  set  to  work  to 
learn  dancing  and  went  twice  to  the  school,  for  which  I  had 
to  pay  the  master  a  ducat.  No  one  could  get  me  to  go 
there  again.”  Diirer  has  a  good  deal  of  Mr.  Punch’s 
Scotchman  about  him.  He  says  that  he  was  warned  not  to 
eat  or  drink  with  the  Italian  painters,  but  has  words  of  high 
praise  for  Giovanni  Bellini,  and  the  appreciation  was 
mutual. 

Diirer’s  intercourse  with  cultivated  judges  of  art,  litera¬ 
ture  and  music,  the  visits  that  he  received  from  nobles  and 
high  dignitaries,  had  made  a  gentleman  of  him,  as  he  writes 
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himself,  at  Venice,  and  when  he  returned  to  the  narrower 
environment  of  Nuremberg  he  was  ripened  for  conversing 
with  the  patricians  and  with  the  intellectual  aristocracy  of 
the  humanists  with  whom  he  discussed  problems  of  art  and 
science,  but  whose  approval  he  did  not  earn  for  his  own 
efforts  in  German  verse,  of  which  he  published  three  speci¬ 
mens  in  1510  with  a  woodcut  at  the  beginning  of  each  poem 
and  his  monogram  at  the  end.  His  greatest  works  in  paint¬ 
ing  after  his  return  from  Venice  were  the  Heller  altar-piece 
of  1509  (burnt  in  1674),  and  the  fine  “Adoration  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,”  of  15 ii,  now  at  Vienna,  which,  in  its  grand 
design,  is  more  comparable  than  any  other  picture  by 
Diirer  to  the  masterpieces  of  Italian  painting.  From  1512 
to  1515  he  was  much  engaged  in  carrying  out  commissions 
for  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  who  had  conceived  extensive 
schemes,  employing  many  artists,  for  the  glorification  of 
his  Habsburg  ancestry  and  his  own  achievements  in  long 
series  of  woodcuts,  many  of  which  remained  unfinished. 
Diirer’s  main  contributions  were  the  design  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  “Triumphal  Arch”  and  of  the  “Triumphal  Car,” 
in  which  Maximilian,  preceded  by  an  immense  procession 
with  other  allegorical  cars,  was  supposed  to  approach  it. 

But  these  commissions  left  him  time  to  engrave,  during 
the  years  15 13-14,  the  three  wonderful  engravings  on 
which  his  fame  chiefly  rests,  “  The  Knight,  Death  and  the 
Devil,”  the  “St.  Jerome  in  His  Cell,”  and  the  “  Melan- 
colia,”  which  has  inspired  more  writing — not  all  worthy 
of  the  name  of  literature — than  any  other  engraving  that 
exists.  Recent  attempts  to  explain  it  by  an  examination 
of  the  mediaeval  and  Renaissance  doctrine  of  the  Tempera¬ 
ments  have  led  to  results  which  it  is  impossible  to  state 
briefly. 

Among  events  in  Diirer’s  life,  apart  from  the  creation  of 
his  numerous  works,  the  most  important  were  his  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1518,  which  gave  him  an 
opportunity  to  draw  many  fine  portraits,  and  then,  in  1520, 
the  year  after  Maximilian’s  death,  his  journey  to  the 
Netherlands  to  obtain  from  the  new  Emperor  confirmation 
of  the  grant  of  a  yearly  pension  which  the  Town  Council 
of  Nuremberg  declined  to  pay  without  ratification.  With 
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his  wife  and  their  maid  Susanna,  Diirer  set  out  on  his 
travels  on  July  12th,  spending  more  of  their  time  at  Ant¬ 
werp  than  elsewhere.  His  journal  is  a  fascinating  docu¬ 
ment,  and  throws  much  light  on  the  manners  of  that  time. 
It  describes  minutely  his  visits  to  Cologne,  Antwerp, 
Brussels,  Bruges,  Aachen,  etc.,  his  intercourse  with 
princes,  such  as  the  exiled  King  of  Denmark  and  the 
Archduchess  Margaret,  Regent  of  the  Netherlands;  his 
visits  to  churches  and  the  tips  that  he  gave  to  get  the  pic¬ 
tures  shown  to  him;  his  meetings  with  the  painters  of  his 
own  day,  Bernard  van  Orley,  Lucas  van  Leyden  and 
others,  and  the  entertainments  that  they  gave  in  his  honour. 
He  describes  one  day  the  wonderful  pageant  at  the  entry 
of  Charles  V  into  Antwerp  and  on  another  a  collection  of 
curiosities  from  Mexico.  If  Roderigo  the  Portuguese 
gives  Diirer’s  wife  a  small  green  parrot  and  she  con¬ 
sequently  has  to  buy  a  parrot  cage,  down  it  goes  in  the 
diary,  along  with  every  stiver  spent  on  baths  and  meals. 
Presents  are  given  lavishly  on  every  side,  Diirer’s  own 
often  taking  the  form  of  gifts  of  his  own  prints.  The 
Council  of  Antwerp,  like  the  Venetian  Senate  many  years 
before,  offered  Diirer  a  house,  a  handsome  salary  and 
exemption  from  taxes,  but  again  he  would  not  be  tempted 
to  settle  abroad,  and  he  returned  home  in  the  summer  of 
1521,  with  health  impaired  but  almost  unabated  industry. 

The  choice  of  some  of  his  latest  subjects  for  engraving, 
especially  the  portraits  of  Frederick  the  Wise  and 
Melanchthon,  was  connected  with  Diirer’s  sympathy  with 
the  progress  of  the  Reformation.  He  says  in  a  letter  to 
Frederick’s  chaplain  Spalatin  that  he  hopes  some  day  to 
draw  and  engrave  Luther’s  portrait,  but  this  hope  was  not 
realised.  1  can  merely  allude  to  the  scientific  works  which 
occupied  much  of  his  time  in  his  latter  years.  He  finished 
and  published  his  work  on  “  Instruction  in  Measurement 
with  Rule  and  Compass,”  and  another  on  “  Fortification,” 
but  his  four  books  on  “  Human  Proportion,”  summing  up 
studies  on  which  he  had  been  engaged  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  were  not  quite  finished  when  he  died,  and  were  seen 
through  the  press  by  Pirkheimer.  They  were  sub¬ 
sequently  translated  into  Latin  by  Camerarius,  who  wrote 
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a  most  interesting  preface  on  Diirer’s  character  and 
attainments. 

Diirer,  whose  death  was  mourned  by  Luther,  Melanch- 
thon  and  Erasmus,  as  well  as  his  close  friends  and  fellow- 
townsmen,  taken  as  a  painter  only,  was  hardly  the  first, 
despite  contemporary  panegyrics  of  “  the  German 
Apelles,”  even  of  his  own  country.  He  could  not  rival 
such  a  supreme  achievement  in  colour  as  Griinewald’s 
“  Isenheim  Altar,”  or  the  idyllic  charm  of  Cranach  in  the 
best  of  his  early  pictures.  As  a  portrait  painter  he  had  at 
least  an  equal  in  Holbein,  while  the  somewhat  academic 
accuracy  of  the  Nuremberg  style  of  painting  appeals  less 
to  modern  taste  than  Altdorfer’s  fantastic  and  poetical 
caprices  with  their  lovely  woodland  setting  of  dark  moss- 
growm  firs  and  the  lighter  green  of  forest  trees.  Look  at 
Diirer  painting  his  long-robed  angels,  and  you  will  see 
how  his  imagination  flags  as  compared  with  that  of  a 
Cranach  painting  the  “  Repose  on  the  Flight  into  Egypt  ” 
or  Altdorfer  painting  that  lovely  garland  of  angels  flying 
in  a  great  circle  round  the  pillars  of  the  church  which  is 
the  scene  of  the  “  Birth  of  Mary.” 

But  when  we  look  at  the  totality  of  his  achievement  as 
painter,  draughtsman,  engraver,  designer  of  scores  of 
splendid  woodcuts;  when  we  think  of  his  long-sustained 
industry  and  rarely  flagging  imagination,  the  enormous 
range  of  his  studies  and  interests,  his  readiness  to  make 
experiments  and  industry  in  working  out  their  results,  we 
are  bound  to  recognise  in  Diirer  an  excellence,  both  in  art 
and  science,  w'hich  has  rarely  been  equalled.  And  all  that 
we  learn  of  his  character  from  his  letters  and  journals,  and 
the  testimony  of  those  who  knew  him,  completes  the  picture 
of  an  earnest,  upright.  God-fearing  man,  worthy  of  the 
honour  shown  to  him  by  princes,  painters  and  scholars  in 
his  own  day  and  the  tributes  paid  to  him  by  succeeding 
generations. 


THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ACT  OF  1926 

By  John  B.  C.  Kershaw,  F.I.C. 

The  Public  Health  (Smoke  Abatement)  Act,  which 
came  into  force  in  January  of  the  present  year,  is  the  result 
of  prolonged  discussion  of  and  enquiry  into  the  black 
smoke  problem.  The  fact  that  this  was  one  of  the  few 
Bills  of  lesser  importance  which  escaped  the  customary 
slaughter  of  the  innocents  at  the  end  of  the  last  Session 
of  Parliament  was  due  to  Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain’s 
interest  in  the  subject,  and  to  his  keen  desire  to  pass 
legislation  upon  it  during  his  period  of  office  as  Minister 
of  Health.  The  new  Act  is  based  upon  the  Report  and 
recommendations  of  a  Departmental  Committee  ap¬ 
pointed  so  long  ago  as  1914.  The  outbreak  of  War 
occurred  almost  immediately  it  had  started  its  labours, 
and,  as  the  work  of  taking  evidence  was  suspended  for  four 
and  a  half  years,  the  final  Report  did  not  appear  until 
1921.  Only  a  few  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  have  been  incorporated  in  the  new  Act,  and  many 
of  those  who  have  been  working,  like  the  writer,  for  over 
twenty  years  in  the  cause  of  smoke  abatement,  are  dis¬ 
appointed  that  it  contains  no  provision  for  dealing  with  the 
domestic  smoke  problem.  Readers  of  this  Review  may 
be  reminded  that  the  authorities  of  New  York  adopted 
by-laws  in  1906,  which  prohibited  the  use  of  bituminous 
fuel  within  the  precincts  of  that  city;  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  atmosphere  of  New  York  is  so  much  cleaner 
and  purer  than  that  of  any  English  city.*  The  new 
Public  Health  Act  of  1926  might  have  contained  a  time 
limit  within  which  householders  should  be  obliged  to 
change  from  the  use  of  bituminous  to  smokeless  fuel  in 
this  country,  and  it  could  then  have  been  left  to  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  local  authority  concerned  as  to  the  date  when 
this  clause  should  come  into  operation.  The  new  Act, 
however,  contains  no  provision  of  this  kind,  and  is  limited 

(i)  The  Fortnightly  Review,  December,  1925,  page  839. 
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solely  to  the  prevention  of  factory  smoke.  The  chief 
amendment  made  by  it  in  the  existing  law  relates  to  Sub¬ 
section  8  of  Clause  91  of  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1875, 
and  the  term  “  smoke  ”  is  now  defined  so  as  to  cover  soot, 
ash,  grit,  and  gritty  particles;  while  the  term  “black,” 
which  has  always  been  a  subject  of  controversy  in  legal 
proceedings  under  the  1875  Act,  is  deleted  altogether. 
Increased  penalties  for  repeated  offences  under  the  Act 
can  now  be  imposed,  and  the  appointment  of  County 
Councils  as  the  acting  authority  in  prosecutions,  when  the 
District  Councils  neglect  their  duty  in  proceeding  against 
the  offenders,  is  another  step  in  the  right  direction.  The 
Public  Health  Act  of  1926,  therefore,  in  those  districts 
where  the  powers  put  into  the  hands  of  local  authorities 
by  it  are  made  use  of,  may  effect  some  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  pollution  caused  by  factory  smoke. 

In  view  of  this  strengthening  of  the  law  against  factory 
smoke  emission,  it  is  interesting  to  study  the  information 
and  comparative  data  relating  to  the  soot  and  dust  fall  in 
those  cities  and  localities  where  exact  records  have  been 
kept  for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  One  of  the  most 
valuable  of  the  results  of  the  International  Smoke  Abate¬ 
ment  Conference  held  in  London  in  the  year  1912,  was  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Atmospheric 
Pollution.  Although  many  scientific  workers  up  to  that 
year  had  been  devoting  attention  to  this  subject,  and  had 
measured  the  amount  and  character  of  the  impurity  of  the 
atmosphere  in  different  places  and  at  different  times,  their 
results  were  not  strictly  comparable,  for  each  observer  had 
been  using  apparatus  of  different  principle  and  design,  and 
the  methods  of  observation  had  varied  greatly.  The  first 
work  of  the  voluntary  committee,  appointed  in  1912,  for 
the  investigation  of  atmospheric  pollution,  therefore,  was 
to  design  a  standard  type  of  gauge,  and  to  standardise  the 
methods  employed  for  the  use  of  this  gauge  and  for  the 
examination  of  the  collected  deposit.  The  constitution 
of  the  committee  and  the  organisation  of  the  work  have 
undergone  considerable  change  since  the  work  was  first 
started  in  1913,  but  the  apparatus  employed  and  the 
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methods  of  recording  and  tabulating  the  results  have  been 
modified  only  slightly.  Figures,  therefore,  represent¬ 
ing  the  results  of  the  latest  observations  are  quite  compar¬ 
able  with  those  obtained  twelve  years  ago.  As  already 
stated,  the  original  voluntary  committee  has  been  con¬ 
siderably  enlarged  since  the  end  of  the  War,  and  it  is  now 
attached  as  an  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Meteorological 
Branch  of  the  Air  Ministry.  In  London,  Glasgow,  and  in 
one  or  two  other  cities,  the  measurements  of  atmospheric 
pollution  have  been  carried  on  without  a  break  since  they 
were  first  started  in  1913,  but  in  the  majority  of  places 
they  suffered  considerable  interruption  during  the  later 
stages  of  the  War,  and  were  only  resumed  upon  an 
extended  scale  in  1921. 

In  order  that  readers  of  this  Review  may  have  some 
clear  idea  of  the  methods  followed  in  obtaining  these 
records,  it  may  be  explained  that  the  amount  of  dirt  and 
other  impurity  carried  down  by  the  rain  can  be  regarded 
as  a  measure  of  the  atmospheric  pollution  in  any  locality. 
The  air,  it  may  be  admitted,  is  never  washed  by  the  rain 
entirely  free  from  impurity — and  the  rainfall  also  varies 
considerably  in  different  localities,  being  much  heavier  in 
those  mountainous  areas  of  the  country  where  the 
atmospheric  impurity  is  at  a  minimum.  The  rainfall  in 
the  majority  of  cities  and  manufacturing  towns  of  this 
country  only  varies,  however,  within  comparatively  small 
limits,  and  when  making  use  of  this  method  of  measur¬ 
ing  atmospheric  pollution,  the  variations  in  the  rainfall  for 
practical  purposes  can  be  neglected. 

The  method  of  observation  adopted  by  the  Committee, 
therefore,  was  the  collection  of  the  rainfall  of  a  locality  for 
one  whole  month  in  a  large  type  of  rain-gauge,  having  a 
collecting  area  of  two  square  feet  or  more,  and  provided 
with  a  large  storage  vessel  for  the  collected  rainwater. 
The  original  gauges  were  of  enamelled  cast  iron,  and 
had  a  collecting  area  of  four  square  feet,  and  many  of  these 
are  still  in  use.  Owing  to  difficulties  in  obtaining  an 
enamel  that  will  not  crack  on  exposure  to  bad  weather, 
over  long  periods  of  time,  glazed  stoneware  gauges  of  half 
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the  size  are  now  being  substituted  for  the  enamelled  iron 
ones,  and  it  is  hoped  in  time  that  all  stations  will  be 
equipped  with  the  new  type  of  gauge.  On  the  last  day  of 
each  month  all  the  solid  impurities  which  have  adhered  to 
the  inner  sides  of  the  collecting  funnel  of  the  gauges  are 
washed  down  into  the  bottles  with  the  aid  of  some  of  the 
collected  water,  and  the  bottles  are  then  removed  to  the 
official  testing  stations  for  examination  of  their  contents. 

According  to  the  thirteenth  Report,  which  will  be 
published  this  year,  there  are  now  seventy-nine  of  these 
gauges  in  use,  and  thirty-three  public  authorities  are 
co-operating  in  the  work  of  collecting  soot  and  dust  fall 
records.  This  is  an  increase  of  eighteen  gauges  and  of 
four  public  authorities  over  the  previous  year’s  figures. 
The  Annual  Reports  of  the  Committee  may  be  regarded, 
therefore,  as  a  veritable  mine  of  information  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  air  pollution  in  this  country;  for  not  only  is  the 
total  amount  of  solid  matter  collected  in  each  gauge 
recorded  month  by  month,  but  figures  for  the  tar,  carbon¬ 
aceous  matter  other  than  tar,  soluble  ash,  insoluble  ash, 
sulphates,  chlorides  and  ammonia,  will  all  be  found 
tabulated  in  these  Reports. 

Limits  of  space  will  only  permit  the  writer  of  this  article 
to  deal  with  the  figures  for  the  deposit  of  solid  matter  in 
some  of  our  leading  towns  and  cities,  and  those  who  are 
specially  interested  in  the  subject  may  be  referred  to  the 
journal  named  below^  for  a  more  extended  discussion  of 
the  1927  figures.  The  returns  discussed  in  this  article 
have  been  expressed  in  terms  of  tons  of  deposit  per  square 
mile  since  this  is  a  figure  much  more  easily  grasped  by  the 
mind  of  the  average  person  than  that  of  metric  tons  per 
hundred  square  kilometres,  which  is  the  form  employed 
in  the  official  reports.  (See  Table  I  on  page  691.) 

Considering  first  the  London  returns,  which  cover  the 
results  obtained  from  eight  gauges,  located  at  points  so 
far  apart  in  the  Metropolitan  area  as  Ravenscourt  Park 
and  Wandsworth  Common  on  the  south-west,  and  Fins¬ 
bury  and  Victoria  Parks  on  the  north-east,  we  find  that, 


(1)  The  Engineer.  February  loth,  1928. 
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whereas  in  1915-16  the  London  soot  and  dust  fall 
amounted  to  451  tons  per  square  mile,  this  total  has  been 
falling  year  by  year,  until  in  1925-26  it  attained  its  lowest 
point  of  262  tons  per  square  mile.  The  figures  for  the 
succeeding  year,  ending  March  31st,  1927,  unfortunately 
show  an  increase,  the  total  being  297  tons  per  square  mile, 
but  this  was  probably  due  to  the  burning  of  large  amounts 


TABLE  I. 


The  Total  Fall  of  Solid  Matter  in  London,  Glasgow  and  Birmingham 
expressed  as  Tons  per  Square  Mile  since  the  Observations  were  first 
started  in  1914-15. 


Year. 

London 

8  Gauges. 

Glasgow 

9  Gauges. 

Birmingham 

Central 

Gauge. 

1914-15  . 

*393 

—  - 

713 

i9t5-^6  . 

451 

409 

— 

1916-17 

427 

368 

— 

1917-18 

431 

438 

— 

Average  for  years  1914-18 

425 

405 

— 

1920-21 

304 

323 

650 

1921-22 

284 

254 

— 

1922-23 

300 

254 

428 

1923-24 

286 

321 

440 

Average  for  years  1920-24 

293 

288 

506 

1924-25  . 

297 

285 

421 

1925-26 

262 

275 

348 

1926-27 

297 

286 

405 

Average  for  years  1924-27 

285 

282 

391 

^  In  London  in  the  year  1914-15  only  6  months’  records  were  made  at 
some  of  the  8  observation  stations,  and  this,  no  doubt,  explains  the  low 
total  for  the  whole  year. 


of  foreign  and  unsuitable  coal  towards  the  end  of  the 
mining  strike  of  1926,  and  it  may  be  expected  that  the 
figures  for  the  twelve  months  ending  March  31st,  1928, 
will  show  a  considerable  improvement. 

Glasgow,  where  nine  gauges  have  been  installed,  can 
show  a  very  similar  progressive  improvement  in  the  purity 
of  its  atmosphere,  for  whereas  in  1915-16  the  average 
annual  deposit  in  these  nine  gauges  was  equivalent  to 
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409  tons  per  square  mile,  in  1925-26  this  had  been 
reduced  to  275  tons  per  square  mile.  The  figure  for  the 
following  year,  ending  March  31st,  1927,  was  rather  higher 
and  amounted  to  286  tons,  and  this  increase  was  probably 
due  to  the  same  cause  that  had  operated  to  produce  an 
upward  movement  of  the  London  figure. 

Birmingham  is  another  large  city  in  which  soot  and  dust 
fall  observations  have  been  carried  on  for  a  long  period  of 
time,  and  here  the  improvement  of  the  atmosphere  in  the 
centre  of  the  city  is  even  more  striking  than  that  which 
has  occurred  in  London  or  Glasgow.  In  19 14- 15,  when 
the  gauge  was  first  erected  in  Central  Birmingham,  the 
amount  of  dirt  brought  down  by  the  rainfall  was  equivalent 
to  713  tons  per  square  mile.  In  1925-26  this  total  had 
been  reduced  to  348  tons,  or  by  over  50  per  cent.  In 
Birmingham  the  coal-mining  strike  caused  an  increase  in 
the  atmospheric  pollution  exactly  as  it  had  done  in  London 
and  Glasgow,  and  the  soot  and  dust  fall  for  the  twelve 
months’  period  ending  March  31st,  1927,  was  at  the  rate 
of  405  tons  per  square  mile. 

It  may  be  accepted  as  proved,  therefore,  that  there  has 
been  great  improvement  since  these  observations  were  first 
commenced  in  the  cleanliness  of  the  atmospheres  of 
London,  Glasgow  and  Birmingham,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  check  caused  by  the  disastrous  coal-mining  strike 
of  the  year  1926,  this  improvement  would  have  been 
continuous. 

Considering  now  the  causes  that  have  operated  to  pro¬ 
duce  this  reduction  in  atmospheric  pollution,  the  chief  one, 
no  doubt,  is  the  rapidly  extending  use  of  gas  and  of 
electricity  for  heating  purposes  by  all  classes  of  the  popu¬ 
lation.  The  second  contributory  cause  is  the  greater 
attention  now  being  given  by  the  Public  Health 
Authorities  in  the  cities  named  above  to  the  prevention  of 
air  pollution,  both  by  factory  smoke  and  in  other  ways. 
A  third  contributory  cause  is  the  more  general  recognition 
by  medical  men  of  the  value  of  sunlight  as  a  preventive  of 
disease  :  for  this  has  helped  to  direct  attention  to  the  great 
importance  of  smoke  abatement  in  its  relation  to  the  health 
of  the  community,  and  has  assisted  in  producing  a  much 
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better-educated  public  opinion  on  the  subject  of  air  pollu¬ 
tion.  Table  II,  given  below,  is  a  list  of  sixteen  towns  and 
cities  in  this  country  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  atmos¬ 
pheric  cleanliness  for  the  year  ending  March  31st,  1927. 
The  remarkably  good  position  which  the  cities  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  Glasgow,  London  and  Salford  occupy  in  this  table 
indicates  the  value  of  possessing  Public  Health  Authorities 

TABLE  II. 


Comparative  Figures  for  the  Total  Soot  and  Dust  Fall  in  Sixteen  Towns 
and  Cities  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  1926-27. 


Town  or  City. 

Soot  and  Dust  Fall  in 
Tons  per  Sq.  Mile 

Group  i. 

Rothamsted 

per  Annum. 

109 

Southport 

. .  112 

Kingston-on-Thames 

125 

Marple 

137 

Group  2. 

Glasgow 

286 

London 

297 

Birmingham 

304 

Salford 

328 

Group  3. 

Huddersfield 

427 

Kingston-upon-Hull 

437 

Group  4. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 

523 

Wakefield . 

534 

Rochdale 

546 

Liverpool 

560 

St.  Helens  . . 

572 

Burnley 

866 

which 

are  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  are 

intent 

upon  making  the  best  possible 

use  of  the  existing 

laws. 

The  figures  given  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  article 

have  indicated  how  greatly  the  cities  named  above  have 
improved  their  position  since  the  soot  and  dust  fall  obser¬ 
vations  were  first  commenced  in  1913,  but  that  there  is 
still  great  opportunity  for  further  improvement  is  revealed 
when  the  figures  for  1926-27  for  London  and  Glasgow  are 
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compared  with  those  for  Rothamsted,  Southport  and 
Kingston-on-Thames. 

Having  now  discussed  in  some  detail  the  comparative 
position  as  regards  atmospheric  cleanliness  of  many  of 
our  towns  and  cities  it  is  of  interest  to  consider  the 
prospects  and  possibilities  of  further  improvement,  and 
to  enquire  how  far  the  new  Public  Health  Act  of  1926 
will  assist  in  the  suppression  of  smoke  and  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  cleaner  atmosphere  in  some  of  our  dirtier  towns 
and  cities. 

A  quotation  from  an  article  which  the  present  writer 
contributed  two  years  ago  to  the  monthly  journal  known 
as  World  Pomer  may  be  given  here,  since  it  still  represents 
the  writer’s  opinion  upon  this  subject : — 

The  amendment  of  the  law  on  the  lines  indicated  in  the  Report  of  Lord 
Newton's  Committee  will  no  doubt  help  to  accelerate  an  improvement  in 
the  atmosphere  of  some  of  the  dirtier  industrial  towns,  and  will  increase 
the  number  which  can  be  classed  with  those  gathered  together  in  Group 
2.  The  writer,  however,  has  never  concealed  his  opinion  that  it  is  by 
educational  work  among  fuel  users,  rather  than  by  infliction  of  fines  and 
penalties,  that  the  greatest  progress  will  be  achieved.  In  support  of  this 
opinion,  he  can  point  to  the  fact  that  the  four  towns  in  Group  2  of  the 
Table  occupy  their  high  position  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  have  created 
a  public  opinion  by  educational  work,  which  supports  their  efforts 
towards  obtaining  a  cleaner  atmosphere — whereas  in  the  towns  which 
are  gathered  together  in  the  last  group  of  the  Table,  such  an  educated 
public  opinion  is  lacking. 

The  improvement  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  towns  and 
of  the  cities  grouped  in  Classes  3  and  4,  however,  is 
most  likely  to  be  dependent  upon  the  use  of  gas  or  of 
one  of  the  solid,  smokeless  fuels  which  are  now  being 
placed  upon  the  market  for  domestic  heating  purposes 
by  all  classes  of  the  population.  It  has  been  froved  by 
actual  observation  that  in  nearly  all  thickly  foftdated 
towns  and  cities  the  domestic  chimney  is  the  cause  of  from 
one-half  to  two-thirds  of  their  smoke,  and  that  factory 
smoke  is  quite  secondary  in  its  effects. 

The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Salford  (Dr.  H. 
Osborne),  who  has  taken  great  interest  in  the  subject  of 
smoke  abatement  in  that  city,  and  has  now  four  soot  and 
dust  gauges  installed,  in  fact  has  gone  so  far  as  to  assert 
in  his  1926  Report  that  the  problem  of  factory  smoke  may 
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be  considered  as  solved,  and  that  it  is  only  the  domestic 
smoke  problem  which  requires  to  be  attacked  and  over¬ 
come.  The  following  extract  from  Dr.  Osborne’s  last 
Report  is  of  special  interest,  since  it  shows  the  special 
difficulties  of  the  domestic  smoke  problem  in  the  Lanca¬ 
shire  cotton  towns.  In  many  of  these  the  whole  of  the 
family  are  out  working  during  the  day,  either  in  the  cotton 
mills  or,  as  regards  the  younger  ones,  attending  school, 
and  the  problem  of  keeping  the  home  fire  burning  during 
their  absence  is  solved  by  banking  it  up  with  slack  of  the 
cheapest  kind. 

The  great  group  of  towns  and  urban  districts  of  which  Manchester 
forms  the  centre  constitutes  a  very  densely  populated  area  containing 
several  millions  of  inhabitants,  largely  working  class,  and  whose  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dwellings  are  largely  provided  with  ordinary  open  fires 
and  kitchen  ranges  consuming  a  vast  amount  of  soft  bituminous  coal. 
Our  soft  Lancashire  coal,  when  burned  in  the  ordinary  open  grate,  gives 
off  big  volumes  of  unconsumed  distillation  products,  in  the  form  of  tarry 
smoke.  This  domestic  smoke  contains  an  exceedingly  high  proportion 
of  unconsumed  tar  and  fine  impalpable  fume,  which  at  times  may  not  be 
obvious  to  the  eye,  but  which  is  all  pervading,  remaining  in  suspension 
in  the  atmosphere  for  long  periods  in  calm  weather.  It  is  this  domestic 
tarry  smoke  which  puts  the  *'  bloom  ”  upon  the  pavement  and  upon 
buildings,  and  which  is  so  distressing  to  our  circhitects,  and  so  detri¬ 
mental  to  our  respiratory  organs. 

Compared  with  domestic  smoke,  factory  smoke  contains  hardly  any 
tar  at  all,  owing  to  the  much  higher  temperature  obtaining  in  the  factory 
furnace.  We  may  take  it  that  the  lower  the  temperature  of  the  fire  the 
more  injurious  the  substances  which  are  given  off  in  the  coal  smoke,  and 
thus  the  worst  nuisance  arises  when  domestic  fires  are  banked  up  with 
slack,  a  custom  that  is  common  in  these  parts  (of  Lancashire). 

This  system  of  “  banking  up  ”  house  fires  with  slack 
is  certainly  a  most  filthy  and  inefficient  method  of  burning 
bituminous  coal,  for  practically  the  whole  of  the  hydro¬ 
carbon  gases  are  discharged  unburned  into  the  atmosphere 
in  the  form  of  a  brown  smoke  charged  with  finely  divided 
particles  of  tar,  which  sticks  to  everything  with  which  it 
comes  into  contact.  The  general  use  of  this  system  of 
keeping  the  domestic  fire  alight  in  Lancashire  cotton  towns 
and  in  other  industrial  centres  quite  accounts  for  their 
grimy  buildings  and  for  their  depressing  absence  of  sun¬ 
light.  The  very  serious  effects  of  this  type  of  atmospheric 
pollution  is  clearly  revealed  by  the  figures  given  in  Dr. 
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Osborne’s  Report  for  the  death-rate  per  million  from 
bronchitis  and  other  chest  diseases  in  the  Lancashire  group 
of  towns.  These  figures  are  gathered  together  in  Table  III, 
and  should  be  studied  by  all  who  are  not  yet  convinced 
of  the  close  relationship  between  smoke  abatement  and 
the  health  of  our  industrial  classes. 

The  solution  of  the  black  smoke  problem  in  our  cities 
and  towns  depends  chiefly,  therefore,  upon  the  substitution 
of  some  form  of  smokeless  for  bituminous  fuel  in  the  homes 
of  our  working  classes,  since  it  is  certainly  hopeless  to 
expect  that  the  open  type  of  fire-grate  and  kitchen  fire 
will  be  discarded  for  any  other  method  of  domestic  heating. 
Our  annual  consumption  of  fuel  for  domestic  purposes 

TABLE  III. 

Mean  Annual  Death  Rate  per  Million  from  Bronchitis  in  Some  of  the 


Manufacturing  Towns  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Oldham  . . 

..  1,688 

Leeds 

..  1,144 

Wigan 

..  1.651 

Liverpool 

.  •  1.139 

Burnley  . . 

. .  1.598 

Hull  . .  . . 

1.114 

Manchester 

••  1.534 

Sheffield  . .  . . 

984 

Bury 

..  1.503 

Birmingham  . . 

947 

Salford  . . 

••  1.472 

Newcastle 

943 

Rochdale 

•  •  1.454 

Leicester 

. .  882 

Stockport 

•  •  1.436 

Bristol 

..  847 

Bolton 

. .  1,308 

Bournemouth . . 

644 

Blackburn 

. .  1,263 

Eastbourne  . . 

612 

Preston  . . 

. .  1,202 

England  and  Wales,  average  . ,  . .  . .  939 

Greater  London,  average  . .  . .  . .  . .  889 


now  amounts  to  over  forty  million  tons,  and  even  were 
gas  coke  consumed  entirely  for  domestic  heating  a  defi¬ 
ciency  of  thirty-two  million  tons  of  fuel  per  annum  would 
still  exist.  Gas  coke,  however,  is  not  suitable  for  the 
ordinary  domestic  grate  when  produced  in  horizontal 
retorts,  for  it  is  so  thoroughly  quenched  with  water  on 
discharging  from  these  that  it  is  never  really  dry,  and 
therefore  does  not  ignite  readily.  In  many  districts,  also, 
it  is  delivered  in  sizes  quite  unsuitable  for  use  in  the 
ordinary  kitchen  grate  or  household  fireplace,  and  the 
breaking  down  of  large  lumps  of  coke  is  work  which 
no  ordinary  maid-servant  will  undertake. 

The  only  other  smokeless  fuel  which  is  now  available 
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in  large  amounts  is  anthracite,  and  as  this  is  produced 
chiefly  in  South  Wales  its  price  in  most  districts  of  the 
country  is  prohibitive.  The  output  of  anthracite  at  the 
present  time  only  amounts  to  between  four  and  five  million 
tons  per  annum,  so  that  here  again  there  is  a  tremendous 
deficiency  between  our  annual  requirements  of  domestic 
fuel  and  the  available  supplies  of  this  form  of  a  natural 
smokeless  fuel.  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  anthracite 
is  the  fuel  which  has  enabled  the  residents  of  New  York 
to  banish  smoke  from  their  atmosphere,  and  that  when 
supplies  of  thoroughly  washed  and  well-graded  anthracite 
can  be  placed  on  the  market  here  at  a  reasonable  price 
it  should  form  a  very  valuable  addition  to  our  supplies  of 
smokeless  fuel,  since  it  can  be  burned  satisfactorily  in 
open  grates  of  the  Devon  type. 

The  chief  hope  for  the  solution  of  the  domestic  smoke 
problem  lies,  however,  with  the  low-temperature  carbonisa¬ 
tion  processes,  since  these  produce  a  form  of  coke  which 
is  absolutely  smokeless,  but  can  be  easily  ignited,  owing 
to  the  small  percentage  of  volatile  matter  which  is  left  in 
it  after  carbonising.  There  are  at  least  half  a  dozen  of 
these  processes  now  working  upon  an  industrial  scale  in 
this  country,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  or  three 
years  the  supplies  of  this  form  of  smokeless  fuel  ought 
to  be  able  to  more  than  cover  the  demand.  At  Glasgow 
the  Corporation  have  installed  a  large  plant  for  operating 
one  of  these  processes  known  as  the  Maclaurin  process, 
and  this  has  now  been  producing  a  smokeless  fuel  upon  an 
industrial  scale  for  nearly  two  years.  In  London  the  Gas 
Light  and  Coke  Company  are  about  to  start  a  plant  which 
has  been  erected  in  accordance  with  the  plans  and  designs 
of  the  engineers  and  chemists  of  the  Department  of 
Scientific  and  Industrial  Research,  and  this  plant  will  be 
producing  smokeless  fuel  on  a  large  scale  in  the  course 
of  the  present  summer.  In  addition  to  these  two  official 
undertakings  there  are  other  plants  which  have  been 
erected  by  private  enterprise  in  operation  at  Barugh,  at 
Nottingham,  at  Leigh,  at  Pontypridd,  and  other  places, 
and  within  the  next  twelve  months  very  considerable  sup¬ 
plies  of  smokeless  fuel  will  be  available  at  a  reasonable 
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price  in  nearly  all  districts  of  the  country.  All  who  wish 
to  try  the  new  fuel,  therefore,  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  it,  and  if  the  experimental  plant  which  is  being 
erected  by  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company  at  the  Rich¬ 
mond  Gas  Works  proves  a  commercial  success  it  is  highly 
probable  that  within  the  next  few  years  every  large  muni¬ 
cipal  gas  plant  in  the  country  will  be  equipped  with  retorts 
for  the  production  of  smokeless  fuel. 

The  writer  of  this  article  therefore  believes  that  the 
problem  of  banishing  smoke  from  the  atmosphere  of  our 
cities  and  industrial  towns  will  be  solved  within  the  next 
decade,  and  that  London,  Glasgow,  Manchester  and 
Birmingham  will  soon  be  able  to  rival  Paris  and  New  York 
in  the  clearness  of  their  atmosphere  and  the  brilliancy  of 
their  colour  effects. 


SPAIN  AND  THE  TANGIER  QUESTION 

By  Kenneth  Ledward,  F.R.G.S. 

The  recent  recrudescence  of  activity  in  Morocco  brings  up 
anew  the  problem  of  the  future  status  of  Tangier.  It  has 
long  been  apparent,  even  to  those  who  did  not  favour  a 
Spanish  solution  of  the  question,  that  the  present  situation 
of  Tangier  left  a  great  deal  to  be  desired.  For  Spain  it 
was  simply  a  rankling  sore,  which  affected  the  healthy  con¬ 
dition  of  her  whole  tenure  in  Northern  Morocco,  and 
threatened  at  any  moment  to  produce  a  political  abscess; 
and  therefore  she  pushed  forward  her  claims  persistently, 
even  to  the  extent  of  withdrawing  from  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  losing  her  seat  on  the  Council,  which  proved 
that  her  attitude  was  not  one  of  injured  pride,  but  was 
dictated  by  vital  necessity. 

We  may  criticise  the  policy  pursued  by  former  Spanish 
Governments  with  regard  to  the  Transatlantic  colonies,  a 
policy  which  resulted  in  the  revolt  of  the  American  posses¬ 
sions  and  the  Philippines;  but,  when  criticising  Spain’s 
past,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  similar  tactics 
on  the  part  of  “  Farmer  George  ”  lost  us  our  thirteen  North 
American  colonies :  and  the  present  administration  in 
Morocco  shows  that  Spain  has  learnt  her  lesson. 

A  brief  historical  survey  of  the  relations  between  Spain 
and  the  Moors  will  perhaps  help  to  explain  the  reasons 
which  forced  the  former  to  intervene  in  that  inhospitable 
land.  As  far  back  as  a.d.  71  i  the  treason  of  Count  Julian, 
who  held  Ceuta  and  Tangier  for  the  Vizigothic  King 
Roderick,  opened  the  way  to  the  conquest  of  the  peninsula 
by  the  soldiers  of  Tarik  and  Musa;  and  henceforward  the 
possession  of  these  twin  keys  to  the  Straits  was  the  neces¬ 
sary  prelude  to  a  successful  invasion  of  the  country. 
Yussuf  bin  Tachfin,  the  Almoravide,  had  first  to  subject 
the  Riff  and  the  Straits,  before  he  could  answer  the  despair¬ 
ing  appeal  of  the  Andalusian  Emirs,  which  led  to  the 
Christian  defeat  at  Zallaca  and  the  enslavement  of  the 
Emirs  themselves.  In  their  turn  the  Almoravides  gave 
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place  to  the  Almohades,  who  made  no  serious  attempts  to 
invade  Spain  until  the  whole  of  Morocco,  after  the  bloody 
conquest  of  Marrakesh  in  1147,  lay  under  their  heels.  It 
was  not  till  the  third  Almohade  Emir,  the  able  Yacub  al 
Mansour,  hacPsucceeded,  that  the  new  dynasty  showed  its 
mettle  on  the  field  of  Alarcos,  where  the  Castilian  chivalry 
bit  the  dust.  Seventeen  years  later  the  vanquished 
Alfonso  VIII  turned  the  tables  on  the  son  of  his  con¬ 
queror  at  Las  Navas  de  Tolosa,  and  the  fertile  valley  of 
the  Guadalquivir,  with  the  cities  of  Cordoba,  Sevilla,  and 
Jaen,  were  recovered  to  Christendom.  But  the  danger  was 
by  no  means  over;  the  Nasrides  of  Granada  still  held 
Algeciras  and  Gibraltar,  the  European  keys,  and  over  the 
water  the  Almohades  had  given  place  to  the  Beni  Merines, 
another  Atlas  tribe.  The  latter,  in  response  to  appeals 
from  their  co-religionists,  made  two  very  dangerous 
invasions,  the  first,  under  Yacub  abu  Yussuf,  during  the 
joint  reigns  of  Alfonso  X  of  Leon  and  Mahomet  II  of 
Granada,  and  the  second,  under  Ali  abul  Hassan,  to  help 
the  Nasride  Yussuf  I,  when  Alfonso  XI  routed  the  con¬ 
federates  on  the  Salado.  After  this  failure  the  Beni 
Merines  were  engaged  in  anarchy,  fifteen  princes  ruling  in 
sixty  years;  and  their  successors,  the  “  Wattassi ”  Merines, 
were  equally  feeble.  The  opportunity  was  not  lost  by  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  sovereigns,  who  occupied  all  the 
ports  of  the  coast.  But  after  1578,  when  the  ill-fated  and 
gallant  Dom  Sebastian  led  the  chivalry  of  Portugal  to 
ruin  on  the  fatal  field  of  Alcazar,  the  tide  turned.  The 
Saadi  and  Filali  Sheriffs,  who  next  ruled  in  Morocco,  were, 
in  the  main,  able  rulers.  Ahmed  V,  of  the  first  dynasty, 
Rashid  and  the  terrible  Ismail  of  the  second,  who  reigned 
from  1670  to  1727,  expelled  the  Christians  from  their  foot¬ 
holds  in  Morocco;  and  even  Tangier,  the  price  of  British 
support  for  Portuguese  independence,  succumbed  to  his 
arms.  Ismail  vowed  perpetual  war  on  the  Iberian  king¬ 
doms,  and  menaced  constant  invasions.  This  state  of  affairs 
lasted  throughout  the  reigns  of  his  son  Abdallah  V,  his 
grandson  Mahomet,  and  the  latter’s  bloodthirsty  son, 
Yazeed. 

French  pressure  from  the  east  in  the  nineteenth  century 
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changed  the  situation,  but  as  an  instance  of  the  turbulent 
nature  of  the  Riffian  tribes,  it  may  be  recorded  that  four- 
fifths  of  the  many  expeditions  fitted  out  by  Muley  Hassan, 
grandfather  of  the  present  Sultan,  were  directed  against 
this  region.  Spanish  action  in  Morocco  may  be  said  to 
date  only  from  the  time  of  Isabella  II,  when  General 
O’Donnell,  brilliantly  seconded  by  General  Prim,  made  a 
victorious  campaign  to  Ceuta  and  Tetuan. 

One  reason  thus  has  been  found  for  Spain’s  desire  to 
occupy  the  northern  littoral  of  Morocco,  the  necessity  of 
holding  the  southern  keys  to  the  Straits.  Gibraltar  has 
been  lost  to  her,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  one  Spaniard 
in  a  thousand  seriously  expects  to  regain  it.  But  she 
cannot  afford  to  see  both  sides  of  the  Straits  dominated  by 
foreign  Powers,  even  when  that  occupation  be  thinly  dis¬ 
guised  by  a  camouflage  of  internationalism.  If  she  intends 
to  hold  the  Riff  securely  she  must  have  control  in  the 
Tangier  enclave,  as  well  as  at  Ceuta  and  Tetuan.  For 
Tangier  at  the  present  serves  as  a  residence  of  adventurers, 
who  endeavour  to  make  fortunes  by  selling  arms  and  ammu¬ 
nition  to  rebels  in  the  interior  :  and  Spain  is  helpless  under 
the  present  arrangement  to  prevent  this.  It  is  well  known 
to  the  Spanish  authorities  that  several  of  these  adventurers 
(their  names  are  withheld  from  publication  for  obvious 
reasons)  lurk  within  the  protection  of  the  international 
regime^  and  one  may  remind  the  French  authorities  that 
these  gentry  are  equally  ready  to  supply  offensive  weapons 
to  rebels  against  the  authority  of  His  Shereefian  Majesty 
at  Fez  or  Marrakesh. 

It  would  not  be  indiscreet  to  assert  that  France  does  not 
endorse  the  Spanish  claims  to  Tangier.  Yet  she  already 
holds  four-fifths  of  the  country,  the  largest  cities,  and  the 
most  fertile  plains.  The  Riff  district  is  no  paradise  for 
its  possessor,  no  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  peopled 
by  timid  husbandmen  or  ravishing  damsels.  The  success¬ 
ful  tenure  by  Spain  of  the  Riff  must  enormously  facilitate 
France’s  civilising  task  in  Central  Morocco.  If  the 
country  could  be  independent,  and  revert  to  the  happy 
days  of  Muley  Ahmed  or  Muley  Suleiman,  no  one  would 
advocate  “hands  off  Morocco”  more  than  the  writer;  but 
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this  seems  impossible  now.  Even  if  Morocco  has  lost  her 
independence,  she  is  enjoying  for  the  first  time  for  many 
years  security  from  oppression,  and  a  just  and  enlightened 
government.  In  the  French  zone  roads  and  railways  are 
springing  up,  and  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  is  assured 
by  more  modern  drainage.  Spain,  with  more  limited  oppor¬ 
tunities,  is  doing  her  best  to  achieve  like  results  in  her  own 
sphere. 

Spanish  rule  in  Morocco  for  the  last  fifty  years  was 
limited  in  area,  and  was  more  apparent  than  real.  The 
vicious  system  of  “  rotativism,”  by  which  Liberals  and 
Conservatives  succeeded  each  other  with  suspicious  regu¬ 
larity  every  two  years  or  so,  precluded  an  effective  policy. 
No  government  dared  face  the  Cortez  with  an  inflated  war 
budget.  An  attempt  to  push  matters  through  by  the  honest 
Conservative  Premier  Senor  Maura  led  to  a  formidable 
rising  in  Catalonia,  and  the  shooting  of  Ferrer  caused 
Maura’s  political  extinction.  His  successor,  the  Liberal 
Senor  Canale j as,  used  to  say  that  Spain  must  either  exert 
every  effort  to  conquer  Morocco  or  withdraw  altogether. 
No  ministry  dared  face  the  loss  of  prestige  that  must 
follow  such  a  step;  and  so  things  went  on  in  a  vicious 
circle,  though  the  Spanish  generals,  by  winning  over  the 
redoubtable  Raisuli,  achieved  the  pacification  of  the 
Andjera  tribes.  Then  came  disaster  complete  and  unex¬ 
pected.  Abd  el  Krim,  the  new  Berber  leader,  had,  like 
King  Alfred  of  old,  been  in  the  enemies’  camp;  he  had 
gauged  the  rottenness  of  the  political  system  and  the 
“  caciquism  ”  (bossism)  under  which  Spain  was  lying 
languid  and  paralysed.  He  had  collected  arms  through 
his  agents  in  Tangier  from  Spain’s  neighbours,  and  he 
struck  shrewdly  at  the  weakest  point.  The  result  was  the 
disaster  of  Anual,  where  the  gallant  General  Silvestre  lost 
his  life,  and  many  thousands  of  Spaniards  passed  into  a 
barbarous  captivity,  with  abundant  materials  of  war.  He 
next  turned  on  Spain’s  ally,  Raisuli,  defeated  him  and 
took  him  prisoner;  and  the  Andjera  tribe  was  forced  to 
follow  the  wilder  Jebala  into  insurrection. 

Unfortunately  for  his  ambitious  hopes,  Abd  el  Krim 
made  one  miscalculation  and  one  mistake.  He  miscalcu- 
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lated  the  effects  of  the  Anual  disaster  on  Spanish  public 
opinion.  Instead  of  anarchy  and  the  possible  substitution 
of  a  chaotic  republic  on  the  lines  of  Spain’s  western  neigh¬ 
bour,  one  man  rose  up  and  staked  his  life,  leisure,  and 
fortune  on  rescuing  the  country  from  shame.  General 
Primo  de  Rivera,  Marquis  de  Estella,  in  September,  1923, 
made  a  -pronunciamento  and,  like  Mussolini,  marched  on 
the  capital.  King  Alfonso,  wearied  of  the  ineptitude  of  the 
politicians,  gave  him  his  wholehearted  support,  and  the 
tyranny  of  the  bosses  was  ended  in  an  hour.  Martial  law 
was  imposed,  the  constitutional  guarantees  suspended,  and 
the  Cortez  dissolved.  The  Dictator,  for  so  we  must  style 
him,  was  faced  by  the  urgent  need  for  reform  at  home,  and 
revenge  for  the  late  disaster  in  Morocco.  With  his  internal 
reforms  we  have  no  concern  in  this  article,  except  that  he 
showed,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  that  though  his  revolu¬ 
tion  was  of  military  origin,  he  would  not  allow  discontented 
elements  in  the  Army  to  dictate  to  him.  In  a  former 
article  on  the  Dictatorate  in  Spain  the  writer  did  not 
anticipate  so  rapid  a  recovery  in  Morocco.  It  seemed 
far  too  great  a  task  for  any  government,  however  willing. 
The  Dictator’s  only  assets  were  the  loyal  help  of  the  King, 
and  the  anxiety  of  the  Spanish  legions  to  avenge  Silvestre 
and  their  comrades  tormented  in  Riffian  dungeons.  He 
had,  however,  one  advantage  that  the  politicians  had 
lacked  :  he  was  not  responsible  to  the  Cortez  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  ship  reinforcements  overseas,  or  buy  munitions  of 
war.  He  had  carte  blanche,  and  he  staked  his  head  on  the 
success  of  his  venture. 

At  the  time  of  the  revolution  the  victorious  tribesmen 
had  surrounded  the  Spanish  posts  in  the  interior  and  were 
investing  Sheshuan  (Xauen).  It  was  necessary  to  relieve 
them.  The  Dictator  sailed  off  to  Morocco,  and  with  sur¬ 
prisingly  few  casualties  for  so  difficult  an  operation 
evacuated  the  place  and  brought  away  his  beleaguered  com¬ 
rades.  The  efforts  to  ransom  the  captives  were  less  suc¬ 
cessful,  as  Abd  el  Krim  used  the  language  of  a  conqueror, 
and  declined  to  release  his  prisoners,  unless  Spain  paid 
a  large  indemnity  and  withdrew  entirely  from  Morocco. 
Further  operations  were  not  feasible  without  the  co-opera- 
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tion  of  F ranee ;  and  here  the  Riffi  chief  made  the  mistake 
referred  to  above.  Whether  his  late  success  had  overcome 
his  prudence,  and  he  aimed  at  supplanting  the  Filali 
Sheriffs  at  Fez,  or  whether  his  subordinates  exceeded  their 
instructions,  cannot  be  said.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  turned 
France  from  a  friendly  neutral  into  an  active  enemy  by 
attacking  the  French  posts  south  of  the  Riff,  and  gave 
Primo  de  Rivera  his  chance.  The  result  was  a  hasty 
exchange  of  notes  between  Paris  and  Madrid,  and  a  plan 
of  military  co-operation  was  decided  upon.  The  actual 
campaign  lasted  only  three  months,  and  the  allied  armies 
pushed  victoriously  forward  until  the  haughty  Riffian 
was  totally  overthrown.  It  is  true  that  Abd  el  Krim,  who 
feared  the  vengeance  of  Spain  owing  to  his  ill-treatment 
of  his  captives,  surrendered  to  the  French  commander;  but 
to  Spain  was  vouchsafed  the  crowning  glory  of  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  his  capital,  Adjir,  after  a  brilliant  landing  expedi¬ 
tion  on  a  most  inhospitable  coast,  and  the  restoration  to 
freedom,  after  nearly  three  years’  captivity,  of  many 
hundreds  of  unfortunate  prisoners. 

Attempts  have  been  made,  on  the  part  of  the  less 
respectable  Paris  papers,  to  magnify  some  recent  incidents 
in  Morocco  into  a  serious  Spanish  reverse.  The  facts  are 
that  the  rebellion  was  made  by  the  Sanhaja  Berbers,  who 
centuries  ago  showed  their  martial  valour  on  the  fields  of 
Zallaca  and  Alarcos,  and  a  few  of  the  Jebala  tribes,  whose 
inaccessibility  had  saved  them  from  being  overrun  in  1926 
before  the  bad  season  set  in.  It  was  the  intention  of  the 
Directorate  to  deal  with  this  corner  last  summer,  but  the 
military  stores  accumulated  at  Alhucemas  and  elsewhere 
for  that  purpose  had  been  seriously  damaged  by  an  unex¬ 
pected  storm.  Although  the  rebels  were  well  furnished 
with  arms  won  by  surprising  various  French  posts,  the 
devotion  of  Ostariz  and  the  successful  advance  of  Colonel 
Molas’  column  speedily  restored  the  situation,  and  within 
a  few  weeks  the  campaign  against  the  Sanhajas  was 
brought  to  a  victorious  conclusion. 

One  can  only  advise  pessimists  in  the  condition  and 
future  of  Spain  to  visit  the  Peninsula,  or,  still  better, 
Spanish  Morocco,  and  they  will  be  agreeably  surprised. 
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There  is  no  second  Cuba  in  the  Protectorate.  The 
Spanish  officials,  military  and  civil,  really  make  an  effort 
to  win  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  natives,  and  the 
relations  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Andjera  tribe  in 
particular  are  excellent.  As  an  instance  of  the  affection 
with  which  the  Spaniards  are  held  by  the  natives,  the 
majority  of  the  troops,  which  were  engaged  in  the  opera¬ 
tions  against  Abd  el  Krim  and  the  Sanhajas  were  native 
levies,  and  there  are  many  native  non-commissioned  officers 
in  their  army.  The  cities  of  Ceuta,  Tetuan,  and  Melilla 
have  many  fine  buildings,  and  compare  favourably  with  the 
French  or  Italian  colonial  cities.  Railways  and  roads 
have  been  constructed,  despite  the  difficulty  of  the  terrain, 
even  in  the  wildest  corners  of  the  Riff. 

Especial  efforts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  health 
of  the  natives.  Every  city  in  the  Spanish  zone  now  con¬ 
tains  a  fine  hospital,  equipped  with  all  the  latest  scientific 
appliances,  which  has  already  materially  lessened  the 
mortality.  The  drainage  of  the  modern  parts  of  Ceuta, 
Tetuan,  etc.,  compares  favourably  with  the  peninsula 
itself.  In  the  field  of  education  every  care  has  been 
taken  for  the  intellectual  development  of  the  Moors. 
Schools  have  sprung  up  all  over  the  country,  and  the  pupils 
approach  their  work  with  such  zeal  that  it  is  clear  that  they 
appreciate  the  maternal  solicitude  of  Spain  on  their  behalf. 
Attention  is  being  paid  to  afforestation  and  agriculture,  and 
by  means  of  irrigation  this  so  long  neglected  corner  of 
Africa  may  one  day  rival  in  fertility  the  rich  valleys  of 
Andalusia,  so  that  Christian  Spain  is  at  last  discharging  her 
debt  to  the  descendants  of  those  Moors  who  introduced  so 
much  art  and  wealth  to  the  peninsula.  The  recent  visit  of 
King  Alfonso  and  his  Queen  show  that  the  natives  are  not 
hankering  after  the  old  days  of  Abd  el  Krim  or  Raisuli. 

One  cannot  yet  grasp  the  significance  of  the  meeting  of 
Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  and  the  Marquis  de  Estella  in  the 
Baleares.  The  wildest  reports  have  been  spread  about  it, 
most  of  them  obviously  impossible :  more  especially  the 
canard  that  Spain  was  prepared  to  evacuate  Morocco,  for 
which  she  had  made  such  sacrifices.  One  can  only  hope 
that  Anglo-Spanish  friendship,  born  at  the  time  of  the 
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Royal  wedding,  may  be  cemented  by  the  discovery  of  a 
modus  Vivendi  on  the  Tangier  problem,  which  is  so  vital 
for  Spain’s  work  across  the  Straits  and  her  whole  future. 

In  the  peninsula  itself  matters  are  steadily  on  an  upward 
grade.  As  one  who  has  returned  from  a  journey  in  the 
Spanish  dominions,  under  the  happiest  circumstances,  the 
writer  can  bear  unprejudiced  witness  to  the  vast  improve- 
ments  made  since  1914,  when  the  caciques  pursued  their 
baleful  paralysing  policy.  Even  the  Spanish  trains, 
which  used  to  be  the  bugbear  of  the  tourist,  distinguished 
themselves  by  unfailing  punctuality.  That  one  would 
meet  with  courtesy  everywhere  was  only  to  be  expected. 
But  our  customs  officials  might  profit  by  a  visit  to  Portbou 
or  Irun,  to  learn  that  all  incomers  are  not  necessarily 
contrabandists  or  Bolsheviks.  Mendicity,  which  used  to 
make  Granada  or  Cordoba  a  place  of  torment  for  the 
traveller,  is  being  put  down  steadily;  though  one  cannot 
help  feeling  that  Toledo  has  escaped  notice  in  this  respect. 
The  courageous  attempt  made  by  the  Dictator  to  lessen 
the  sanguinary  nature  of  bullfights  by  providing  the  horses 
with  leather  corselets,  must  surely  commend  itself  to 
English  people;  and  the  fact  that  the  spectators  watched 
the  experiment  in  a  sympathetic  manner,  shows  that  the 
Spanish  lust  for  blood,  if  it  ever  really  existed,  is  on  the 
wane.  The  peseta  has  appreciated,  partly  owing  to  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  regime,  and  also  to  the  extensive  investment 
in  Spain  of  Latin-American  money.  Relations  with  the 
lost  colonies  have  never  been  warmer,  and  splendid  build¬ 
ings  for  the  great  Ibero-American  Exhibition,  that  is  being 
held  this  year  at  Sevilla,  are  being  erected  in  that  city; 
while  Barcelona  enjoyed  a  motor  exhibition  last  year  at  the 
Montjuich. 

After  many  weary  weeks  of  diplomatic  bargaining,  in 
which  agreement  seemed  impossible  without  either  side 
making  sacrifices  entailing  a  vital  loss  of  prestige  to  the 
yielding  Government,  the  Spanish  and  French  negotiators 
finally  arrived  at  an  understanding  on  the  Tangier  ques¬ 
tion.  Great  Britain  and  Italy,  who  for  some  reason 
regards  herself  as  nearly  interested  in  the  question  as  the 
two  Powers  directly  concerned,  are  now  considering 
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whether  they  will  give  their  approval  to  the  settlement, 
but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  International  Zone  will 
be  settled  on  the  basis  agreed  upon. 

The  agreement  of  March,  1928,  respects  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  in  Tangier,  and  the  1923  Statute 
will  undergo  no  legislative  or  administrative  changes;  but 
the  Articles  of  the  Statute,  as  regards  the  penal  code,  are 
to  be  modified  for  the  suppression  of  contraband  in  arms, 
and  in  questions  of  public  order.  A  Spanish  officer  is  to 
be  appointed  Inspector  General  of  Police,  with  a  French 
assistant.  He  is  not  to  interfere  in  the  administration,  but 
may  advise  the  authorities  on  questions  of  patrolling  and 
the  security  of  the  neutral  zone,  and  establishment  of 
police  forces  provided  by  the  1923  Statute,  which  are  to 
be  temporarily  strengthened. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  falls  far  short  of  extreme  Spanish 
claims;  but  even  although  Spain  has  had  to  make  vital 
concessions,  the  settlement  of  the  vexed  question  and  the 
consequent  improvement  of  relations  with  France  will  be 
an  unmixed  benefit  for  her.  France  will,  of  course,  retain 
her  predominance  in  Tangier,  together  with  port  control 
and  the  railway  terminus,  in  view  of  her  special  relations 
with  the  Shereefian  Government,  but  Spanish  interest  will, 
it  is  hoped,  be  adequately  safeguarded  by  the  new  police 
regulations  against  contraband. 

Provided  that  the  Sovereign  and  his  courageous  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Council  are  spared  to  continue  their  work  of 
progress,  we  may  yet  live  to  see  Spain  an  arbitress  of 
Latin-American  disputes,  taking  her  seat  again  on  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  helping  to  make  Tangier 
a  flourishing  entrepot  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Atlantic,  instead  of  a  city  of  refuge  for  undesirables,  and 
once  more  a  world  power  in  loyal  comradeship  with  Great 
Britain  and  her  ally  across  the  Channel,  in  the  interests 
of  progress  and  enlightened  civilisation. 
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EBB  AND  FLOW 
A  Monthly  Commentary 
By  Stephen  Gwynn 

If  we  follow  the  advice  given  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  in  his 
book  of  collected  papers  (now  called  The  Way  the  World 
is  Going)  we  shall  describe  him  as  a  Journalist.  (The 
capital  is  his  own  choice.)  He  means  that  he  writes  for 
the  swiftly  passing  present  in  a  world  of  whose  mutability 
he  is  specially  aware;  but  he  certainly  does  not  abandon 
pretensions  to  look  ahead.  Still,  there  is  not  much  good 
in  trying  to  discern  the  future  unless  you  perceive  clearly 
what  is  under  your  nose,  and  Mr.  Wells  is  good  at  that. 
He  sees,  for  instance,  that  we  are  killing  off  a  great 
number  of  invaluable  air  pilots  in  “  hazardous  flying,” 
which  is  hazardous  because  its  aim  is  destruction ;  and  that 
we  are  making  very  little  progress  with  the  use  of  the  air 
as  a  safe,  cheap  and  delightful  means  of  transport.  The 
journalist  who  points  this  out  does  a  service,  for  he  em¬ 
phasises  that,  after  the  “war  to  end  war,”  war  and  not  peace 
is  still  the  chief  preoccupation  of  our  managing  persons 
(“  rulers  ”  is  too  big  a  word).  “  Germany,  lucky  land,”  says 
Mr.  Wells,  “  does  not  appear  in  this  massacre.  She  is 
forbidden  to  kill  her  young  aviators,  in  spite  of  all  patriotic 
cravings  to  do  so;  she  is  devoting  them,  therefore,  to  an 
air  transport  service  that,  in  spite  of  many  handicaps,  is 
already  the  best  in  Europe.” 

Which  of  the  two  lines  of  development  seems  likely  to 
produce  more  efficient  use  of  the  air  for  military  purposes 
at  the  end  of  ten  years  is  a  question  worth  asking;  but 
Mr.  Wells  does  not  go  into  that.  He  is  convinced,  broadly, 
that  British  military  thought  is  concentrating  its  efforts 
on  tanks — that  is  to  say,  on  the  use  of  the  ground  for  an 
offensive  by  mechanically  protected  machine  gunners  on 
very  mobile  motors;  and  he  is  also  convinced  (scientifically) 
that  here  again  military  science  is  a  day  behind  the  fair. 
The  tank  advance,  according  to  him,  can  be  stopped  before 
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J  it  reaches  trenches  with  a  completeness  that  military 
I  thinkers  have  not  realised,  just  as  before  1914  they  did 
not  realise  the  possibilities  of  barbed  wire.  Future  offen¬ 
sives  must,  in  the  judgment  of  this  civilian,  come  from  the 
air.  These  are  matters  on  which  Mr.  Wells,  the  civilian, 
considers  himself  just  as  well  able  to  decide  as  any  trained 
soldier — in  fact,  better,  because  he  has  never  been  mes¬ 
merised  by  the  parade  ground. 

!Mr.  Wells  has  in  so  many  ways  annoyed  so  many  people 
that  his  mere  advocacy  of  an  idea  sets  an  appreciable 
section  of  the  public  against  it;  and  this  is  a  pity,  for  a 
great  deal  that  he  writes  in  this  book  cuts  to  the  root  of 
things.  If  war  is  to  go  on  there  is  no  use  in  trying  to 
rule  out  certain  weapons  as  inhumane.  He  says  our  Army 
“  muffed  ”  the  tanks — that  is,  they  were  slow  in  adopting 
the  idea,  and,  though  less  slow  than  others,  they  introduced 
it  tentatively,  and  not  on  a  scale  to  be  decisive.  But  why 
does  he  omit  to  say  that  the  Germans  “  muffed  ”  gas  ? 
They  got  all  the  discredit  for  adopting  a  forbidden  means, 
and  they  did  not  employ  it  on  so  wide  a  front  as  would 
have  settled  the  matter  out  of  hand.  This  mistake  will 
scarcely  be  repeated ;  any  other  ghastly  innovation  will  be 
applied  in  sweeping  force.  But,  anyhow,  already  there  are 
enough  horrors  in  weapons  which  no  Power  thinks  of  pro¬ 
hibiting  to  make  any  fresh  war  a  worse  thing  than  the  last ; 
and  how  is  it  to  be  stopped?  The  only  possible  way  is, 
as  Mr.  Wells  sees,  that  each  nation  shall  consent  to  sacri¬ 
fice  something  of  its  own  sovereignty, 
j  We  ought  never  to  cease  asking  ourselves  what  the 
feudal  baron  felt  when  he  was  desired  or  commanded  to 
i  give  up  his  right  of  private  war.  He  and  his  vassals  had 
their  pride  of  inheritance;  and  it  takes  little  imagination 
to  reconstruct  the  baron’s  objection  to  a  proposal  that  his 
differences  with  a  neighbour  (above  all  with  a  weaker 
neighbour)  should  be  regulated  by  a  court  in  which  he  had 
not  the  deciding  voice.  Doubtless  his  local  bard  wrote 
impassioned  verse  calling  on  him  to  face  death  a  thousand 
times  rather  than  submit  to  this  indignity.  What  was  to 
become  of  his  fighting  men?  (In  point  of  fact  the  disposal 
of  this  class  was  a  great  difficulty  everywhere  in  the  tran- 
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sition  period.)  The  answer  to  all  these  questions  in  the 
past  was  given  by  a  superior  power,  which  came  down  and 
banged  the  feudal  baron  about  the  ears,  a  process  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  introduction  of  artillery,  not  so  easily 
procured  by  the  local  chiefs.  But  the  end  of  this  process 
was  to  leave  the  central  powers  scowling  at  each  other 
across  frontiers.  Who  is  going  to  impose  pax  mundi} 
For,  as  Mr.  Wells  sees,  there  must  be  somebody  to 
impose  it.  A  sanction  is  needed. 

It  would  not  be  like  Mr.  Wells  to  shirk  the  task  of 
offering  a  suggestion,  and  we  have  accordingly  his  pro¬ 
posal  that  the  British  Empire,  the  United  States,  Holland, 
and  Switzerland — possibly  with  Belgium  added  to  them — 
should  combine  to  stop  war  wherever  it  breaks  out,  by 
denying  finance  and  the  supply  of  essential  raw  materials. 
If  France  and  Germany  were  in  accord,  the  proposition 
might  in  a  sense  be  feasible.  It  is  not  always  realised  that 
there  was  at  one  period  a  probability  that  the  United 
States  might  decide  the  European  War  without  a  breach  of 
neutrality,  simply  by  prohibiting  the  export  of  munitions 
to  any  belligerent.  In  practice  this  would  have  favoured 
Germany,  which  had  made  enormous  provision  for  sup¬ 
plying  herself  and  her  allies;  and  part  of  the  reason  why 
the  step  was  not  taken  was  that  American  opinion  on  the 
whole  thought  Germany  a  culpable  aggressor.  This  senti¬ 
ment  was  powerfully  reinforced  by  the  firms  and  the  work¬ 
men  who  did  the  supplying,  and  also  by  the  sense  that 
America  would  have  victorious  Germany  to  deal  with  at 
some  not  distant  day. 

However,  assuming  that  a  League  to  enforce  peace 
were  formed  and  contained  this  group  of  Powers  which 
Mr.  Wells  postulates,  it  could  certainly  ensure  that  no  war 
should  last  so  long  as  that  of  1914.  But  would  that  end 
war?  And  does  not  this  argument,  from  the  possible 
results  of  withholding  supplies,  recall  other  reasoning  which 
before  1914  had  convinced  many  of  us  that  European 
war  would  be  impossible,  namely,  the  argument  from  cer¬ 
tain  bankruptcy  ?  Mr.  Wells  may  be  legitimately  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  the  soldier  tradition  and  the  cult  of  uniform : 
he  is  certainly  quite  right  that  a  few  chemists  in  laboratory 
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overalls  can  be  a  deal  more  formidable  than  a  decorated 
general  at  the  head  of  a  brigade  of  cavalry ;  but  in  the  last 
resort  it  is  not  clear  that  war  can  be  prevented  except  by  the 
knowledge  that  more  formidable  war  will  be  made  on  the 
war-maker.  After  a  century  or  so  of  that  conviction,  im¬ 
pressed  by  examples,  we  may  have  a  world  in  which 
nationalities  will  be  no  more  belligerent  than  a  modern 
baron :  but  the  central  authority  must  be  there.  Indeed, 
according  to  Mr.  Wells,  it  will  be  obliged,  in  the  interests 
of  fax  mundi,  to  impose  a  uniform  currency  and  to  regu¬ 
late  the  distribution  of  raw  materials  throughout  the  world ; 
so  that  its  work  will  be  cut  out  for  it.  Yet,  after  all,  this 
development  of  its  functions  from  what  exists  to-day  at 
Geneva  would  not  be  a  more  surprising  advance  than  that 
from,  say,  William  the  First’s  Government  to  that  of  so 
mild  a  man  as  Mr.  Baldwin — which  interferes  to  a  degree 
and  with  an  authority  that  would  have  left  the  Conqueror 
gasping.  Imagine  William  of  Normandy  asked  to  put  his 
hand  to  a  general  prohibition  of  homicide.  Yet  now¬ 
adays  Mr.  Baldwin  does  not  even  think  it  necessary  to 
mention  the  matter.  Use  and  wont  is  incomparably  the 
strongest  of  sanctions,  and  after  many  imperfectly  success¬ 
ful  attempts  to  “outlaw  war,”  we  may — that  is,  our  race 
may — make  war  as  unnatural  an  occurrence  as  murder,  and 
as  widely  condemned.  But  it  will  be  a  different  world  in 
which  that  comes  to  pass,  as  undoubtedly  our  world  is 
different  from  that  of  the  eleventh  century. 

Mr.  Wells  would  say  with  truth  that  unless  we  move 
quicker  than  in  the  past  there  will  be  little  left  of  the 
species ;  and  it  is  true  that  the  mind  of  soldiers  and  sailors 
works  slowly  in  regard  to  generalities.  These  people  dwell 
in  the  details  of  their  own  business,  and  are  bound  by  its 
traditions.  That  is  necessary,  and  that  is  noble.  But  if 
the  main  problem  for  the  modern  world  is  how  to  get  rid 
of  this  incubus  of  armament,  we  cannot  seriously  expect 
much  help  from  soldiers  or  from  sailors.  It  is  against 
nature-  for  them  to  apply  their  minds  to  scrapping  the 
machinery  which  it  was  their  pride  and  their  duty  to  per¬ 
fect.  They  have  a  conservatism  like  the  conservatism  of 
the  churches,  stiffened  by  an  amazing  ritual ;  and  just  how 
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conservative  the  navy  can  be  recent  events  have  shown  us. 
The  public  mind  has  been  grievously  and  righteously 
exercised  about  the  courts-martial  on  the  officers  of  the 
Royal  Oak. 

Twelve  years  ago  it  might  have  been  possible  to  per¬ 
suade  the  public  that  this  was  a  matter  on  which  the  public 
could  not  form  a  competent  judgment;  but  since  1914 
Great  Britain  has  come  nearer  to  the  ordinary  European 
standard,  and  most  of  us  who  are  over  thirty  know  the 
essentials  of  discipline.  These  are  the  same  in  all  ages; 
but  as  education  spreads,  discipline  needs  to  keep  more 
closely  in  touch  with  the  usages  of  courtesy.  Violent 
language  is  not  necessary  to  the  enforcement  of  authority ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  often  a  mark  of  incompetence  in 
command.  So  far  as  the  navy  must  be  a  law  to  itself,  the 
standard  of  self-restraint  imposed  should  be  stricter, 
especially  in  superiors.  We  have  been  made  to  feel  how 
formidable  are  the  difficulties  for  subordinates  at  sea.  In 
the  army,  if  such  a  problem  as  faced  Captain  Dewar  arose, 
two  or  three  officers  could  retire  to  one  man’s  quarters  and 
if  necessary  concert  their  action  while  off  duty;  but  on 
board  ship  no  man  is  off  duty,  and  any  departure  from 
usage  risks  a  whole  career.  The  probable  results  of  this 
advertisement  will  be  to  discourage  candidates  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  ;  in  the  army  there  is  already  a  grave  shortage,  though 
for  other  reasons.  The  seriousness  of  this  miserably  petty 
affair  is  enough  to  head  off  a  whole  generation. 

"  To  swing  for  murder  is  a  common  evil. 

But  to  be  hanged  for  nonsense  is  the  devil.” 

When  one  considers  what  has  been  the  service  of  the  two 
sentenced  officers,  and  then  what  was  the  occasion  of  their 
sentence,  inevitably  one’s  gorge  rises.  If  the  traditions 
of  the  naval  service  do  not  exact  courtesy  between  officers 
on  parade — and  courtesy  is  compatible  with  great  severity 
— then  the  tradition  is  in  great  need  of  overhauling. 

For  once  in  a  way  it  looks  as  if  Parliamentary  discus¬ 
sion  might  be  useful  in  a  matter  that  is  generally  outside 
of  Parliament’s  sphere.  The  civilian  heads  of  the  army 
and  navy  cannot  usefully  touch  the  detail  of  discipline. 
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but  public  opinion  does  from  time  to  time  need  to  mitigate 
that  conservatism  of  the  services  which  holds  that  a  thing 
is  right  because  it  has  always  been  done.  Flogging  was 
not  abolished  by  the  services,  but  by  the  public.  The  real 
matter  at  issue  between  Admiral  Collard  and  his  two 
subordinates  was  that  he  behaved  like  a  seaman  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  and  they  disapproved  the  effect  of  such 
behaviour  on  a  ship’s  company  in  the  world  of  to-day. 

A  very  much  larger  issue  was  raised  last  month  in  the 
debate  on  unity  of  control  for  the  fighting  services — and 
here  Parliament  was  strictly  within  its  own  sphere.  Each 
of  the  services  has  its  own  professional  head,  responsible 
for  its  efficiency :  and  that  is  clearly  necessary.  But  is  it 
well  that  there  should  be  also  three  civilian  heads  over 
the  professional  chiefs  of  navy,  army  and  air  force  ?  Mr. 
Baldwin  detailed  to  a  House  which  must  have  found  his 
statement  very  hard  to  follow,  the  bewildering  multiplicity 
of  committees  and  sub-committees  that  exist  to  introduce 
co-ordination;  and  he  was  for  leaving  things  as  they  are. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  with  greater  experience  as  a  War 
Minister  than  any  man  living,  declared  in  favour  of  the 
simplification  which  he  never  introduced  while  power  was 
his :  the  single  Ministry  of  Defence,  whose  occupant 
should  be  responsible  for  allotting  among  the  three  ser¬ 
vices  a  bulk  sum  laid  down  by  Parliament.  One  of  his 
reasons  was  interesting.  Every  Cabinet  contains  a  small 
number  of  outstanding  men — he  had  known  as  many  as  six 
in  one  Cabinet,  but  two  or  three  was  what  he  would  appear 
to  count  on.  One  of  these  super-administrators  could  be 
spared  for  a  Ministry  of  Defence,  but  not  three  of  them. 
Indeed,  one  may  surmise  that  three  Mr.  Churchills,  for 
instance,  each  fighting  the  battle  of  his  own  arm,  would 
make  existence  intolerable  for  any  Cabinet.  Presumably 
there  is  always  this  conflict,  though  between  less  earth- 
shaking  combatants ;  and  not  any  one  of  the  three  Ministers 
is  in  a  position  to  plan  for  the  whole  field  of  defence. 
Until  \ye  get  a  man  so  placed,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  thinks 
that  there  can  be  no  drastic  economy,  and  we  can  all  of  us 
see  that  drastic  economy  is  the  first  condition  of  efficiency. 
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As  things  stand,  defence  in  general,  and  not  in  respect  of 
any  particular  branch,  must  be  regulated  either  by  the 
Prime  Minister  or  by  the  Cabinet  as  a  whole — if,  indeed, 
it  is  regulated  at  all ! 

America  has  sent  us  two  books  for  which  to  be  grateful — 
Miss  Willa  Gather’s  Death  Comes  for  the  Archbishop ^  and 
Mr.  Thornton  Wilder’s  The  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey. 
Gratitude  here  means  something  quite  different  from  the 
feelings  aroused  by  Mr.  Sinclair  Lewis,  to  whom  many  of 
us  are  thankful  for  making  us  realise  our  privileges;  he 
shows  us  the  Middle  West  in  a  manner  to  convey  convic¬ 
tion  that  what  he  describes  is  real ;  and  if  anybody  described 
jail  life  as  convincingly  the  number  of  criminals  would  be 
sensibly  lessened.  But  these  other  novelists  show  us 
beauty,  and  for  their  treasure-house  they  draw  on  the 
America  which  is  Spanish  and  Catholic  in  the  framework 
of  its  existence.  Yet  Spain  scarcely  comes  into  Miss 
Gather’s  picture;  her  book  is  a  study  of  two  French  mis¬ 
sionaries  moving  among  the  Christianised  Indians  of  New 
Mexico — reviving  the  work  first  done  by  Spain.  “  Ameri¬ 
cans  ”  of  the  English-speaking  breed  figure,  for  good  and 
for  evil,  but  Spain  had  passed  away  from  the  scene  genera¬ 
tions  before  the  period  in  which  the  tale  is  staged — the 
period  when  revolvers  were  still  a  new  invention. 

Yet  among  these  grouped  sketches,  loosely  strung  like 
incidents  in  a  film,  one  chapter  throws  back  (after  the  film’s 
usage)  to  the  much  earlier  age  when  Spanish  priests 
“  lived  for  the  people  or  upon  the  people,  each  according 
to  his  nature.”  This  is  a  story  of  tyranny,  yet  of  a  des¬ 
potism  that  did  something  to  civilise.  Fray  Baltasar,  for 
his  own  indulgence  no  doubt,  yet  not  without  profit  of 
example,  made  gardens  and  made  Indians  carry  soil  and 
water,  that  peach  and  vine  should  yield  on  the  red  rock. 
Miss  Gather  shows,  too,  that  these  were  no  common  mis¬ 
sionaries  who  could  exert  authority  without  armed  backing 
among  the  savage  peoples.  But  this  study  of  tyranny, 
and  of  revolt  against  tyranny,  only  sets  off  the  picture 
which  she  wishes  to  convey  of  a  newer  authority  based  on 
self-sacrifice  and  operating  through  the  trenchancy  of 
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intelligent  will.  Yet  the  material  side  of  the  civilisation 
which  her  Frenchmen  bring  is  the  same  as  the  Spaniards’ — 
art  of  the  gardener  and  fruit  grower  and  wine  maker,  art  of 
the  builder  in  noble  stone.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  name 
another  book  in  which  so  much  is  discerningly  said  by  a 
foreigner  to  the  special  honour  of  France,  and  the  flashes 
of  description  which  recall  the  home  memories  of  these 
exiled  Auvergnats  are  so  true  as  well  as  vivid  that  they 
give  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  all  her  presentment. 
The  scene  passes  in  a  debatable  land,  where  English- 
speaking  America  floods  up  against  the  Spanish  culture; 
and  we  are  shown  how  this  remote  and  enormous  bishopric 
of  undefined  frontiers  becomes  still  wider  and  more  diffi¬ 
cult  when  the  gold  rush  brings  every  kind  of  European 
in  pell-mell. 

The  book  is  too  well  known  to  need  detailed  description. 
It  is  a  study  of  Catholic  religion  in  some  of  the  queerest 
conditions  to  which  its  uniformity  must  be  applied,  and  of 
the  tact  by  which  a  great  missionary  bridges  the  transition. 
In  a  secondary  sense  it  is  a  novel  and  exquisite  picture  of 
tender,  lifelong  friendship  between  two  priests,  totally 
unlike  in  nature,  yet  each  fine  enough  to  discern  all  his 
comrade’s  fineness.  Also,  one  must  say  something  of  the 
writing.  Miss  Gather  builds  up  her  effects  very  quietly, 
very  solidly,  touch  after  touch,  as  if  she  were  making  one 
of  those  adobe  houses  so  expressive  of  the  country. 

The  thick  clay  walls  (she  is  describing  the  bishop’s  study)  had 
been  finished  on  the  inside  by  the  deft  palms  of  Indian  women  and  had 
that  irregular  and  intimate  quality  of  things  made  entirely  by  the  human 
hand. 

That  is  not  only  an  example  of  Miss  Gather’s  style  but 
a  description  of  it;  each  sentence  seems,  as  it  were, 
homely  and  hand-made.  Take  this  again  : 

The  air  and  the  earth  interpenetrated  in  the  warm  gusts  of  Spring — 
the  soil  was  full  of  sunlight  and  the  sunlight  full  of  red  dust.  The  air 
one  breathed  was  saturated  with  earthy  smells  and  the  grass  under  foot 
had  a  reflection  of  blue  sky  in  it. 

There  is  in  this  second  passage  a  suggestion  of  that  lift 
and  thrill  which  Miss  Gather  can  give  to  her  writing  but 
uses  sparingly.  It  comes  oftenest,  toward  the  close,  after 
the  bishop’s  lifelong  helper  has  gone  away,  the  priest  who 
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was  no  scholar  but  everybody’s  friend,  a  natural  comple¬ 
ment  to  the  bishop’s  austerer  refinement.  Now  there  is 
less  to  tell;  incidents  are  fewer  to  carry  forward  the  tale 
by  their  own  variety,  and  the  sense  of  imminent  comple¬ 
tion,  as  when  water  draws  to  a  fall,  is  everywhere  conveyed; 
and  so  is  the  magic  which  binds  the  old  Frenchman,  after 
his  life’s  work  is  completed,  to  the  place  of  his  pilgrimage. 
France  was  his  home,  and  he  might  return  to  it,  but  he 
missed  the  “  light,  dry  wind  ”  of  new  untamed  countries. 

The  moisture  of  ploughed  land,  the  heaviness  of  labour  and  growth  of 
grain-bearing  utterly  destroyed  it ;  one  could  breathe  that  only  on  the 
bright  edges  of  the  world,  on  the  great  grass  plains  or  in  the  sage-brush 
desert. 

There  are  perhaps  in  the  whole  book  not  more  than  a 
score  of  such  phrases  as  this  about  “  the  bright  edges  of 
the  world,”  where  a  note  breaks  in  that  transcends  the 
ordinary  gait  of  prose ;  for  a  moment  the  sober  march  goes 
to  dance  music.  But  the  effect  of  this  recurrence  with  its 
quickening  frequency  at  the  close  is  decisive  in  the  book’s 
quality. 

Mr.  Thornton  Wilder  has  all  the  gifts  of  a  writer  except 
just  this  of  simplicity.  Unluckily,  it  is  cardinal  for  the 
winning  of  belief  in  a  tale — from  Defoe’s  time  onwards, 
or  Bunyan’s.  Yet,  after  all,  it  does  not  matter  greatly 
whether  there  ever  did  exist  such  a  society  in  Brazil  as 
that  which  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Wilder’s  intricate  and 
ingenious  composition.  These  five  people,  confounded 
in  one  sudden  catastrophe  when  the  old  bridge  broke  and 
threw  them  into  the  abyss,  were  types  of  the  widest  diver¬ 
gence  ;  yet  each  of  the  five  existences  which  he  retraces  had 
somehow  crossed  in  some  of  its  phases  that  of  some  other 
among  the  five;  and  in  this  way  a  picture  of  Lima  two 
hundred  years  ago  grows  up,  lightly  constructed  as  the 
bridge  which  had  been  woven  of  osiers  by  the  Incas,  and 
which  for  all  its  lightness  carried  thousands  across  the 
gorge  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  Mr.  Wilder’s  dream 
city  has  that  temporary  strength;  it  is  like  some  well- 
cohering  dream. 

People  have'  been  trying  to  stampede  British  senti¬ 
mentality  into  a  demonstration  like  that  which  the  older 
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among  us  saw  when  Mr.  Barnum  acquired  the  elephant 
Jumbo.  A  certain  collector  of  such  objects  bought  the 
original  manuscript  of  Alice  in  W onderland  for  some¬ 
thing  over  fifteen  thousand  guineas,  and  now  the  cry  goes 
up  that  Alice  is  being  torn  away  from  the  England  of  her 
birth.  Why,  not  all  the  King’s  horses  and  aeroplanes  and 
Dreadnoughts  and  many  expletived  admirals  could 
expatriate  Alice.  There  is  no  reason  why  private  indi¬ 
viduals  should  not  collect  authors’  manuscripts  for  their 
own  amusement;  it  is  a  degree  better  than  the  dismal 
filling  of  a  stamp  album.  But  to  pretend  that  these  things 
have  an  artistic  value,  or  a  literary  value  (except  in  a  most 
secondary  sense  for  critical  purposes — and  do  we  want 
to  revise  the  text  of  Alice})  is  to  make  fools  of  ourselves 
and  of  others;  it  is  worse,  for  it  denies  the  prerogative  of 
literature  which  alone  among  the  arts  can  offer  the  full 
enjoyment  of  its  best  to  everybody  at  the  same  price,  in 
all  places  at  all  times.  It  would  be  a  barbarous  misuse  of 
public  bounty  to  expend  anything  like  fifteen  thousand 
guineas  on  a  curiosity  while  all  the  galleries  are  crying  out 
for  funds  to  buy  modern  work,  which,  heaven  knows, 
its  makers  are  anxious  enough  to  sell — for  the  other  arts 
need  patrons.  Literature  can  dispense  with  them.  If 
to-morrow  some  donor  accepted  Dr.  Rosenbach’s  offer  to 
let  the  British  Museum  have  Alice  for  what  he  gave, 
literature  would  not  be  a  penny  the  better.  The  object  of 
a  book  is  to  be  read,  not  to  be  looked  at.  Let  us  leave  the 
buying  of  manuscripts  to  the  people  who  do  not  want  to 
read,  but  to  collect — of  whom  the  extreme  example  are  the 
buyers  wfio  actually  like  to  get  an  unpublished  manuscript 
so  that  they  can  lock  it  safely  away  and  prevent  anyone 
else  from  reading  it,  using  it,  above  all,  from  publishing  it. 
Nobody  can  lock  up  Alice. 
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"  LEAVES  FROM  MY  LIFE  ” 

(A  Comment  by  W.  Liew.  Williams) 

The  publication  of  this  volume — delayed  by  the  author’s  absence 
from  England,  and  illness — is  an  event  of  no  little  importance  to  a 
very  large  community.  Sir  Herbert  Barker’s  patients  number  many 
thousands.  They  cherish  for  him  a  singular  affection.  They  will 
have  eagerly  welcomed  the  book,  and  will  have  read  it  with  keen 
interest.  Beyond  this  circle,  however,  is  a  wider  community  which 
for  a  long  period  has  regarded  Sir  Herbert  as  a  pioneer  who  left  the 
beaten  paths  and  blazed  a  trail  in  what  W.  T.  Stead  termed  the 
“  hinterland  of  surgery.”  The  first  circle  will  peruse  the  volume 
with  the  desire  to  learn  as  much  of  their  friend’s  career  as  he  felt 
free  to  disclose,  whilst  those  whose  sympathies  were  aroused  by  the 
author’s  pursuit  of  truth  under  extreme  disabilities  will  find  in  the 
story  of  Sir  Herbert’s  fight  of  the  right  of  research,  of  independent 
investigation  without  let  or  hindrance  on  the  part  of  any  layman  who 
had  original  ideas  and  theories  which  cut  clean  across  orthodox  ideas 
and  methods.  The  rebel  always  attaches  to  himself  a  vast  amount  of 
sympathy,  and  Sir  Herbert,  quite  unwillingly  on  his  part,  was  re¬ 
garded  as  a  rebel — going  his  own  way,  and  never  yielding  one  inch 
of  territory  conquered  by  exhaustive  conflict.  I  am  sure  the  larger 
circle  will  find  ample  satisfaction  in  these  Leaves  From  My  Life  by 
their  hero.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  any  who  expected  an  auto¬ 
biography  of  the  strictly  usual  character  will  be  disappointed.  Some 
twenty  pages  cover  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  author’s  life — birth, 
domestic  joys  and  soitows,  education,  culminating  in  his  association 
with  his  cousin,  the  well-known  bonesetter  John  Atkinson,  from  whom 
he  learnt  the  principles  and  practice  of  his  art.  The  chapter  is 
exasperatingly  brief— deliberately  so  for  reasons  set  forth  in  the  Pre¬ 
face — affording  the  reader  the  minimum  of  material  to  construct  any 
adequate  picture  of  the  youth — little  more  than  a  boy — who  went  to 
Manchester  to  begin  a  career  which,  for  dogged  courage,  for  deter¬ 
mination  to  succeed  in  face  of  all  handicaps  and  opposition,  can 
hardly  be  equalled  in  modem  times.  The  chapter  describing  Sir 
Herbert’s  Manchester  days  are  the  most  self-revealing  in  the  book — 
at  least,  they  are  to  one  who  met  him,  as  I  did,  in  those  early  days. 
The  few  who  were  privileged  to  have  known  him  then  will  be  able  to 
read  between  the  lines  meanings  hidden  from  the  mass  of  readers; 
will  see  in  words  and  phrases  a  significance  undetected  by  them. 

I  have  but  scant  space  at  my  disposal.  There  are  two  things 
I  want  to  say  based  on  an  acquaintance — ripening  into  friendship — 
which  began  thirty-five  years  ago.  First,  from  the  earliest 
days  I  was  impressed  by  his  absolute  confidence  in  the 
soundness  of  the  methods  he  employed.  He  never  faltered  in 
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that  confidence,  and  though  I  have  known  him  in  seasons  of  deepest 
depression  and  gloom,  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  ever  crossed  his  mind 
as  to  the  scientific  value  of  manipulative  methods  as  practised  by 
him.  Their  ultimate  triumph  he  never  questioned.  Once  I  said 
jestingly:  "  It’s  a  case  of  Barker  contra  mundum.”  “  Yes,”  he 
replied  with  intense  feeling,  ”  it  is  true,  I  am  up  against  the  whole 
medical  world ;  I  accept  the  position.”  So  I  am  not  surprised  to  read 
(p.  33) :  "  To-day,  when  I  possess  a  lifetime’s  experience  of  the 
practical  wortli  of  manipulative  methods,  my  faith  in  the  soundness 
of  the  principles  upon  which  my  art  was  based  is  not  stronger  than 
it  was  when  I  saw  Manchester  for  the  first  time,  and  saw  it  as  the 
place  where  I  was  to  justify  by  actual  demonstration  that  confident 
belief.” 

Secondly,  I  want  to  underline  one  fact  rarely  noticed  by  either 
friends  or  critics.  Both  assume  too  readily  that  Sir  Herbert’s  extra¬ 
ordinary  mastery  of  the  technique  is  based  upon  some  vague  heredity 
gift.  "  He  is  gifted  in  this  way,”  said  a  well-known  journalist,  and 
left  it  at  that.  That  is  sheer  nonsense.  It  is  true  to  say  that  Sir 
Herbert  from  his  earliest  days  displayed  a  curiously  perfect  manipula¬ 
tive  skill.  It  amazed  John  Atkinson.  But  it  is  not  the  secret  of  his 
surprising  success.  It  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  That  mastery  is  based 
upon  life-long  study  and  constant  practice.  Yet  I  rarely  heard  him 
refer  to  this.  He  seldom  referred  to  any  book  he  had  read.  I  never 
saw  a  text-book  in  his  hand.  When  not  actually  working  he  would 
lounge,  willing  to  talk,  and  never  fobbed  one  off  with  the  excuse  “  I 
am  busy.”  Yet  I  knew  he  was  a  diligent  student  of  all  literature 
bearing  on  his  work,  and  possessed  the  valuable  knack  of  getting  out 
of  any  book  its  very  pith  and  core  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  I 
should  say  he  has  few  rivals  in  the  extent  of  his  anatomical  knowledge 
gained  by  deliberate  and  prolonged  study.  ”  By  a  kind  of  instinct,” 
he  says  (p.  34),  ”  I  discovered  that  only  by  a  wider  knowledge,  and 
a  superior  technique,  could  I  find  a  place  among  recognised  healers.” 
It  is  a  picture  worth  dwelling  on — a  lonely  lad  in  lodgings  pursuing 
his  studies  amid  every  kind  of  discouragement  to  the  point  where 
health  was  permanently  affected.  Sir  Herbert  Barker  may  be  and  is 
undiplomaed,  but  he  is  as  fully  qualified  for  his  work  as  any  licensed 
practitioner  whose  name  appears  on  the  roll  of  the  Faculty. 

I  pass  over  the  controversial  section  of  Sir  Herbert’s  book.  It 
amply  vindicates  the  man  and  his  methods.  No  fair-minded  prac¬ 
titioner  calmly  reading  that  story  can  feel  proud  of  the  part  played 
by  the  B.M.C.,  its  officials,  and  by  the  medical  Press.  But  the  past 
is  past.  This  book,  I  hope,  is  not  Sir  Herbert’s  last — but  it  is  his 
latest  appeal  to  the  Faculty.  Hitherto  he  has  pleaded  in  vain  for 
recognition,  for  an  opportunity  of  teaching  in  the  Schools.  Will  this 
plea  fail?  Leaves  From  My  Life  asks  that  the  same  recog¬ 
nition  be  given  to  the  methods  as  was  given  by  His  Majesty  to  the 
man  who  developed  them  successfully,  thereby  lessening  vastly  the 
sum  of  human  suffering. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

SADLER'S  WELLS  FUND 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

Sir, — ^On  April  23rd  our  greatest  poet  and  dramatist  was  bom 
and  died.  On  “  Shakespeare  Day,"  therefore,  we  feel  that  we  have 
an  especial  claim  to  plead  through  your  Review  for  a  cause  that 
could  hardly  be  more  aptly  fitted  to  the  occasion.  We  plead  for 
completion  by  the  public  of  the  admirable  scheme  represented  by 
the  Sadler’s  Wells  Fund. 

The  Old  Vic  is  our  one  importantly  large  and  eminently  successful 
People’s  Theatre.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  also  London’s 
only  worthy  tribute  to  Shakespeare ;  and  Great  Britain  will  have  no 
other  until  the  Memorial  Theatre  at  Stratford  has  been  rebuilt.  The 
Old  Vic  presents  Shakespeare  and  opera  to  vast  numbers  of  poor 
people  at  prices  that  they  can  afford ;  and  no  one  who  has  seen  that 
great  auditorium  crowded  to  capacity,  as  it  commonly  is,  can  doubt 
the  eagerness  with  which  the  provision  is  received  or  fail  to  realise 
that  it  fulfils  a  public  need. 

The  Sadler's  Wells  Fund  is  designed  not  merely  to  save  Sadler’s 
Wells,  an  historic  theatre  in  North  London  with  a  Shakespearean 
tradition  second  only  to  that  of  the  Old  Vic  itself  (where  alone  the 
whole  of  Shakespeare's  pla)^  have  been  performed),  but  to  turn  it 
to  the  best  possible  use  by  adding  it  as  a  second  theatre  to  the  Old 
Vic.  This  expansion  is  much  needed  by  the  Old  Vic,  and  would 
increase  the  efficiency  as  well  as  double  the  extent  of  its  work. 

But  Sadler’s  Wells  must  be  given,  or  the  low  prices  that  must  be 
charged  would  be  impracticable.  Once  given,  it  can,  like  the  Old 
Vic,  be  made  to  pay  its  way.  It  will  be  added  to  the  Old  Vic  as  a 
twin  Charity  Foundation,  which  means  that  any  profit  must  go  back 
into  the  work. 

We  ask  everyone  who  reads  these  lines  to  send  a  gift  for  the 
honour  of  Shakespeare  to  a  cause  that,  especially  on  this  day,  all 
should  wish  to  help. 

The  sum  already  raised  is  £35,000,  and  approximately  as  much 
again  is  required  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  theatre,  which  has  been 
bought  freehold.  Contributions  should  be  sent  to  the  Hon.  Treasurer, 
Sadler’s  Wells  Fund,  119,  Piccadilly,  London.  Cheques  should  be 
made  payable  to  the  Sadler’s  Wells  Fund,  and  crossed  "  National 
Provincial  Bank.” 

Yours  faithfully, 

Devonshire  (Chairman  Sadler’s  Wells  Fund). 

Stanley  Baldwin. 

Balfour. 

D.  Lloyd  George. 

J.  Ramsay  Macdonald. 

April  23rd,  1928. 

The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscripts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamps  or 
a  stamped  envelope  be  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  be  type¬ 
written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an 
article. 


